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PREFACE. 



A RECENT £nglbh critic has jusdy observed that a 
great change has occurred in the spirit of belles lettres 
writing of late years: to be popular it must be adorned 
with moral grace, or dignified with just sentiment 
This has been exemplified in the literature of the 
Annuals, a class of books which at the outset pro- 
posed only amusement, but has gradually, like the 
Journals and Magazines, become the representative of 
various phases of the religious and social world, instead 
of merely fashionable ornaments for the boudoir and 
centre-table. 

The Publisher of the *<Opal" issued the first vol- 
ume with a view of meeting what appeared to him 
the obvious demand of readers for a higher aim in this 
species of books. The almost immediate success of 
his enterprise proved that he had anticipated the 
wants of the oommunity in this regar^; and he has 
therefore felt encouraged to persevere, while there has 
been an evident falling off in undertakings of a like 
character, unsustained by the same distinct purpose. 

In recognizing his liberal arrangementSi an<i the 
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continued efforts of the distinguished artist whose 
valuable services have been again enlisted, the Editor 
would call attention to the constant improvement 
manifest in the design and execution of the Opal; and 
it has been his careful endeavour to make the literary 
department of the work progress in the same ratio 
with its mechanical; a result which he confidently 
believes the pages of the present volume will amply 
illustrate. 

With a view of gratifying his readers, he has, as 
will be perceived, secured the assistance of the con- 
tributors whose articles have previously given so much 
satisfaction ; and he cannot but call attention to the 
manifest superiority of their present labours — equal in 
point of literary excellence to the best efforts of foreign 
writers in a similar vein, and in many instances ex- 
hibiting a rare originality of style and conception. 

To these, as well as to the new contributors whose 
names grace this favourite Souvenir, he begs leave to 
express his cordial acknowledgments ; while he con- 
gratulates his readers upon the fact that the Opal has 
caught so many new and beautiful tints from their in- 
tellectual light. 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

BT EXIOIT W. L0MO7SLLOW. 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall, 
That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky ; 

And from the realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 

But the night is fair, 
And every where 
A warm, soft vapour fills the air. 
And distant sounds seem near ; 

And above in the light 
Of the star-lit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 
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I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet. 
As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern sea. 

I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky, 
fiut their forms I cannot see. 

O say not so ! 
Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and wo 
Come not from wings of birds ! 

They are the throngs 
Of the poet's songs, 

Murmurs of pleasures, and pains and wrongs, 
The sound of winged words. 

This is the cry 
Of souls, that high 
On toiling, beating pinions, fly. 
Seeking a warmer clime. 

From their distant flight 
Through realms of light 
It falls into our world of night. 
With the murmuring sound of rhyme 



UNREST. 

BT FBAKCBS 8. OSGOOD. 

" Trust no future, howe'er pleaflant; 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 
Act — act in the living Present, — 
Heart within and God o'erhead." 

It is this restless " heart within," 
It is that smiling heaven o'erhead," 

Which will not let the " Present'' win 
The winged thoughts that far have fled. 

I try to hush the wistful heart ; 

I try to calm the beggar-mind ; 
I try to act my present part, 

With wishes chained and will confined. 

I try to fold the fluttering wings 
Of Aspiration close and still ; 

To meet whate'er the moment brings. 
And each ignoble care fulfil. 
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But, ah ! repress it as you may — 
Its pleading hush, its grieving chide ; 

Fetter it in its cage of clay, 
And from its eyes its heaven-home hide ! 

The rebel soul wUl beat the bars 

With burning wing and passionate song, 

And pour, to the benignant stars. 
The earnest story of its wrong ! 



SOUTHERN SCENERY. 



BT MAXT BATES. 

FLORIDA. 

Knows't thou the land where the bright Jasmine bloomB, 
Where the dark foh'aged Orange sheds fragrant perfumes, 
Where gently the breezes float o'er the blue sky, 
Where the Myrtle and Laurel wave gently on high 
Dost thou know that sweet land ? 

#Vom the Owrman tf Oo$tk§ 

The land of flowers exceeds in beauty even this 
charming description. There is about Florida an air 
of enchantment. " Here the flowers ever bloom, the 
beams ever shine." Here roses flourish in oriental 
splendor ; sometimes weaving their pink, crimson and 
white blossoms, amid their green drapery, forming 
perfumed bowers ; sometimes wreathing a way to the 
summit of some lofty Oak, — the Forest-king, — and 
crowning him with a brilliant coronal. Not far from the 
Oak, the Magnolia appears in queen-like beauty, with 
her diadem of pearls. Here too the Acacia, famed in 
Persian song, " waves its yellow hair its tufted flow- 
ers, surrounded by its delicate green leaves, tremble and 
close at the gentlest touch, as if, like sentinels, they 
guarded the golden treasures they would hide. 
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About the trellises the Scarlet Creeper and 
* Ruby Gemmed Vine' are twining. 

On our first arrival at Florida, we visited Casa de 
Lago. Although in the month of November, all was 
beauty to the eye. The Orange trees wore their livery 
of green, the Cyprus vines hung with coral bells, and 
the Cape Jasmines were verdant with polished foliage ; 
the Sea Myrtle was adorned with its feathery blossoms, 
and the garden queen — the Oleander — rising twenty 
feet, was crowned with its sparkling tiara. Here and 
there were scattered tufts of Crysanthemum ; red, white, 
and yellow. About the garden, butterflies * like winged 
flowers on flying gems' were fluttering, some wearing 
liveries of green and gold, some silver and scarlet, 
while the royal butterfly, almost a bird in size, was 
dressed in purple wrought with gold. We were re- 
minded of those beautiful lines : 

" In their own bright Eatharian bowers, 
Sparkle such rainbow butterflies, 
That they might fancy the rich flowers 
That round them in the sun lay sighing. 
Had been by magic all set flying." 

Near the garden grew the Sugar Cane, and further 
on arose the superb Live Oak and stately Magnolia. 
In the distance appeared Lake Jackson, separated 
from us by a prairie-like meadow. Casa de Lago, 
the seat ojf hospitality, is about six miles from Talla- 
hassee. The approach to it, from the city, lies through 
pine forests and luxurious hammocks. Flowers are 
blooming there throughout the whole year, and many 
a remembered boquet, woven by the hand of taste, 
comes to my mind's eye. 
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Even in March, (*cold stormy March' in northern 
climes,) bright offerings to Flora are gathered from 
Floridian gardens. The golden bells of the Jasmine, 
the pearly Orange buds, the crimson Verbena, the 
snowy Hyacinth, the scarlet Woodbine, the clustered 
Gilliflowers. The pink Honeysuckle, Violets and Roses 
mingle in the earliest Spring bouquet. 

The Orange tree in the month of March is in all 
its glory. While gemmed with its golden fruit, glitter- 
ing amid its emerald buds, its pearly blossoms, redo- 
lent with fragrance, add a fresh charm to its rare and 
fairy-like beauty. 

FLORIDA FORESTS. 

In early Spring they are beautiful with flowery 
trees. The Coineil Floridus seems to reign in the 
woods during the month of March. A small party of 
us were on one occasion riding through the forest, 
when we could not but call upon each other to mark 
and admire its varied appearance. Sometimes it min- 
gled its snowy blossoms with the green Magnolia, and 
the moss-covered Oak. Sometimes it spread into 
groves resembling our northern forests, 

" When Winter throws 
O'er all its tuAed heads his wintry snows." 

In different views, a variety of beautiful images was 
suggested. When sheltered from view by the thick 
green of the surrounding trees, and when only the crest- 
ed tops appeared, they seemed stationed among those 
forest trees, like the plumed helmets of a Warrior band 
of Forest-knights. 

3 
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And when their white blossoms appeared lying 
low in the distance, seen only in glimpses through the 
trunks of the trees, we could imagine the sea, with its 
snowy waves, was there. Occasionally we caught, 
through the vista, a view of the Octocmee, a fitfiil 
rivulet, often overflowing its bounds. 

On an evening in February we passed through the 
same forest. No flowering trees were there, but they 
were gray with moss which hung " like rich embroi- 
dered cloaks," from the majestic Live Oak. The red 
light of the setting sun streamed through the interstices 
of the mossy curtains, and gilded the brown old trunks 
which stood column-like and stately. Beautiful and 
grand in those gray solemn woods, were these homes 
of the Dryads, with Gothic windows formed by arch- 
like festoons. 

LAKE BRADFORD. 

In December we visited this pretty lake. It 
was a bright day — lovely for a pic-nic party. We 
sailed on Como lake, as this is sometimes called : its 
dimpled surface, skirted by silver sands, reflects Heav- 
en's own blue. Many an old Oak grew upon its 
margin. Our little bateau floated beneath their over- 
shadowing branches, and we gathered the long pennons 
which, suspended from the trees, dipped their long 
streamers in the lovely lake. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

A city in a hammock. It occupies an elevated 
spot covered with luxuriant vegetation. Many of the 
Live Oaks are closely interwoven and covered with 
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tufted foliage. Here the Mocking-bird, our American 
Nightingale, chants its song, through all those nights 
which seem not as nights, but mellow and softened 
days, " like a silver clasp uniting evening with morn." 
Close by the window these warblers serenade us with 
their tuneful melodies. 

Tallahassee has been visited by desolating sickness, 
and the * city of the silent' is a spot more peopled 
than the city of the living. Here Death seems to 
lurk among the flowers. His approach is not ush- 
ered by rude blasts and wintry winds, but noiselessly 
he steps on flowery tufts and velvet blossoms. 

On account of the danger, in Summer, of spending 
the nights at Tallahassee, a settlement at Belle Air — a 
piny wood four miles from the city — has been formed, 
as perfect confidence is felt in the healthfulness of this 
spot. Here many of the inhabitants of T. dwell, or 
rather maroon, during this season. The city has, how- 
ever, been perfectly healthy for a few years past. 

FORT ST. LOUIS. 

There are in Florida some spots of historic in- 
terest, or perhaps I should rather say of legendary re- 
nown. Hernando de Soto, known as a Spanish ad- 
venturer, made a pathway through the land of Flowers, 
and marked that pathway by the blood of his victims. 
In his own country he was high in rank, and rich 
in worldly wealth. But ruled by the spirits of Discon- 
tent and Ambition, and allured by the El Doradoes of 
the Western world, this Spanish nobleman relinquished 
the advantages he enjoyed, and came hither to contend 
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with the Indian for his Forest home. A lawless band 
accompanied him, and their watchword was destruc- 
tion ; — the land of flowers their battle field. Rapine and 
Death went with them, till the doom of the reckless 
Adventurer fell on the ruthless band. Disappointment 
overshadowed De Soto. Worn by his long march and 
wearied of his heartless followers, he laid him down 
and died, a broken-hearted man, a self-immolated vic- 
tim at the shrine of a false Deity. This have I told 
as it was told to me. 

Fort St. Louis is a mile or two from Tallahassee. 
It abounds with Spanish relics. Skulls decidedly 
Spanish have been taken from a burial-place close by. 
Wow, bowers of beauty bloom above these foreign graves. 

A Spanish watch, a medal, a golden spoon, candle- 
sticks and earthen vessels, have been discovered in the 
ground near the Fort. 

The Fort itself is gone, but the Moat, enclosing 
about a quarter of an acre, remains. A ring in which 
the public games of the Spaniards were celebrated is 
still pointed out. A deep well too on the spot tells 
its story. The Fort was destroyed by the springing 
of a mine ; — so says tradition. 

The Spaniards when about to leave this country, 
not wishing the Indians to possess their effects, deter- 
mined to destroy all. They directed the Indians not 
to venture on their ground " until the sun had gone 
behind the trees but they, disregarding the injunc- 
tion, perished. The few remaining of the tribe pur- 
sued the fugitive Spaniards through the woods leading 
to St. Marks, and before they could reach the sea, 
they were all massacred. 
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FORT ST. MARKS. 

These fortifications are supposed to have been 
erected as a defence against the Buccaneers. la for- 
mer days they were used as prison-houses, and in the 
Indian wars, as forts. Originally they stood on the 
water's edge, but now an extent of ground of a hundred 
and twenty-five yards separates them from the WachuUa. 

The buildings were constructed of limestone con- 
taining great quantities of shells. The walls are now 
moss-covered and hung with clinging vines. We 
found our way to the summit of the largest. Its roof 
was level, surrounded by a waU,and almost covered with 
vegetation. Clover, which is an exotic in a Floridian 
clime, was blooming in this stony garden ; hay hav- 
ing long since been brought and deposited here, and 
from the seeds mingled with it the clover sprung up 
and flourished. 

These fortifications are very extensive, and are 
said to have cost an immense sum. So large were 
the demands made on the Spanish treasury while they 
were being built, that Ferdinand is reported to have 
said, " They must be made of silver and gold, and I 
shaU look over the water to see them glitter." . 

WACHULLA SPRING. 

Here the river WachuUa rises. The spring is about 
twelve miles from Tallahassee, towards the sea. Amid 
the wild haunts of the WachuUa, the Indians, until 
very recently, have found lurking places, and there- 
fore the spring has seldom been visited. In February, 
1845, we rode out to Wachulla. 
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After leaving Tallahassee we soon entered the 
piny woods. Their monotony was broken only by 
the pathway of sand which lay before us, white as 
snow. As we approached the spring the woods were 
diversified by the Palmetto with its fan-like leaves, 
the Maple covered with crimson flowers, and the sweet 
Jasmine, which was twining about the trees, and sus- 
pending its golden bells from their branches. Leav- 
ing the carriages, we made our way, through brier 
and brake, over stones and trunks of trees, covered 
with moss, to the Wachulla Spring. Thus this re- 
markable extent of water is termed. But the name 
spring gives an incorrect impression, the title is too 
limited. The river Wachulla rises from its deep foun- 
tains with a wide expanse of water. It is several 
hundred feet in diameter. And this unique, crystal-like, 
well-like spring hides itself in a wild wood sw^amp, 
in the midst of tangled brush, and fallen trees, and 
lofty pines, and matted foliage. Here, far from the 
haunts of man, the eaglet finds a home. In the midst 
of Chaos, Nature has carved out a marble basin, and 
from a fountain deep and invisible its silver waters well 
up. At times they rise with so much rapidity, and the 
eddying ripples cause so much commotion, that, to use 
the boatman's language, " the waters boil." 

But we saw nothing of this, for scarce a ripple 
disturbed the placid surface. The magnificent basin 
was skirted with water-lilies, "the Naiad's loveliest 
wreath and scarcely had the oars shaken off their 
broad green leaves, when our little bateau floated on 
water a hundred feet in depth. It was like magic. 
We seemed suspended in the air, with a heaven above 
and a heaven below. The water was as transparent as 
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air, and yet it seemed air consolidated, for like a prism 
it separated the rays of light, and gave us from the 
lowest depths the richest hues. 

Rainbows lay imprisoned there. 

Metallic substances, which were thrown from the 
boat, glittered in varied hues like gems of Golconda. 
Fish, at the bottom of the water, at the distance of 
more than a hundred feet, were distinctly seen. We 
observed them only at rest, as if unwilling to break 
the charm which bound them in this crystal basin, this 
Paradise of fish. Some have seen them at sport in * 
these waters, brilliant in the Dolphin livery of green, 
azure and gold. It has been said of Lake George, 
that there the angler might select his fish, when they 
were forty feet below the surface of the water. But 
mountain-girt, island-gemmed, classic and storied Lake 
George must yield the palm in aerial beauty to the 
waters of Florida. 

Our party were in a brilliant mood, for the air 
seemed inspiring. Playful remarks passed through 
our circle. One wished he were a fish, another a cor- 
morant, another did not say that Birnam wood had 
come to Dunsinane," but that mammoth cave bad 
planted itself, inverted, in Florida woods, and formed a 
richly ornamented fount, sparkling with transparent 
waters. 

We sailed away to visit a beautiful formation of 
rock, snow-white, but moss-grown ; and lying in those 
bright, pure depths, there seemed caverns formed of 
pearl and emerald. Fit palace for Neptune : here, if 
he could leave his saline home, might he glory. Or 
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here might be a Titan's hut or a Mermaid's grot, or a 
Naiad's home, or here the heroic maiden might shelter 
her outlawed knight in "coral caves" and "sparry 
bowers," like Neuha, daughter of the Southern seas, 
and beautiful as night, who hid her Tonquil, safe from 
the reckless crew, beneath the ocean's surges and 
the sea-birds' nests, in a palace of stalactites, " whose 
only portal was the keyless wave." 

Gleams of sunlight illumed the crystal depths, but 
overshadowing clouds bade us return. And although, 
to borrow an expression from Coleridge, it may seem 
an " abysmal bathos," we all assembled around a table 
spread with many a bounty. Ample justice was done 
to our feast, from which we hastened to our carriages. 
Little annoyed by the shower, we enjoyed our ride. 
Fires in the woods lighted us on our homeward way. 
The loftiest pines seemed our torch-bearers, for the 
fire had found an invisible pathway to the tops of the 
trees, and they stood erect and lofty, darting from thek 
summits flames of fitful light. Around these forest 
chandeliers, the elfin sprites might dance, or the weird 
sisters hold their councils, or Queen Titania her court. 

Farewell Wachulla, not again may these eyes greet 
you, but with many a cherished scene will your im- 
age be treasured. Thy wild wood swamp, thy eagles' 
eyrie, thy lily-girt basin, thy aerial waters, thy spark- 
ling grottoes, like a gleam from fairy land, will cheer 
and eml)ellish a weary moment or a lonely hour. 

Florida is rapidly recovering from the depressing 
effects of fire, flood, and Indian warfare. It has suf- 
fered greatly from desolating sickness, with which new 
settlements are liable to be visited. But, by degrees, 
confidence is being established in its healthfulness. It 
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has just passed from a Territorial to a State Govern- 
ment. Under wise and e£Bcient rule, with proper 
attention to the means of education, Florida, with its 
agricultural and commercial advantages, and its unri- 
valled climate, will become an enviable place of resi- 
dence. It is like reading LaUa Rookh to live in 
Florida. 
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POET AND SNOWBIRD. 



BT WM. H. C. BOSMSR. 

Happy bird, with plumage gray, 
Whither away ? whither away ? 
Snow is on the landscape drear — 
Why with song the desert cheer ? 
Feathered lyres like thee beseem 
Vernal bower, and running stream ; 
Green upon the meadow's breast — 
Arching skies in azure drest. 

BIRD. 

When the cheek of earth is cold. 
Winter's banner pale unrolled, 
From my trackless home I fly — 
Over which hangs mystery — 
Man to tell of brighter days 
Coming to delight his gaze ; 
With my carol in his heart 
Wake Contentment^ and depart. 
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POET. 



Bird ! thou art a type of those — 
Prophets in our vale of woes — 
Who, in thrilling tones, declare 
That man's Future will be fair ; — 
That a morn at last will dawn 
When, aside the curtain drawn, 
He will mark — O scene sublime ! — 
Death of Wo, and fall of Crime ; 
Human hearts of hate devoid. 
Wintry selfishness destroyed ; 
Love, with summer brightness zoned. 
Peace, a conqueror, enthroned. 



A PARAPHRASE. 



BT THE EDITOR. 

Love is like the beams of the morning, which decrease as the day 
culvances. Friendship, like the evening shadow, lengthens even into 
the setting sun. 

OUAfMigm, 

Love lives in every bud and flower, 

And like them soon decays ; 
It mounts the mist at morning^s hour, 

But dies in sunset rays. 

Friendship, twin-born with sacred truth. 
Left her bright throne in heaven. 

And still immortal as in youth, 
Brightens the shades of even. 



BERTHA. 



BT MBS. L. H. SIGOTTBITBT. 

A SUMMER night breathed balmily over the sleeping 
Seine, when Caribert, king of France, withdrew from 
his courtiers, and sought with rapid step a remote 
apartment. A fair young creature sprang forward to 
meet him, with a form and movement fiill of grace. Yet 
the smile on her expressive features soon passed under 
the shadow of some saddening thought. 

" My Bertha will forgive me that I have been thus 
detained. My heart has so often lurned to thee, that 
I have given to others but empty words. Thou know- 
est wherefore, at this late hour, I have sought thee." 

The gentle girl at his side drooped until the clus- 
tering curls swept over her face like a curtain. He 
threw his arm tenderly around her, as he continued : 

" Tell me, hast thou well considered this proposal 
of Ethelbert, the king of Kent ?" 

" Yes, father." 

" King of Kent, I have said, but in his own coun- 
try he bears a still higher title, that of Bretwalda, or 
wielder of the sceptre of Britain. So, that he is leally 
ruler of the whole heptarchy, — or, as we should say, 
king of kings. Thou art not, I trust, insensible to the 
honour that awaits thee." 

"No, father." 
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YeSy father ! and No^ father! Brief enough, and 
indiflferent withal. But why that troubled look, my 
daughter ? To be the chosen ladye love of a gallant 
and powerful monarch, need not, one would think, be 
quite a hopeless sorrow." 

" Is it not sorrow, that I am expected to leave thee, 
and my mother, and our beloved France, and make my 
» abode among a wild, strange people, and hear no more 
the sweet voices of my brothers and sisters, with 
whom I have been always so happy 

" Yet this is thy woman's lot. Is it not also the 
lot of parental love ? We plant the germ, and nurture 
the floweret. Wherefore ? — That it may grow ever by 
our own side, to cheer and to reward us ? Nay. That 
its fragrance may bless other hearts, and that in rear- 
ing its own blossoms, it may fulfill a higher destiny." 

The maiden answered with a tremulous yet earnest 
voice — 

" Ah ! bid me not to leave thee, young as I am, — 
scarcely more than a child. Let me still rest under the 
shadow of the parent tree. I will obey thine every 
word. I will study thine unspoken wishes," — and fall- 
ing on her knees, she raised her clasped hands and 
imploring eyes. 

"Tears! — and from a deeper source than thy 
words reveal. Confess ! lovest thou not another ?" 

The clear depths of her moistened eye disclosed 
a guileless spirit, as she assured him that her heart was 
free. 

" But father, thou knowest that I love the faith 
which my Saviour has taught. Dear father, how can 
I wed an idolater ? Can I smother within my soul 
the word of eternal life, and be guiltless ?" 
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" Bertha, my loved one, — perhaps, for this very 
purpose thou hast been raised up, — to lead a prince 
and a pagan realm to the Cross of the Redeemer." 

She fixed a wandering, half-credulous gaze upon 
the face of the monarch. Then, a tide of great 
thoughts swept over her, and her dark, deep-set eyes, 
radiated with holy light, as the mission purpose enter- 
ed into her soul. She rose mechanically. She press- 
ed the hand of her father firmly between both her own. 
She spoke no word, but he comprehended her. The 
kiss that he imprinted on her brow at parting, was the 
prelude of her deep heart-breathed prayer, and of that 
unbroken slumber which God sends to those beloved 
ones who early repose on Him. 

The royal suitor arrived at the palace of Caribert, 
with a fitting retinue. He was charmed with the 
beauty of the princess Bertha, and the grace of her 
manners. Every interview deepened the desire to 
be found worthy of her preference. Nor was she 
insensible to the devotion of a noble heart, nor the 
truthful fervour of its utterance. Even in those early 
times, the Saxons more than the surrounding nations 
exhibited that chivalrous feeling which a poet of 
modern Germany thus expresses : " Honour to the 
women ! they twine and weave heavenly roses with 
the web of this earthly life." 

Seldom is a court, encumbered as it is wont to 
be with conventionalism and heartless policy, so fa- 
vourable to the growth of genuine love, as in the case 
of Ethelbert and Bertha. Young, ardent, and unem- 
barrassed in the simplicity of their afiections by previ- 
ous intrigues or disappointments, each was ready to 
enshrine the image of the other, in their heart of 
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hearts. Before them stretched the fair region of hope, 
like a new created Eden, whose skies experience had 
never clouded, and whose paths no tempter dared to 
invade. 

" Sometimes I fear," said the lover, " that thy new 
home, compared with this beautiful Paris, may not 
fully content thee. Thou shalt walk by my side, on 
the white cliffs of Dover, thine own cliffs, and see the 
crested waves heave and break, far below thee, their 
queen. But when thou shalt discover beyond them, 
the pleasant shores of France, stretching like a faint 
cloud, will thy heart still cling to mine ?" 

A bright, confiding smile set his spirit at rest, even 
more than the voice of melody, speaking of the love 
which she should soon plight him at the altar. 

" Ah, that altar ! Will not its solemn rites touch thy 
timid brow with paleness ? Bertha, dearest, let our 
bridal be without tears. These heart-wrung drops are 
but ill omens for future happiness." 

Bertha held sacred this wish of Ethelbert. Nei- 
ther the marriage ritual and response, nor the benedic- 
tion of the venerable man who had shed the baptismal 
water on her infancy, nor the parting from those who 
held her earliest affections, were suffered to draw forth 
a single tear. Of her adored father, of her young bro- 
thers and sisters clasping her strongly in their fond em- 
brace, — she took leave tenderly yet serenely. Around 
the neck of the queen, her beloved mother, she threw 
her arms, and buried her face deep in the bosom where 
she had so oft rested ; but when she raised it, on the 
long silken fringes of her eyelids was no pearl drop. 
Those, who from childhood had known her impulsive 
sensibility, and that she could never part from beloved 
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scenes or playmates, even for a few days, without grief, 
were astonished at her self-control. They knew not 
the high purpose that swelled the bosom of that young, 
delicate bride, gleaming before them like a vision of 
beauty, and gave to the rose-leaf lip, slightly blanched 
with emotion, the smile of an angel. They saw not 
the heaven-born motive that, combining with the 
heart's deep love, had suddenly ripened and subli- 
mated her whole being. 

The royal bridegroom became daily more and more 
fascinated by the graces and virtues of his spouse. 
Her sweetness of spirit, the attractions of her conver- 
sation, the identification of herself with all his cares 
and pleasures, the playfulness of her unclouded spirit, 
the dignity of her queenly bearing, the refinement that 
she diffused over his court, the patience with which 
she sustained trials, or resigned her own wishes, were 
more forcible arguments to his mind, than all the 
pungency of polemics. 

" Thou art so lovely, my wife, so like a sunbeam 
on my path and heart ! How can I ever repay thee for 
the happiness thou hast brought me ?" 

" By tasting the fountain from whence it flows." 

" Thy faith, meanest thou ? Ah ! could I indeed 
be convinced that it was the source of thy virtues. 
But they are the overflowing of thine own pure na- 
ture. Thou wouldst still be goodness itself without 
thy creed." 

" Nay, Ethelbert, thy too partial love perceives not, 
or forgets, how oft I am wayward. Before the life- 
giving Spirit breathed into my heart, it was sad and in 
darkness. Even now, at the close of every day, have 

I need to humble myself, for its doings, or not-doings." 

5 
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"So kind, and forbearing to all beside, how is it, 
that thou ever judgest thyself severely ? Doth not our 
life already overflow with happiness ? I have always 
a fullness of bliss, if thou art near. What more could 
thy faith add ?" 

" To the joys of this life, the hopes of another. 
Oh, beloved of my soul, ere the death angel that must 
divide us cometh, I would fain see thee rejoicing in 
the promise that we shall dwell together for ever." 

The young monarch was more moved by these ap- 
peals, than his words admitted. " Would that the 
God of Bertha were my God," was often his voiceless 
ejaculation. Had she known how often, it would 
have comforted her heart. Before their departure from 
France, he had promised her parents, that she should 
neither be opposed or impeded in the exercise of her 
religion. He not only faithfully regarded, but with 
the generosity of a noble nature, transcended his en- 
gagement. Her retirements in her oratory, at morn 
and eventide, though they might seem protracted, 
were never disturbed, and he protected her in the sa- 
credness of those Sabbath devotions, in which she so 
much delighted. He invited a venerable prelate, the 
favourite instructor of her childhood, to accompany her 
to her new home, and become a resident in his realm. 
For her use, he was induced to prepare the first Chris- 
tian church of which England could boast ; and the 
traveller who now muses within the consecrated walls 
of St. Martin's, looks back through the lapse of more 
than twelve centuries to the conjugal love of the Sax- 
on Ethelbert, and the faithful piety of his queen. 

When the deep fountains of maternal affection were 
« opened for her, and other souls, like unfolded rose-buds 
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laid on her bosom, for whom to pray, she remitted 
not her earnest supplications for her beloved husband. 
Years sped, and there seemed no nearer approach to 
the accomplishment of her highest desire. The accu- 
mulating cares of royalty lay heavy upon him, and he 
devoted much time and labour to the formation of a 
code of laws, by which the rude and discordant system 
of jurisprudence might be regulated. 

At length, tidings were received at court, that a 
party of strangers had landed on the isle of Thanet, 
the very spot where, a century and a half before, the 
brothers Hengist and Horsa bad debarked their fierce, 
marauding followers. But these new comers bore no 
resemblance to those military hordes, whom the unfoir- 
tunate Britons at first invited as allies, and afterwards 
strove in vain to repel as conquerors. They were no 
Scandinavian adventurers, forced on by piratical sea- 
kings to savage conflict, but Christians from Italy and 
Gaul, under the auspices of the missionary Augustine. 
He, who bringeth great events, from causes which 
men account as trifles, had made the blue eyes and 
fair cheeks of some English children, exposed for sale 
in the slave-marts at Rome, instruments in the conver- 
sion of that glorious island, which now plants in every 
pagan clime the cross of her Redeemer. 

This peacefiil embassy sought an audience of the 
king. His lords and counsellors, dissatisfied with his 
compliance, advised that the interview might not be 
held in the palace. 

"These believers in strange deities," said they, 
^'deal in spells and incantations. But their magic 
loses much of its force in the open air." 

So, in the environs of Canterbury, under a canopy 
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of lofty trees, the throne was erected, and Ethelbert 
and Bertha took their seats, enrobed in royal apparel. 
Around, with haughty and frowning brows, was a cir- 
cle of nobles, ealdermen, and pagan priests, while be- 
yond, a vast concourse of people, filled with intense 
curiosity, spread over the rich green turf that covered 
dale and hillock. 

A procession was seen slowly to advance. At its 
head came Augustine, afterwards called the Apostle of 
England. A massy cross of silver was borne before 
him. He was followed by forty ecclesiastics, walking 
two and two, displaying on a rich banner the eflSgy of 
Jesus, and chanting hymns antiphonally, in deep, me- 
lodious tones. Ethelbert descended from his throne 
10 receive this singular embassy. Bertha, forgetful of 
the crown that dazzled upon her brow, remembered 
only that she was a wife, and a Christian. With down- 
cast eyes, and folded hands, she silently besought Hea- 
ven that this interview might not be in vain. 

The consultation was long, and earnest. It was 
observed that the monarch more and more lent an at- 
tentive ear. The lofty forehead of the missionary be- 
came less clouded and his piercing eye gathered bright- 
ness. He repeated that the religion which he proffer- 
ed had no fellowship with the sword, was not promul- 
gated by force over the consciences of men, but breath- 
ed peace and love from Him who had died for their 
salvation. 

" I am not anxious," replied Ethelbert, " to change 
the gods of my nation. But your purpose is benevolent. 
Therefore I give you full liberty to preach to my people, 
and will provide for your fitting accommodation." 

Overjoyed at so favourable a result, they expressed 
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their thanks to the courtiers and liberal-minded king, 
and departed singing anthems of praise, whose sweet 
and solemn echoes, softened by the hush of twilight, 
thrilled the hearts of the listeners, like a voice from 
heaven. Bertha, inspired with delighted gratitude, 
hastened to execute the commission of her husband, 
and prepared within the precincts of Canterbury, 
lodging and entertainment for the honoured guests. 
Multitudes who were induced by curiosity to visit 
them, were impressed by their instructions, and the 
sanctity of their example. 

Animated by his success among the Saxons, Au- 
gustine sought out the despised and humbled BHtons, 
who soon after their subjugation by the Romans had 
nominally embraced Christianity. But the lapse of 
nearly six centuries, and an almost exterminating con- 
flict with their present idolatrous lords, had darkened 
both the hope of earth, and the light from heaven. 
Even the lives of their clergy were debased by igno- 
rance and vice, so that scarcely a fragment of right 
example or discipline remained to the people. 

The missionary at length obtained from the Brit- 
ish prelates a promise to meet him in Worcestershire. 
Thither they came, few in number, men of sad coun- 
tenances and a bitter spirit. He earnestly strove to 
convince them of error, both in doctrine and observ- 
ance, and to lead them to reformation. But, suspicious 
and vacillating, they neither yielded to his arguments, 
nor were able to establish their own. A second 
consultation was appointed, and ere its arrival, they 
decided to seek the advice of an aged hermit, long 
renowned in that region for austere wisdom. 

The shades of night had gathered, and a chill rain 
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fell like hail-drops upon the leafless trees, as through 
tangled and precipitous paths they wound their way 
to the cave of the recluse. With difficulty they ob- 
tained admittance. It was not until after prolonged 
parley, that the stone which secured the entrance, 
was roled away. The glare of their torches revealed 
a subterranean cell, of unequal height, and a man of 
forbidding aspect, apparently of great strength, but 
wasted by abstinence and seclusion. His long, lean 
limbs protruded from a mantle of skins, in which he 
was scantily wrapped. Through the thick, grizzled 
hair and beard, that formed an almost continuous 
mesh, only the prominent points of his features were 
visible, and his cold, gray eyes looked luridly forth, 
as if to petrify the beholder. 

" Wherefore come ye hither ?" he cried, in a start- 
ling, discordant tone. 

His visitants recounted their troubles, their doubts, 
their need of counsel, and their reverence for his reputed 
wisdom. Without movement of muscle or eyelid, 
like one fashioned from the rock that surrounded him, 
he regarded their words. 

" More strangers, — say ye ? — Has not the coming 
of strangers and their laws, already been our destruc- 
tion ? Brought not Caesar and his legions a new faith 
upon their swords' points ? Did not your Saxon lords 
with the battle-axe hew it away ? And now there come 
other strange men to talk about the soul. Are there 
no souls in their own country, that they thus traverse 
sea and land to find them ?" 

Moving his lips for awhile inarticulately, as if mar- 
shalling bitter thoughts, he exclaimed, with added 
violence, — 
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" The soul ! What know they, or what know ye, 
of that mysterious thing ? And ye would fain make 
laws for it, blind and foolish as ye are ? — The soul ! 
Whence cometh it? — And when with the death-cry 
it teareth a passage through the clay, whither goeth 
it ? — Ha ! answer me ! — ^Whither ?" 

Alarmed at his excitement of feeling, they hasted 
to lay before him the gifts they had brought. With- 
out deigning a glance at them, he raised his harsh 
voice to a shout, — 

" New religions ! — Another god ! — Our fathers wor- 
shipped the blue Woden, and the Druids cut the sacred 
mistletoe with a knife of gold, and the bards sang to 
the harp the praise of heroes, and from the stateliest 
oak, to the smallest moss-blade, from every grove and 
fountain came the whisper of in-dwelling and friendly 
spirits. Hath it ever been better with us, than with 
them — freely launching their wattled boats upon their 
own peaceful waters? Better ! — ^with British blood in 
your veins, — clinging to some shadow of deity, to some 
vile, flapping bat that nestles in the mind of your 
tyrannous lords ? Better ! — rooted out, and trampled 
down, and finding beasts of prey more merciful than 
men ?'' — 

And he laughed a bitter and scornful laugh. Then, 
drawing himself up to his full gigantic height, till his 
head touched the roof of the cavern, — ^his eyes redden- 
ing in the torch-light with a baleful glare, he continued 
to murmur in hollow whispers, and hoarse recitative, 
as if holding converse with demons. The Britons, 
inly shuddering, fancied that they heard the rushing of 
swift and heavy wings, mixed with unearthly shrieks. 
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It was the swell of the tempest. After a long interval, 
he added in a more subdued tone, — 

" Ye have asked me for a sign. What is it to me, 
with whom ye collude, or whom ye choose for your 
masters, slaves as ye are, and hypocrites, professing to 
believe in Christ, yet crouching under the mace of 
Thor the thunderer? For a sign ye ask me! — Go 
your way unto this stranger-priest. If he rise to re- 
ceive you, listen to his words, and obey them. If he 
rise not, refuse a faith that is not able to abase his 
pride. This is all the sign I give you. And now go 
your ways, for the day breaketh.'' 

The British prelates, superstitiously yielding to the 
ascetic, were content to stake on a mere accident, or 
the whim of a maddening brain, a negotiation so mo- 
mentous. At the appointed time, they repaired to 
Worcestershire. Augustine, sitting under the broad 
shadow of an oak, chanced not to rise as they ap- 
proached. Therefore to all his arguments they were 
immovable, and met every conciliatory proposal with 
a negative. The ravings of a semi-savage in his cav- 
ern prevailed to neutralize the eloquence of the mis- 
sionary, even though assuming somewhat of prescience, 
it depicted the impending evils of contumacy. 

Yet this disappointment was effaced by the suc- 
cess that awaited him among his Saxon hearers, throngs 
of whom renounced the delusions of paganism. For 
Bertha, the pious and lovely queen, was reserved an 
exquisite joy— Ethel bert's avowal of his belief in the 
Christian religion. Who can describe her delight, her 
adoring gratitude, as she beheld him approach the 
baptismal font ? More than a payment for the cares 
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and sorrows of a whole life, was his tremulous whisper 
in retirement : 

" Thy hand, my wife, hath led me to the Cross ; 
thine example, the beauty of holiness." 

Soon after the conversion of the king, which makes 
memorable in the annals of England the year 597, 
ten thousand of his subjects abjured idolatry, and in 
one day received the seal of baptism. Rapidly the 
knowledge of the truth overspread the realms of Kent 
and Essex, nor was it long ere the whole Saxon hep- 
tarchy shared in its light. 

Bertha lived not to witness the ^entire glorious re- 
sult. But her highest aspirations were satisfied. The 
harvest for which she had long waited, was complete. 
The "Nunc dimittis'' seemed to gleam on her still 
beautiful brow, when the husband of her heart, and 
their children, became the votaries of a pure faith. 
May her example, with its crown of reward, animate 
every true-hearted woman to persevere in the " pa- 
tience of faith, and the labour of love," for those whom 
she holds dearer than her own life. 
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And their nobles have sent their little ones to tlie waters ; thef 
came to the pits and found no water ; they returned with their veBself 
empty. 

When the youthful fever of the soul .: • 

Is awakened in thee first, 
And thou go'st like Judah's children forth 

To slake the burning thirst ; 

And when dry and wasted, like the springs 

Sought by that little band, 
Before thee, in their emptiness. 

Life's broken cisterns stand ; 

When the golden fruits that tempted thee, 

Turn to ashes on the taste, 
And thine early visions fade and pass, 

Like the mirage of the waste ; 

When faith darkens, and hopes vanish 

In the shade of coming years. 
And the urn thou bear'st is empty. 

Or overflowing with thy tears ; 
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Though the transient springs have failed thee, 
Though the founts of youth are dried. 

Wilt thou among the mouldering stones 
In weariness abide ? 

Wilt thou sit among the ruins, 
With all words of cheer unspoken, 

Till the silver cord is loosened, 
Till the golden bowl is broken ? 

Up and onward ! towards the East 

Green oases thou shalt find, — 
Streams that rise from higher sources 

Than the pools thou leav^st behind. 

Life has import more inspiring 

Than the fancies of thy youth ; 
It has hopes as high as Heaven, 

It has labour, it has truth. 

It has wrongs that may be righted, 

Noble deeds that may be done ; 
Its great battles are unfought, 

Its great triumphs are unwon. 

There is rising from its troubled sleep 

A low, unceasing moan ; 
There are aching, there are breaking 

Other hearts beside thine own. 

From strong limbs that should be chainless, 

There are fetters to unbind ; 
There are words to raise the fallen. 

There is light to give the blind. 
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There are crushed and broken spirits 
That electric thoughts may thrill ; 

Lofty dreams to be embodied 
By the might of one strong will. 

There are God and Heaven above thee ; 

Wilt thou languish in despair ? 
Tread thy griefs beneath thy feet, 

Scale the walls of Heaven by prayer, 

'Tis the key of the Apostle, 
That will open Heaven below ; 

'Tis the ladder of the Patriarch, 
Whereon angels come and go. 



BELOVED OF THE EVENING STAR. 



AN INDIAN LEGEND. 

KT mS. B. OAKES SMITH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Then list the legend long since heard 

Beside the Red man's winding river, 
What time the wilds and forests lone 

Were held by right of bow and quiver. 

^ JDmm C. JMMrf . 

Every place of any picturesque pretension has its 
Lover's Leap," a cliff, high and rugged, shelving 
over a boiling flood, which became at one time the 
scene of a thrilling tragedy. Strange that an emotion 
of such universal import as Love, should be treated 
with so little reverence by the constitution of society ; 
that a sentiment involving so much of human happi- 
ness or misery, affecting health, intellect, and life 
itself, should be the subject for gibes and jokes, in- 
stead of being met, as it should be, with solemn and 
holy thought, and deep, earnest reverence, as of a mys- 
tery belonging to the soul itself and not to be pro- 
faned. Laws are made not to guard the sacredness 
of this necessity of our being, but to guard inviolate 
the sacredness of contract. " This ought ye to do, 
and not to leave the other undone." We all weep 
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over the wrongs and sorrows of loving hearts ; historj, 
literature, the dweller of the palace, and the peasant 
beside the " stile," each and all are alive to the same 
sentiment, and suifer the same griefs, yet no man has 
said to his neighbour, Come, let us see if we cannot 
do something to right this great human wrong ; let us 
see to it that the congenial stand only in relation, and 
thus do away the greatest temptation to evil in the 
minds of the weak and the erring." 

The Ken-dus-keag is a narrow tributary of the 
Penobscot in the State of Maine. Having at one 
time by some great convulsion forced itself through the 
primitive rocks of that region, its banks are left wild 
and broken, seeming altogether too majestic for the 
foaming, noisy little trough of water gurgling beneath. 
Two miles from the citv of Bangor is a cliff upon 
its margin, something nore than two hundred feet 
in height, which bows itself towards the opposite 
shore, whose dissevered rocks still yearn for their old 
companionship. Here is the place where one given 
to romance would be sure to look for some fine old 
legends, some tale of stirring adventure or beautiful 
sentiment, to give vitality and human interest to what 
might else be the waste place of nature. Accordingly 
we find the story of Mequa (the Squirrel, literally), 
the graceful Indian of the Penobscot, already associated 
with the spot long before the European had looked 
upon its beauty, or made its bright waters subservient 
to the purposes of thrift. 

Mequa was not a native of this region, but a girl ta- 
ken captive after the defeat of one of the tribes farther 
to the north. She was originally designed for sacrifice ; 
but her exceeding grace, her vivacity and tenderness, 
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SO won upon tbe hearts of her captors that the ceremo- 
ny was delayed, and finally passed out of mind. Un- 
like the maidens of the tribe into which she had been 
adopted, who were laborious, patient of fatigue, and 
content to be the slaves rather than companions of their 
warrior and hunter lovers and husbands, Mequa openly 
refused such bondage, laughed at the burdens attempt- 
ed to be forced upon her, and with sucb pretty petu- 
lance shrunk from wigwam toil, that she soon became 
the privileged pet of the tribe. In return she wrought 
moccasins and belts with unequalled skill and elegance, 
she arranged wampum for the warriors, and ornaments 
for the squaws in a style of excellence they had never 
before witnessed, so that Mequa became to these chil- 
dren of the woods indispensable, in the same way that 
an accomplished milliner is so to the more civilized wo- 
men of our cities. W 

Coquettishly fond of ornament herself, she never 
appeared unadorned with feathers and shells, wild ber- 
ries and furs of the choicest kind ; indeed, she must 
have been to the Indian mind what a rare piece of art 
is to the civilized, a thing to be looked upon with delight 
and admiration disconnected with the ordinary emo-* 
tions of humanity, for the pleasuring and the adorn- 
ing of Mequa became the delight of the tribe. The 
name they had given her indicated their perception of 
her character. Mequa, the Squirrel, was in truth as 
freakish, as gay, as whimsical, as coquettish as this 
rarest masquerader of the woods, and withal as grace- 
ful, as loveable, as pertinaciously attachable. 

One of the whims of Mequa was to sleep in the 
summer nights within a cave, still to be seen to the 
right of the cliff. This cave is large enough to hold 
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five or six persons ; it is open towards the water side 
only ; below the floor the bank is nearly perpendicular, 
from the sides of which spring trees of the largest size, 
so as to hide the mouth entirely from one unacquainted 
with its existence. The access is difficult on account 
of the steepness of the shore, but the spot is sheltered 
and most lovely when once secured. In the days of 
Mequa, when the forest was unbroken, the river un- 
shackled, and nature in her primitive glory, it might 
well tempt a wayward girl to its secure and most 
tranquil retreat. Here the birds yielded a wilderness 
of melody, the sunbeams glinted upon the leaves, and 
the wind, which found no lodgment within, tilted the 
branches of the trees, and whispered all day in the 
pines on the hill top. The steady roar of the falls 
lent a monotonous melody, relieved at intervals, by that 
changeful sound, as i^a new gush of accumulated 
water gave them a deeper voice. 

This freak of' Mequa's passed in the tribe as a 
freak, to all but Pusanos, the Panther, who saw some- 
thing covert and mysterious in this solitary retreat. 
Pusanos was the son of the old chief of the tribe, a 
* youth as agile, as alert, and as deadly too, -as the 
creature whose name he bore. He had long been 
the secret lover of the girl, and no one doubted his 
love was returned with a singleness and devotion pe- 
culiar to one with such individuality of character as 
Mequa ; yet it was most true that she took delight in 
teasing her lover, in exciting his jealousy, and affect- 
ing for the whim of the moment sentiments entirely 
foreign to the reality. No sooner did she find Pusa- . 
nos uneasy at her bower in the cave, than she became 
the more pertinacious in her disposition to go there. 
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What was at first the pretty daring of a wayward 
girl, became m time the weapon of a woodland co- 
quette.* 

Whether it was that a fear of her lover grew grad- 
ually upon the mind of the girl — for indeed he became 
stern, silent, and observant of her motions— or whether 
there might have been real mystery, is now needless 
to inquire, for it was observed that she became daily 
timid and sensitive, regarding the young chief with 
an expression of such soulful tenderness, so entirely 
unlike her former gayety, that the coldness and reserve 
of Pusanos was the more surprising. Indifferent to 
her ornaments, listless in her motions, the dainty qual- 
ities of character, which had won for her the pretty 
appellative of Mequa, seemed fast departing from the 
wild-WQod beauty. 

At the period of the change we have just described, 
Mequa, in the exuberance of her mischief, or in the 
recklessness of her despondency, had slept three succes- 
sive nights in the cave. The third morning she came 
forth pale and trembling, with her wampum girdle 
bound around her arm, and 'an arrow in her hand 
dabbled in blood. Returning to the lodge of her 
foster parents, she sat down in the farthest part alone, 
and weeping bitterly. Accustomed to her many moods, 
the old woman contented herself with wrapping the 
skins together beneath her head, and asking of the 
wound. Mequa returned no answer excepting by her 
tears and holding up the arrow which bore upon it the 
totem of Pusanos. All day the poor girl sat in this 

* This cave remains aa above described. The people in the vicinity call it 
the Devil's cave. We tmst hereafter they will call it Mequa's cave, as being 
more sonorous to '< ears polite." 

7 
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wise, uttering no word of complaint. As the night 
approached she went out and sat down by the coun- 
cil-fire in the centre of the village. Surprised at this 
strange act, the elders gathered about the spot and 
waited silently an explanation of her will. 



CHAPTER II. 

'Tis the middle watch of a summer's night — 

The earth is dark but the heavens are bright : 

Nought is seen in the vault on high 

But the moon and the stars and the cloudless sky, 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light in the welkin blue. 

Draft*. 

For three years the hunting grounds of the tribes 
had been nearly desolate of game. The hunters pur- 
sued it through long and perilous ways, but the supply 
had been too scanty to meet their wants. Vainly had 
sacrifices been made ; all spells and incantations proved 
of no avail; the women grew sullen and disheartened, 
while the men, weary of their complaints, and enfeebled 
by the famine, began to talk of a removal farther west. 
Mequa had scarcely seemed able to comprehend the 
sufferings of the people, for she was the foster daugh- 
ter of an expert hunter, and beloved as she was by 
all around her, she found a supply always ready for her 
needs; she had kept herself free from anxiety from the 
natural hopefulness of her character, which found itself 
incapable of comprehending an evil till it was forced 
upon her, and because as yet she had suffered little in- 
convenience. Now, however, she appeared weighed 
down by the sufferings of the people. A conviction of 
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want and misery, protracted and increasing, seemed to 
have fallen with stunning effect upon her mind. 

Drawing her robe about the wounded arm, and 
folding her small wrist and hand over it, she arose 
and stood before them. She attempted to speak, but 
the words refused to leave her lips, and her breast only 
heaved with inarticulate sounds. At length she raised 
her head and cast a searching glance through the 
group. Pusanos was not there, and the glare of the 
torch hid him from her view as he stood with his back 
against a hemlock, with foot and head advanced, 
watching her strange proceedings. Recovering firm- 
ness, Mequa went on, though her face was ashy pale, 
and she trembled in every limb. 

"Three nights has a vision appeared to the eye of 
Mequa. Three nights has a youth fair as the moon- 
beams, still and solemn, come down from the Evening 
Star and bid me follow him. "You must leave the 
tribe, Mequa," he said, "for I have blighted the corn 
and dispersed the game for your sake, and they will 
perish unless you leave them." " I will go away," 
continued the maiden, " I will bring no more evil upon 
the tribe." 

The Chiefs had no doubt the Great Spirit had thus 
signified his will to the girl, and they sat long with 
heads reverently bent, suffering her to depart without 
a word. As she left the circle and came into the 
shadow cast by the great trees which flanked the set- 
tlement, Pusanos sprang across her path. Mequa looked 
up in the face of the stern young chief, and stood, so 
calm, so sad, so utterly bereft of all save her deep 
inward woe, that even he, who had folded his arms 
and bent his proud eye scornfully upon her, relaxed his 
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severity, and stooped his head to read the strange, 
mournful expression of her eyes. She did not move, 
but her lips trembled, and a tear which swelled under 
her lid remained there as if without its fellow. 

"So then Mequa follows the youth of the Evening 
Star," at length the chief uttered bitterly. 

The girl sprang forward and clasped her fingers 
upon his arm, and looked up searchingly into his face, as 
if a dim terrible truth grew upon her mind. 

*'I follow the will of the Great Spirit," she at 
length uttered falteringly. 

" And who was the fair youth stealing with honey- 
words to the ear of the false-hearted maiden whis- 
pered Pusanos. 

" Mequa is very foolish, but she is not false ; she 
goes to her doom for the good of your people," she 
answered mournfully, for indeed grief seemed to have 
deprived her of the power of resentment. 

Pusanos shook bis head, and with a quick motion 
tore the robe from her wounded arm. 

"Think you the Panther had set his fangs thus 
unless assured of wrong ? Mequa shall not go forth — 
she shall be the scorn of her sex." 

The girl dropped her arms to her side, and stood for 
a moment as if crushed and broken-hearted at the tone 
and words of her lover. At length she lifted her head, 
with its sweet earnest air of indignant spirit, and said, 
"Mequa would know the meaning of Pusanos." 

" Oh nothing, only that she loves this youth of the 
Evening Star." 

"Mequa is doomed by the Great Spirit; she dare 
not love any more. She must pass as does the foam 
from tlfe cataract, the mist over the river ; the moon- 
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beam when it steals out from the glen, and leaves all 
to blackness and grief." 

The solemn tones of her voice, and the truthfulness 
of her look fell like a chill upon Pusanos, and he mur- 
mured, " You do not love me, Mequa.'' 

She burst into a flood of sorrowful tears, but was 
silent. 

" Hear me, Mequa ; three nights have you slept in 
the cave, and three nights have I sat all night upon 
the bank with the Ken-dus-keag between us. I saw 
you enter, heard your voice singing alone to the falls, 
and, Mequa, three times did I behold the youth of 
whom you speak steal adown to your resting-place. 
The third night I sent an arrow, which should have 
pierced the heart of the false-hearted maiden." 

Mequa redoubled her tears. " I thought it was but 
Weeng.* I knew not the youth of the Evening Star 
came to me, although I saw him descend in my dreams. 
Oh, Pusanos, will he take me from thee ? In the Spirit 
Land wilt thou not find me ?" 

" Had you loved me, Mequa, you had not slept in 
the cave of Weeng. Even the stars above had not 
dared to love the chosen of Pusdnos, had she been true 
of heart." 

Mequa wrung her hands bitterly. " Poor, foolish 
Mequa Vas all she could say. 

" No, Mequa — you were full of weak fancies, and 
now all is lost. I could not trust you, even should you 
bring me the great shining stone of the White Hills, 
which though near at hand, as you climb the cliff, is 
for ever seen upon a more distant peak when the sum- 
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mit is gained.* But mind me, Mequa, do not attempt 
to escape. The arrow of Pusanos shall find you if but 
a step from the village." 

Passing on a few paces he turned back, and saw 
her still upon the spot, with her sweet eyes fixed upon 
him. He returned, and would have led her away, but 
she shrank from his touch, and looked imploringly into 
his face, saying, 

" Let me go, Pusanos, it is the will of the Great 
Spirit; I would save thy people from further harm. If 
1 may not go, let the arrow of the Panther finish his 
work ; why should Mequa perish by fire and torture ?" 

The Chief shuddered and bounded forward, as if 
even then his strong arm were enough to shield her 
from harm, although his heart was filled with the bit- 
terness of distrust. 

Oh that Mequa had died with her people ! Why 
should she live ? Where is the joy of her heart ? Where 
is the light of her path ? She is alone in her grief — 
— no eye weeps for her — no heart pities her — her 
dreams are evil, and yet her heart is not bad — Oh that 
she might die !" She had cast herself upon the ground, 
and in this way gave utterance to her emotions. 

• " The Carbuncle of the White Hills" is often referred to in Indian legends, 
and the common people of that region have many vague and ^mantic storiai 
connected with attempts to discover its eiistence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

White man ! I say not that they lie 
Who preach a faith so dark and drear, 

That wedded hearts in yon cold sky 
Meet not as they were mated here. 

But scorning not thy faith, thou must, 
Stranger, in mine have equal trust. 

A MONTH went by, and the sufferings of the tribe 
were daily increasing. The chiefs, wondered at the 
stay of Mequa after the announcement she had made. 
No one doubted the truth of the revealment, and peo- 
ple began to scorn the girl who shrank feebly from 
the mission of the Great Spirit. They looked when 
she should go forth to her solitary doom, and leave 
them again to the smiles of the Spirit of Good. They 
came to her wigwam, and demanded that she should 
be given up by her foster parents for the welfare of 
the tribe. 

Mequa heard the tumult of voices, and she came 
to the door of the lodge. All shrank back with sur- 
prise, so pale and so changed had she become. They 
could still see the full lustrous eyes of the gracefiil 
Mequa, the sweet earnest mouth ; but her cheek was 
thin, and her form swayed in its feebleness like* a^ 
reed in the storm. Casting her mournful glance over 
the group, she saw not the person of the Panther, and 
^ deadly chill grew upon her, for she thought of the 
tortures of the sacrifice to which she supposed herself 
doomed. But no one laid grasp upon her, and she 
stood with folded hands, waiting when they should 
speak. 
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" Mequa will obey the will of the Great Spirit," 
she said meekly, observing that all were silent. Pass- 
ing through the group, she took her way to the cliff 
U|K)n the banks of the Ken-dus-keag, which was within 
the area of the village. The people followed at a dis- 
tance, not doubting that she would now obey the voice 
of the vision which had commanded her to leave her 
adopted tribe for the good of the people. 

Iler steps were feeble, and as she went on, tears, 
silent and hopeless, fell from her eyes. Sometimes 
she stopped as if even then she clung to the idea that 
Pusanos would save her, for she sent keen glances to 
the woody covert, and up the ravine, from whence 
she had so often seen him emerge in her days of glad- 
ness. But he came not, and she pursued her way 
alone, with the people mourning, yet demanding her 
doom. 

Reaching the verge of the cliff she stood long peer- 
ing down into the roaring mass, not in terror of the 
fall, for she gave back no repining glance, but as if 
communing with the solitude and immensity of the 
great world, from which she must depart. At length 
she lifted her eyes upward, and then it seemed as if 
the silvery mist which hung over the river veiled her 
^n, and she floated downward, falling, and yet sus- 
tained. 

As the day closed in, the hunters, laden with spoil, 
were entering the village, and Pusanos was the first 
to detect the group in the rear of the cliff. Casting* 
aside the burdens of the chase, he sprang with long 
bounds to the spot, just as the form of Mequa sank 
downward. One moment the light figure of the 
youth was poised upon the vergd ; one moment fixed 
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and statue-like be stood between tbe spectator and tbe 
red warm light of tbe borizon ; and tben tbe cold gray 
headland loomed up as it was wont, and the river roll- 
ed beneath, chafing tbe rocks with its never-ceasing 
flow. 

Tbe people uttered a cry of grief, for the youth 
and maiden were tbe beloved of tbe tribe. As they 
lifted up their eyes, tbe clouds parted, and tbe new 
moon in tbe form of a silver bow, faint and slender, 
appeared as if hanging from tbe sky over tbe spot 
where tbe lovers had disappeared, and by its side was 
a bright star, white and most beautiful, and they knew 
it was Mequa, beloved of tbe Evening Star, who thus 
nestled at the side of Pusanos, whose bow was placed 
in the heavens to protect the maiden so gentle and 
loving. Since that time, whenever tbe moon comes 
forth thus in tbe heavens, a slender bow with one 
meek star at her side, the Indians say it is Mequa 
and Pusanos, and at such times they offer sacrifices 
to the memory of her, who through her gentle offer- 
ing of herself brought them a fruitful harvest and an 
abundance of game. When she thus appears beside 
her lover, it is an omen of good. 



It is not unusual for an Indian to dream in the 
way described in the above legend ; that some great 
sacrifice, some immolation of himself, or some jour- 
ney or labour is demanded of him for tbe public good, 
and tbe mandate is religiously obeyed. To shrink from 
the mission, to disregard tbe voice of tbe Great Spirit 
made audible in dreams, is considered to tbe last de- 
gree wicked and cowardly. Whatever evils may after- 
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wards befall the individual or the public, would be 
regarded as a penalty for his impiety. It is curious 
to trace the analogy in this to the belief of the an- 
cients, when dreams were treated with solemn rever- 
ence, and oracles were consulted to expound their ter- 
rible and momentous signification. We talk indig- 
nantly of the impositions practised in this way upon 
the multitude, and laugh at the absurd meanings thus 
attached to the vagaries of a heated and will-enfran- 
chised brain ; but it is more charitable, and more in 
accordance with the facts of human development, to 
suppose that the interpreter of dreams and the consult- 
er of oracles were both alike deluded by the vagueness 
of mystery in which the human mind delights ; that 
the mummeries of the priest were practised less from 
the intent to deceive, than to produce a state best 
adapted to the purposes of clear vision. We are fast 
casting aside the crude shackles of superstition, and 
God only knows how much of the best part of religion 
is going also— its simpleness of faith, its earnest and 
affectionate hold of the heart, which clings to it with 
the tenacity of the Patriarch when he said, " I will not 
let thee go except thou bless me." The cold intellec- 
tual assent of the understanding, however high in the 
abstract, is poor in comparison with that life-giving 
grasp which, though dimmed by excess of faith, is yet 
the grasp of one who feels a great and overwhelming 
human need. 

Surely it is not well to make our religion, as the 
tendency of the age is, a matter for logical deduction, 
a subject for seventh-day speculation, when it should 
be a daily and hourly craving of the heart, a going forth 
of the spirit to commune with spuit, a beautiful lifting 
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of the veil of the temple to behold the mystery and 
glory within. The instinctive faith of the child-man is 
better than this, who sees God in clouds and hears 
him in the wind," and who in the dimness of his rever- 
ence, gropes amid omens and dreams, in the blind fear 
of slighting the intimations of that all-pervading power, 
which he "ignorantly worships." 



THE SEASONS. 



BT IMANDA K. CLARK. 

There cometh a virgin from regions bright, 

With a gentle mien and a footstep light ; 

She treadeth softly o'er vale and hill, 

And flowers spring up 'neath her footsteps still : 

The Crocus and Hyacinth wake to greet 

The welcome sound of her coming feet ; 

The Snowdrop lifts up its fair white face. 

Rejoiced to escape from its hiding place ; 

And out from the Bluebell's tiny cup 

A peal of welcome arises up. 

Like the low, faint ringing of fairy bells. 

From their tiny chalice a greeting swells. 

One voice arises throughout her track — 

From plain or streamlet — 'tis " welcome back." 

An emerald robe in her path she flings. 

And breezes soft in her breath she brings ; 

O'er plain and forest her way she takes. 

She unchaineth the river and ice-bound lakes ; 

Silently, lightly she's seen to glide 

And sprinkle with verdure the mountain side. 

Then she bendeth her way to the bowers of trees, 

Where again sports lightly the balmy breeze. 

While birds carol blithely their strains of love. 

Which float on the zephyr, resound in the grove. 
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The virgin smiles sweetly and passeth on, 

For she knoweth all joy when her work is done. 

She openeth the seed and the fragile shoot, • 

She sendeth soft showers to the tender root ; 

She watereth the blossoms with drops of dew. 

And the infaut leaflet doth share it too. 

She speaketh, and patches of waving grain 

Are crowning the hill-top and covering the plain; 

And the husbandman casteth his eye with pride 

O'er his fields and his coming harvests wide. 

But the virgin goeth — afar is seen 

One of riper years and a loftier mien ; 

Pray who is the virgin around whom doth cling 

Sweet flowers and herbage ? Her name is Spring. 

S UMMER. 

The maiden that comes hath a ruddier lip, 
A brighter cheek and a firmer step. 
She dwells in the sunshine, she seeks not the shade, 
She loves not to rest in the cool silent glade. 
Where her footfall is heard it is parched and dry, 
She stays not where streamlets are wandering by ; 
She bathes not her brow in the purling brook, 
For the cool deep forest she doth not look. 
But she walks o'er the meadow, she lives on the plain. 
She guides the tired reapers in gathering the grain ; 
She prides in the harvest, she ripens the fruit, 
She opens the flower and enlarges the shoot. 
She delighteth at noontide — at close of the day, 
In the warm sultry eve, when no winds are at play. 
Her music's the thunder, her bath is the storm. 
She watereth the earth with the rain soft and warm ; 
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She sendeth cooling and grateful showers 
To slake the thirst of the drooping flowers. 
The Tulip for her rears its stately head, 
And the Rose leaf blushes a deeper red ; 
The Jessamine pours forth a fragrant sigh 
To greet her steps as she passeth by. 
She weareth a robe of tight gossamer thin. 
She hath a dark brow and a ruddy skin, 
Her cheek is full and her eye is dark, 
And the glare of day it delights to mark. 
She sees the corn ripen, the red fruit grow. 
And her onward footsteps are calm and slow. 
She bids farewell with a faltering heart. 
She lingers long ; it is hard to depart. 
'Tis Summer that goeth — but who is he 
That cometh by stealth thus warily ? 

AUTUMN. 

His brow is bound with the yellow sheaf, 
The ripened corn and the faded leaf. 
With the purple grape and the berry red 
He weaveth a crown for his white bald head. 
His path o'er the hill-top is marked by decay. 
With the green leaves of Summer he streweth his 
way ; 

And the forests put changing liveries on 
Like the crimson glow of the setting sun. 
Or the royal purple a monarch wears, 
Or the rainbow hues of an angel's tears. 
Or the mellow tints of the clouds that lie 
Asleep, on the breast of a sunset sky. 
When the glories of Summer fade away — 
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Like mists from the face of the opening day — 
And the fair young flowers droop their heads and die, 
A gleam of triumph illumes his eye, 
And a mournful smile to his lip is brought 
When he looks at the ruin his hand hath wrought. 
He glides through the forest and sendeth the breeze 
Through the rustling branches of tall old trees. 
The wild wind whistles around his head, 
And the green blade withers beneath his tread ; 
He lives near the wine-press, he quaf& the bright 
stream. 

He delights in its flavour, its cool sparkling beam ; 

He shakes the nut in his pathway drear. 

The luscious peach and the mellow pear ; 

He sees afar one of chilling look. 

Whose cold, sharp glances he cannot brook : 

So he wrappeth his mantle around him fast. 

And turneth to go, for his work is past. 

He glideth swift to his faded home, 

'Tis Autumn goeth — but who doth come ? 

WINTER. 

His cheek is furrowed, his locks are white. 

His air is wild, and his eye is bright ; 

A chaplet of ice-gems he wears on his brow. 

With icicle ear-drops and turban of snow. 

The frost is his breath, and the hail and the sleet 

Are found in his pathway, they're marks of his feet ; 

His couch is the snow-drift, his music's the blast ; 

He joys when it whistles, he sighs when 'tis past. 

When the voice of the tempest is heard afar, 

He crieth, exulting, aha ! aha ! 
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He lasheth his car to the whirlwind's steeds, 

And on in the track of the storm he speeds. 

When the wild wind screams like an eagle's cry, 

And the strife of the elements rages high ; 

When the blending snow and the driving sleet 

In the darkness in angry contest meet ; 

Ah, then he glories ; and then his form 

Triumphantly glides through the beating storm ; 

A beautiful robe o'er the earth he flings, 

As stainless and white as an angel's M'ings. 

He waveth his spear o'er the sparkling lake. 

And it weareth a yoke none but Spring can break ; 

And the playful streams down the hills that leap. 

He locks in an icy though " transient sleep." 

Then through the tall forest he bendeth his way. 

Where wild winds are singing and blasts are at play ; 

He climbeth each tree, and he covers each bough 

With a mantle of ice and a collar of snow ; 

With bright diamond drops he bedecketh the stalk. 

He leaveth his traces where'er he doth walk. 

He breathes on the window, and straightway it brings 

Bright pictures of silver and beautiful things : 

Like a phantom pageant they rise to view. 

And vanish away like the morning dew. 

He is merry and sportive, and joyful and gay, * 

With the young and the aged he loveth to play ; 

But he's chilly and cold, from his touch we start. 

But we do not weep when 'tis time to part : 

For we love the bright sky, and the fresh green tree. 

And we grieve not. Winter^ to part with thee. 



VISIT TO OUR PARISH. 



BT MBS. LUCT H. WELLS, 
Author of a Mother^ Plea Av the Sabbtth. 

Mt father's lot was cast in an obscure country 
parish. Nothing but the hope of doing good could 
have induced him to select it as a residence, for it was 
a spot where intemperance and vice in almost every 
form stalked abroad with fearless effrontery. Yet 
amidst much that was painful to a pure mind and be- 
nevolent heart, there was much to awaken deep in- 
terest. The traits of individual character were strong- 
ly marked. The population had been gathered from 
places remote from each other, and consisted of minds 
formed under widely different influences. Some who 
had moved in fashionable life, and enjoyed in youth 
superior mental culture, had been drawn by various 
circumstances to seek a refuge there. Whatever pe- 
culiar habits or opinions they brought with them, yet 
stood out in bold relief. The habits pf the people 
were unsocial. They had been long without a settled 
pastor ; and public worship on the Sabbath, that grand 
humanizer of the soul, that influence which, more than 
all others, stamps upon the character of New England 
its uniform moral beauty, was almost wholly negl^ted. 
Those who meet on a day consecrated to all that is 
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pure and holy, beneath the same roof, as children of 
a common parent, as dependent suppliants or grateful 
recipients of mercy, to ask for blessings that all equally 
need, will have the kindly sympathies of their nature 
called out towards each other. The asperities of their 
character will be worn away, and confidence in each 
other, a feeling of brotherhood from the consciousness 
of common wants, will take the place of cold suspicion 
and distrust. Open vice, too, will disappear from such 
a community ; it cannot breathe in the atmosphere of 
a church-going people. The sight of the crowds gath- 
ering on that holy day, to commune with that Being 
who is to them an object of unmingled dread, — the 
consciousness that within those consecrated walls 
the fervent prayer will ascend as incense to heaven 
for them ; — these influences and associations, recurring 
week after week, they cannot long endure. They 
must either yield to their purifying power, or seek 
some retreat of moral darkness with spirits benighted 
like their own. 

These hallowing and softening influences had long 
been wanting in my father's parish. I have never yet 
seen one who suffered so keenly from the view of 
moral degradation as did that meek and pure spirit, or 
one more deeply imbued with the love of moral purity. 
In books, in life and in manners, he shrunk with in- 
stinctive tlelicacy from all that was unhallowed or 
polluting. Yet, with such pure tastes he laboured there 
year after year, with untiring patience and devoted- 
ness, disarming prejudice, clearing away the rubbish 
from long-neglected. minds, and preparing the way for 
anotler to reap the fruit of his labours. His character 
is beautifully drawn in that portrait sketched by an 
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inspired apostle : Charity sufTereth long and is kind, 
hopeth all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things, and never faUeth.^^ After toiling there some 
years — warning and reproving the vicious till, meek and 
gentle as he was, they shrank abashed from his look, 
healing the broken-hearted by leading them to the 
heavenly physician, and above all diligently instructing 
the young in the paths of peace — he was called home 
to heaven. During his life, he had much to endure 
from the coldness and ingratitude of his parishioners. 
But when he was laid upon the bed of death, the af- 
fection and respect which had been slowly but surely 
deepening in their hearts, burst into life. I was far 
away, and could not enjoy the high privilege of watch- 
ing by his death-bed ; but I learned that at the trying 
hour, when the real character is disclosed, the Christian 
faith and hope which had so long beamed on his dark 
pathway, brightened to seraphic peace and joy. His 
parishioners flocked around him, and hearts of iron 
mould were melted, and eyes that had long been dry, 
wept when listening to his parting admonitions. His 
disease was a rapid consumption, but his labours of love 
paused not to the very last. His latest hours of ease 
were spent in writing to some of his people in whom 
he felt a peculiar interest, and the very night before 
his dissolution, he offered audibly a most fervent prayer 
for his parishioners, for whom he had so long watched 
and laboured apparently almost in vain. 

After a lapse of some years, circumstances put it 
in my power to revisit those scenes, and it may be im- 
agined with what intense interest I looked forward to 
a meeting with those who were so long the objects of 
his care and love, and for whom the fervent prayer 
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had so often ascended to heaven. I know full well 
that when he departed, moral darkness still brooded 
over the whole scene ; but I knew, too, that the real 
power exerted by mind upon mind, cannot be mea- 
sured by the eye and ear alone. In the hidden re- 
cesses of the soul, the faithful reproof or the mild 
entreaty, may have fastened itself never to be dis- 
lodged till the whole spirit is transformed to a heavenly 
likeness. 

The first dwelling I visited was one I well remem- 
bered as having been one of the happiest of New 
England homes. A noble farm afforded in rich abun- 
dance all the comforts of life, and health and prosperity 
was their portion. Their house was the seat of open- 
hearted, unpretending hospitality. The needy never 
went empty away. The houseless wanderer, no mat- 
ter how uninviting his exterior, there was sure to find 
a refuge, and for miles around the distressed and des- 
titute knew the way to that door. One thing alone 
marred their happiness. The husband and father was 
a despiser of the Gospel, and for many years had 
not entered a house of prayer. His wife had long 
been a professed disciple of Jesus, and on those Sab- 
baths when the little band commemorated his dying 
love, she was always there, but she came alone; and 
when her children would depart, and leave her alone 
to taste the hallowed bread and cup, in memory of him 
who died to save, often have I seen the silent tear steal 
down her cheek. For him the pastor was deeply in- 
terested, and for him was one of his dying efforts made, 
but without producing any apparent impression. All 
these memories crowded upon me as I turned towards 
the house. Every thing looked as in former years; — 
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the old gate swung readilj upoo its worn hinges; 
the pure white rose, the thick clustering cinnamony 
and the thornless and scentless red rose, mingled 
their rich blossoms around the porch and window^ as 
before. 

There too was the old orchard where I had whiled 
away the bright summer hours, with the pear and plum 
trees in a sequestered nook a little apart from the vul- 
gar herd. It seemed as if scarce a week had passed, 
since with all the gay hopes of youth springing up in 
my heart, I had plucked the fruit from these same 
trees. I entered the dwelling, and there too all was 
unchanged. There was still the bright row of pewter 
on the upper shelf of the "dresser," glistering like sil- 
ver; the pile of books on the long kitchen table, of a 
character that showed mental culture was not wholly 
neglected ; the same vases with the self-same flowers, 
as it seemed, stood upon the " secretary" in the j 
parlour ; and nought told of change, except that the 
colours of the carpet and window curtains were a little 
dimmed by age. The wife and mother welcomed me 
as the daughter of her beloved and now sainted pastor. 
Her hair was tinged with gray, but her eye was as 
bright, and her step as buoyant as twelve years 
before, though threescore winters had now passed 
over her. When her husband came in, he grasped my 
hand with a look of deep though suppressed emo- 
tion. He spoke of the past with a subdued and gentle 
manner altogether new. The labours of the day were 
ended, the household were called together, the large 
family Bible was placed before the daughter, and after 
she had read a few verses, that father bowed before 
the family altar, and his voice rose to heaven in fervent 
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supplication and devout thanksgiving. At the close of 
the deeply affecting scene, the wife said to me with 
tears, " Do you not rejoice with me Indeed I did, 
and 1 thought, if there be joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, with what new transport must the 
glorified spirit of the faithful pastor have heard the 
tidings, " Behold he prayeth.'' 

I left the inmates of that happy dwelling — ^happy m 
their present lot, and thrice happy in the bright hopes 
of that blessed futurity, now so near to them — deeply 
impressed with the conviction that faithful, self-deny- 
ing labours for the good of others are never lost. As 
I passed along, I saw that a change had come over 
that whole parish. The angel of temperance had 
been there with healing on his wings, and the Spirit of 
God with its purifying influences had followed. I saw 
the fruits in inclosed and cultivated farms, and neatly 
painted dwellings, where a few years before all was 
neglected and desolate. The tears of the more than 
orphan were dried, and the hearts of those who had 
been more than widows could now sing for joy; and as 
they spoke of the glorious change, these words fell like 
music on my ear, " li is in answer to your father^s 
prayers.^^ 

I now turned my footsteps towards the dwelling of 
one in whom I had ever felt a strong interest ; but on 
my way is a neat-looking red farm-house, that I may 
not pass without some kindly reminiscences. The for- 
mer occupants are now dispersed, cheering and glad- 
dening other domestic circles by the performance of 
those quiet duties and little acts of kindness, which 
make up so much of the happiness of life. Well do I 
now remember them as having ^< hearts kneaded with 
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all humane and honourable sentiments," and as I con- 
templated that now deserted dwelling, many a bright 
memory sprung up before me. There I saw a most 
lovely specimen of a green and happy old age, in the 
person of a reverend grandmother. She was educated 
in one of our maritime cities, an indulged and favoured 
child of fortune. In early life, with a family of little 
children, she accompanied her husband to that region, 
then but newly settled, and in a few months she was 
left alone, a widow surrounded by helpless little ones. 
She had a gentle nature, and was formed not to act, 
but to endure cheerfully. The same Providence that 
" tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," provided for 
her. Friends came forward to relieve her of her cares ; 
yet she had known the full share of a widow's sorrows. 
She had lived to see the green sod cover some of her 
loveliest and dearest ; and sons, in whom their father 
lived again, had gone down to the grave before her. 
She felt all this with the keenness of one who lived but 
in the smiles of those she loved ; but her elastic spirit 
rose with the buoyancy of youth, and she quickly smiled 
agaiu. She was a cripple too— repeated injuries re- 
ceived in riding over the ill-made road had deprived 
her of the use of her limbs, and she walked only with 
crutches. Still her face was a perfect mirror of sun- 
shine ; and no one would have suspected that a cloud 
had passed over that brow, scarcely furrowed, though 
she had told her threescore years and ten. One 
scene which occurred at our fireside I often recall, 
when for a moment I am tempted to complain of 
physical inconveniences. A cheerful company had 
been passing the winter evening with us, and while 
they were wrapping themselves in cloaks and furs be- 
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fore encountering the keen air of a bright frosty night, 
she stood for a moment without the aid of her crutches, 
" Why, grandma'am," said one, for by that kindly name 
she was universally designated, I did not know you 
could stand alone." " O yes, I can," she replied in a 
voice that rung with the very spirit of gladness, " and 
make a courtesy too," at the same time playfully ex- 
hibiting her skill in that ladylike accomplishment of her 
early youth. She has long since gone to her last rest; 
but peace to the memory of as gentle and kind a heart 
as ever beat in a human bosom. 

A little farther on, in a dwelling which stands apart 
from the highway, surrounded by tall and half-decayed 
poplars, was a venerable lady whom I was now to visit 
for the last time. Hers too had been a life of vicissi- 
tudes. She came from a city famed for intelligence 
and mental culture, and in her early youth she became 
deeply imbued with the same spirit. Soon after 
marriage she came with the husband to whom she was 
devotedly attached, to that retired spot. For his sake 
she cheerfully left the books, the society and the friends 
of her youth. In a few years he was laid low, and 
she was left with a family of little ones, to struggle 
with cares and privations to which she had hitherto 
been a stranger. Her talents were of a high order, 
and with unwavering firmness and energy of purpose 
she nerved herself for all her situation required. It 
seemed indeed as if every gentle affection was interred 
in the grave of him she mourned, or turned into stone, 
by the stern necessities of her destiny. She seemed 
fearful of suffering her sympathies to gush out even to- 
wards her children ; and her care for them was that of 
a protector and guide, rather than of a tender mother. 
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Yet I am confident she possessed originally warm affec- 
tions. We were returning from church on a sultry 
summer's day. She stepped slow and wearily, for she 
was now no longer young, and methought she needed 
a younger and more vigorous arm to lean upon. In 
the overflowing sympathy of youth I offered her mine. 
The kind look and gentle " thank you, dear," with 
which she accepted my proffer, her air of confiding ten- 
derness as she leaned upon my arm, and talked of 
themes that deeply interested me, convinced me that 
a glowing heart was buried beneath that frozen exte- 
rior. I believe I was a favourite with her. She had no 
fear in permitting herself to love me, for I was not^ 
united to her so closely that she could fear its unnerving 
her for sterner duties. There was the secret of her 
seeming coldness. She dared not give play to her 
affections, lest they should enervate the energy of her 
purpose. She had thought much on religious subjects, 
but the abstract and highly intellectual character of her 
mind inclined her to a cold and barren skepticism. 
Believing that the Deity was too far removed from us 
to take cognizance of our mean affairs, she stood 
alone, — uncheered by that sweet submission * which 
sees a Father's hand even in the darkest dispensations, 
and that faith which can look for aid and strength from 
on high when earthly props are removed. Her only 
resource was to check the warm current of her love, 
and with cold, stem calmness bear up under the bur- 
den which she aloge must endure. My father's gentle 
manners and unobtrusive piety touched the secret 
springs of her soul. She heard, and listened with 
awakened interest, — she compared what he told her of 
&ith and hope, and trust in the Saviour, with the writ- 
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ten word ; and a light, faint and glimmering indeed, 
but still a light from heaven, beamed on her. Her 
children no longer required her care, and at the earnest 
solicitation of a wealthy friend she went, the first time 
for many years, to visit the city of her birth, and the 
few friends of her youth who yet remained. Her visit 
was prolonged for two years, and on her return, would 
that I could convey to the reader an impression of the 
change. It was a most interesting phenomenon in the 
history of mind. During tlie long, monotonous years 
she had passed in the country, performing the same 
round of daily duties, her mind had been almost dor- 
mant, and her imagination, naturally vivid and suscep- 
tible of high culture, had been nearly destitute of ex- 
citement. She had indeed a library of old books, but 
of modern works she knew nothing. In the city, a 
new world burst upon her. A world peopled with 
beings of ideal beauty, glowing with scenes of gor- 
geous splendour, and resounding with strains of deep 
melody and thrilling eloquence. The creation of Scott, 
the voluptuous harmony of Moore, the melancholy and 
deep-toned melody of Byron, and in a higher and purer 
sphere, the soul-enchanting eloquence of Chalmers, 
were before her in one splendid panorama. The effect 
was intoxicating, and on her return, her taste and 
fancy at an advanced age were like eighteen. Ex- 
cited, hurried, rapid thoughts crowded one upon ano- 
ther, till language seemed too faint and slow a medium 
to convey the ideas that thronged upon her brain. Her 
imagination so late excited, did not again subside into 
the frigidity usually attending old age. It gave a 
colouring to her whole future life — it tinged with its 
own brilliant and prismatic hues even her religion. 
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These scenes had passed long before, and as I was 
about to meet her once more, I felt an intense 
curiosity to look within the curtain which concealed 
the workings of that mind, though sinking, as I knew 
it must be, in the feebleness of old age. 

I found her alone, in a retired chamber of her 
house. She welcomed me with a warmth and cor- 
diality unknown to her in former years ; and I fancied 
I could trace, even in the subdued expression of her 
countenance, the benignant influence of gospel hopes. 
I expressed surprise and regret at her apparent lone- 
liness, but with a bright smile she assured me she pre- 
ferred her still retreat to all society could offer. I 
soon learned the secret of her choice ; her imagination 
had silenced the voice of her calmer powers, and she 
had become a believer in the fantastic, but gorgeous 
and beautiful reveries of Swede nborg. With the 
fancied power of communing with the lofty and pure 
spirits of past ages, what wonder if she did not seek 
the society of this earth, so full of weakness and sin 
and sorrow ? I would not, if I might, have destroyed the 
delightful illusions amidst which she lived. Amidst 
much that I felt to be deception and error, I could but 
recognize a heavenly spirit longing to burst the bonds 
of mortality ; and if, by the power of fancy, she could 
anticipate the purity of heaven, and enjoy communion 
with " the spirits of just men made perfect," even be- 
fore the soul was liberated from its weak and worn ten- 
ement, who could have wished to undeceive her ? 

While thus retracing former scenes, it was to the 
aged that my tenderest associations were linked. 
There the most interesting peculiarities of character 
were developed ; and, more than this, the young, who 
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had held a place in my affections, were now removed, 
either by their own enterprising spirit or by new con- 
nexions, to other scenes. One more ^ged friend re- 
mained, a saint whose years numbered almost a cen- 
tury. A cloudless summer sun poured its fierce rays 
upon my head, and I walked slowly onward with sad 
anticipations. She had once lived in comfort and 
comparative competence, in a neat little dwelling 
where I had often accompanied my father in his pasto- 
ral visits. But those days had passed — ^her children 
had gone down to the grave before her — the slender 
pittance they left, was exhausted, and now her only 
dependence was a grand-daughter whose husband was 
a poor day-labourer. I looked forward to the comfort- 
less abode that now sheltered her. Placed almost in 
the highway, it was enveloped in clouds of dust, and 
not a tree or shrub sheltered it from the meridian sun. 
I thought of her poverty, her loneliness and desolation, 
with neither husband or child to smooth her passage 
to the dark valley, and I deemed such an old age in- 
deed * dark and unlovely.' I entered the lowly dwell- 
ing, prepared to speak words of sympathy and pity. 
She did not see me, and I paused for a moment to look 
at her. Her dress, composed of coarse woollen, was 
fashioned as she wore it forty years since, and a close 
cap of the plainest model covered her gray hairs. She 
looked shrunk and withered, and her flesh presented 
more the appearance of a mummy than a living and 
breathing form. She was bending over a low table, 
on which was placed a large family Bible, worn and 
soiled indeed, but still to her a precious volume. Her 
ears were almost sealed and her eyes were dim, but 
an aged friend, who had gone to his rest a little before 
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her, bequeathed to her spectacles of uncommon mag- 
nifying powers. By the aid of these, with her finger 
on the sacred pages, she was slowly tracing those 
words of grace and truth, and in that charter given 
under the high seal of the King of kings reading " her 
title to a treasure in the skies." When I had made 
myself known I said, " Do you remember me ?" " Re- 
member you ? Yes, yes, you are the daughter of my 
dear pastor who brought me the tidings of peace and 
pardon through a Saviour, after I had lived in darkness 
nearly sixty years. And you have come all this way 
to see me. Oh, I bless God for sending you here. It 
is written * the poor is forgotten of his neighbours,' but 
I am sure it is not so with me. How many mercies I 
have ! I cannot be thankful enough." I looked round 
on the cheerless abode, and my heart smote me for my 
own ingratitude. I made many inquiries respecting 
the events of past years, but not a word of murmuring, 
or even of sadness escaped her. Gratitude and joy 
absorbed her whole soul. She seemed indeed like a 
disembodied and glorified spirit, all earthly feelings and 
cares were over, and the New Song to him that loved 
her and washed her in his own blood was the melody 
of her heart and the language of her lips. " Is she al- 
ways so happy ?" said I, in a low voice to her grand- 
daughter. " Yes, always ; it is indeed a blessing to have 
her with us." I gave her my hand, and bade her fare- 
well with emotions which it would be difficult to an- 
alyze. I went there to sympathize with a desolate 
mourner; but instead of sadness I had seen a glimpse 
of heaven — a view of the happiness of the blest spirits 
who drink of the river of the water of life, and go no 
more out for ever. Never before were the glorious real- 
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ities of eternity brought so near ; never had I so deeply 
realized the worth of one immortal soolj and the happi- 
ness of which that soul would be capable, when set 
free from the shackles of earth. The office of a pastor 
too, whose labours tell upon the destinies of undying 
spirits, assumed in my view a new dignity and blessed- 
ness. I felt that if the faithful pastor, whom she re- 
membered with such fervent gratitude, had been the 
instrument of saving but that one soul, the labours of 
what we call a life on earth would have been well be- 
stowed. 

The Sabbath dawned upon me, with all the sooth- 
ing peace and quiet that attend a Sabbath in the 
country. The congregation began to assemble at an 
early hour, not in the old and dilapidated building 
where the departed pastor had ministered, but in a new 
and commodious building erected close by the spot 
where his body awaits the dawn of the resurrection 
morning. No marble marks the place of his repose, 
no storied monument points out the place of his rest 
to ihe passing stranger, but the church is his monument, 
and his epitaph is written in the hearts of his people. 
They gathered, not to the sound of a church-going bell, 
but in a silence more impressive to me, for it seemed 
they were drawn to ihat sacred spot by the deep prompt- 
ings of the spirit alone. I joined the congregation — I 
listened to the words of truth from the lips of one after 
my father's own heart — I heard the choral song 
of praise swelling from the lips of those who were 
children when I last parted from them. I looked 
around on faces where time had stamped his signet, 
with many a deep line of care and weariness, but amidst 
these furrows I recognized the bright beams of heav- 
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enly faith, where once the whole being had been 
chained down to earth-born cares. 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven, 

and surely on that Sabbath my thoughts were far re- 
moved from the anxieties of this dim earth. 
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BY MAS. E. OAEBS SMITH. 

Vain we number every duty, 
Number all our prayers and tears, 

Still the spirit lacketh beauty, 
Still it droops with many fears. 

Soul of Love, O boundless Giver, 
Who didst all thyself impart, 

And thy blood, a flowing river, 
Told how large the loving heart ; 

Now we see how poor the offering 
We have on thine altar cast. 

And we bless thee for the suffering, 
Which hath taught us love at last. 

We may feel an inward gladness 
For the truth and goodness won. 

But far deeper is the sadness 
For the good we leave undone. 



ROME. 



BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

Boma ! Roma ! Roma ! 
Non 6 piu come era prima, 

A TERRACE lifts abovc the People's square, 

Its colonnade; 
About it lies the warm and crystal air, 

And fir-tree's shade. 

Thence a wide scene attracts the patient gaze, — 

Saint Peter's dome 
Looms through the far horizon's purple haze, — 

Religion's home ! 

Columns that peer between huge palacc-walls, 

A garden's bloom, 
The mount where crumble Caesar's ivied halls. 

The Castle-Tomb ; 

Egypt's red shaft and Travertine's brown hue. 

The moss-grown tiles. 

Or the broad firmament of cloudless blue 

Our sight beguiles. 
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Once the awed warrior from yon streamlet's banks 

Cast looks benign. 
When pointing to his onward-moving ranks, 

The holy sign. 

Fair women from these casements roses flung 

To strew his way, 
Who Lamra's graces so divinely sung 

They live to-day. 

In those dim cloisters Palestine's worn bard 

His wreath laid by. 
Yielding the triumph that his sorrows marred. 

Content to die. 

From yonder court-yard Beatrice was led. 

Whose pictured face 
Soft beauty unto sternest anguish wed 

In deathless grace. 

Here stood Lorraine to watch on many an eve 

The sun go down ; 
There paused Corinne from Oswald to receive 

Her fallen crown. 

By such a light would Raphael fondly seek 

Expression rare. 
Or make the Fornarina's olive cheek 

Love's blushes wear. 

A shattered bridge here juts its weedy curve 

O'er Tiber's bed. 
And there a shape whose name thrills every nerve. 

Arrests the tread. 
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O'er convent gates the stately cypress rears 

Its verdant lines, 
And fountains gayly throw their constant tears 

On broken shrines. 

Fields where dank vapours steadily consume 

The life of man, 
And lizards rustle through the stunted broom, — 

Tall arches span. 

There the wan herdsman in the noontide sleeps, 

The gray kine doze. 
And goats climb up to where on ruined heaps 

Acanthus grows. 

From one imperial trophy turn with pain 

The Jews aside. 
For on it emblems of their conquered fane 

Are still descried. 

The mendicant whose low plea fills thine ear 

At every pass. 
Before an altar kings have decked, may hear 

The chanted mass. 

On lofty ceilings vivid frescoes glow, 

Auroras beam ; 
The steeds of Neptune through the water go. 

Or Sybils dream. 

As in the flickering torchlight shadows weaved 

Illusions wild, 
Methought Apollo's Ix)som slightly heaved. 

And Juno smiled ! 
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Aerial Mercuries in bronze upspring, 

Dianas iSy, 
And marble Cupids to their Psyches cling, 

Without a sigh. 

In grottoes, see the hair of Venus creep 

Round dripping stones, 
Or thread the endless catacombs where sleep 

Old martyrs' bones. 

Upon this esplanade is basking now 

A son of toil, 
But not a thought rests on his swarthy brow 

Of Time's vast spoil. 

His massive limbs with noblest sculptures vie, 

Devoid of care 
Behold him on the sunny terrace lie. 

And drink the air ! 

With gestures free and looks of eager life. 

Tones deep and mild. 
Intent he plies the finger's harmless strife — 

A gleesome child ! 

The shaggy Calabrese who lingers near. 
At Christmas comes to play 

His reeds before Madonna every year, 
Then hastes away. 

Now mark the rustic pair who dance apart ; 

What gay surprise ! 
Her clipsome bodice holds the Roman heart 

That lights her eyes : 
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His rapid steps are timed bj native zeal ; 

The manly chest 
Swells with such candid joj that we can feel ^ 

Each motion ^s zest. 

What artless pleasure her calm smile betrays, 

Whose glances keen 
Follow the pastime as she lightly plays 

The tamborine ! 

They know when chestnut groves repast will yield, 

Where vineyards spread ; 
Before their saint at morn they trustful kneeled, 

Why doubt or dread ? 

A bearded Capuchin his cowl throws back. 

Demurely nigh ; 
A Saxon boy with nurse upon his track, 

Bounds laughing by. 

Still o'er the relics of the Past around 

The Day-beams pour. 
And winds awake the same continuous sound 

They woke of yore. 

Thus Nature takes to her embrace serene 

What Age has clad, 
And all who on her gentle bosom lean ^ 

She maketh glad. 



• 



LOVE AND STUDY OF NATURE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

BT REV. H. B. BASCOM. 

We delight to uplift the eye, and gaze on the 
splendid scenery of the heavens. Intense is the intel- 
lectual gratification, as the mind essays to grasp and 
adjust the admirable mechanism, the elaborate archi- 
tecture, so impressively displayed, in the grand structure 
of the planetary system, and still grander extensions of 
the stellar universe ! How infinitely does such a survey 
enhance our conceptions of the grandeur of nature — the 
majesty of creation! Adequate knowledge of the 
subject, leads us to regard our firmament, with all its 
imposing vastness, as but one of unnumbered clusters, 
of kindred magnitude and interest, constituting the 
appropriate field and furnishing the only limitude of 
astronomical discovery ! Whenever we thus, by a 
glance or more extended observation, chart the Heav- 
ens engirting our planet, and of which it is a part, 
although not included in the survey, the interest felt, 
is as vivid as it is varied. When, however, in addition 
to this we proceed to contemplate the laws and rela- 
tions, the structural organic purposes, and especially 
the complicate and expansive arrangements, by which 
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the destinies of the worlds of astronomy are planned 
and circumscribed, the very sublimity of the concep- 
tion exhausts the vigour projecting it, and leaves the 
mind weary and bewildered, amid the reigning order 
and adjusted relationships — the discoveries enriching 
the science and unrolling the wonders of the mighty, 
the stupendous organization ! Looking upon this 
grand cortege of unresting worlds, wheeling through 
space in obedience to the law of their respective cen- 
tres — reflecting upon their exactitude of structure, and 
vastness of extent — the majestic march of the visible 
firmament, from change to change and phase to phase — 
in a word, the grandeur and statistics of the heavens — 
these, so viewed, not only strike and astonish, but give 
birth alike to curious conjecture and lofty conception ! 
And, returning, what is the perspective below and 
about ? What of the one of many planets, which God 
has made our home and habitation ? Does it lack ex- 
alted relations and noble uses ? Are we obliged to 
make it a mere observatory — the gate only of the au- 
gust temple of the universe — and look away beyond, 
for scenes and displays of beauty and magnificence ? 
Is it true that our earth is a section of the Heavens — 
that it belongs to the grand unity we have been con- 
sidering ? As one of them, has it existed in compan- 
ionship with the stars of God — the Hosts of Heaven, 
since the great genesis of creation ? If so, can it want 
attraction? While speculation and discovery are in- 
tent upon the detection and proof of established analo- 
gies between the planets and the earth — extending 
this analogy to structure, constituent parts, motion, 
surface and atmosphere, general physical phenomena, 
and even sentient tribes — is there either truth or poet- 
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ry in the seeming supposition of many, that our planet 
is poor in objects of interest and attraction ? Is all on 
earth little and evanescent ? With the small and the 
iSeeting, hare we not, side by side, and mingling in 
endless interlacement, the grand and the enduring? 
Is there any want even of the massive and the mighty, 
in magnitude and extension ? Engrossed as you may 
be, occasionally, amid the revelations of the telescope, 
and the infinitudes of space, returning to earth, is there 
really any want of the sublime in aspect, or the beau- 
tiful in form? Is nature about you at fault in fur- 
nishing the complicate in structure, the admirable in 
mechanism? Crowded and teeming as it is with 
organization, life and intelligence — its localities instinct 
with vegetable, animal and rational life — who can walk 
this beauteous earth, and mark its varied, constituent, 
visible, and sensible phenomena, without feelings very 
different from those with which we gaze upon the far- 
off orbs of sky and space ? It has long been the wont, 
both of philosophy and religion, to undervalue Man's 
place in the universe, as unworthy of him, or a puni- 
tive arrangement on account of sin. Utterly dissenting 
from all such views, and believing man should more 
frequendy place in review before him his original des- 
tiny and primal relations, as a denizen of earth, by 
Divine appointment — placed there not only for the 
purpose of asserting his dignity and dominion, and 
ministering to his own wants and gratification by the 
cultivation and adornment of the earth, but by proper 
attention to all the higher purposes of his being — ^we 
regard it as important that man should cherish the 
lofty memory of his rights and relations not less than 
his hopes and duties, as an Inhabitant of Earth. And 
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cannot such views be taken, we ask, without presum- 
ing to place the contents and garniture of earth, in 
rivalry with the spheres and amplitudes of celestial 
scenery ? Let the majesty of creation appear in these 
mightier masses — ^let them stand as the synonym of 
measureless outstretching infinity. Still, can you even 
glance at the planetary relations of our Globe, and 
especially the constitution of Earth's surface — the 
ocean and atmosphere, with their tribes and tenanta 
— their adjustments and adaptations — without being 
struck with the beauty of design and beneficence of 
purpose, so manifest throughout the grand frame-work 
and architecture of the whole! Who does not per- 
ceive the effective harmony of adjustment, between 
the greater and the less, the higher and the lower — 
and perceive also, at the same time, that while the for- 
mer challenges the adoration of thoughtj the latter 
secures the devotion of feeling! Admire we must, 
vnth rapt wonder, the structure, masses, and phenom- 
ena of the Heavens. The vision is indeed impressive^ 
but it is a vision, in which distance and immensity awe 
and rq>eL Not so, when we turn to earth, the home 
(but too truly) of our hearts and hopes — the theatre' 
of interest and endearment. Her forms of beauty and 
grandeur thronging on the eye, are loved with a child^s 
affections. Ever, and every where, her voice is busy in 
the heart. With Earth, man feels a community of 
nature, not only as in proximity to and relation with it 
— springing firom and returning to it — but because it is 
only by means of the earth, he is introduced to an ac- 
quaintance with other divisions of the universe. It is 
his bjrth-scene and homestead, and has about it a natal 
charm and guardian sanctity. It is felt to be the com- 
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mon inheritance of his kind. He is sustained by the 
feeling of kindred right and possession. Nature about 
him smiles in beauty, and, burdened with bounty, is 
ever prolific of supply. Man feels that with God's 
blessing, his agency alone is wanting, in order to pro- 
vision and enjoyment. All his feelings and faculties 
find counterpart objects in the scenes of nature sur- 
rounding him, and the same is true of all the wants 
and necessities, the relations and duties of his being. 
In a word, regarded only as the urn of existence. Earth 
becomes endeared to us beyond all the brilliant masses 
of the sky. 

What truth, by its self-evidence, is more obviously 
above reasoning, than that the study of nature tends to 
enlarge, soothe and purify the mind ? What passage 
in the volume of nature, can be read without interest ? 
What significance of purpose and grandeur of propor- 
tion, arrest and entrance the beholder, at every step! 
Amid rural scenes and occupations, for example, how 
truly is man in more direct communion with nature, 
while his mental habitudes, the affections and tenden- 
cies of his being, develope more equably, and with 
Mess of impulse and passion, than amid other scenes of 
secular and social activity. The mind in constant 
contact with the quiet yet picturesque drapery of the 
vegetable kingdom, must be insensibly influenced by it, 
in every thing relating to taste and the gentler sensi- 
tivities of our nature. The fair and tie beautifiil, 
the uniform and abiding in nature, must be prolific 
of the gentler influences, and favourable to all the 
kindlier virtues, and more endearing sympathies. Na- 
ture, even unperceived, exerts a chief and foremost in- 
fluence. Man finds himself breathing an atmosphere 
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of vigorous thought and healthy feeling. Unobtrusive, 
it may be, but alw^ays ennobling, is this fellowship with 
nature ! The starry vigil, the stilly dew, the stirless 
brooding rest of atmosphere, forest, and all, as if hushed 
by the angel of repose — the tender and chastened al- 
ternations of light and gloom, must give an elastic even- 
ness of pulse — a springy quietude of emotion, favour- 
able to truth and virtue. The whole living panorama 
of nature is united in giving impulse and inspiration, 
and inertion is almost impossible. Amid the expan- 
sions of vernal luxuriance, unfolding their vigor and 
beauty to the eye — soothed by the music of the breeze, 
the whisper of the zephyr, the chirp in the grass — the 
hum in the flowers — the sonorous sounds and sunny as- 
pects of nature, blending with the colours of the land- 
scape and the azure of Heaven — he who does not 
imbibe pleasure and instruction, amid such a scene, 
must indeed be a miserable effigy of the image, 
whether of God or man ! Who has not felt a rejuve- 
nescence of his whole being, at the approach of Spring, 
and under the reviving influence of rural vernation ? 
Who does not feel the freshness of the mountain, and 
the gladness of the rill — the life and revelry of wood 
and bower — the grand and picturesque of nature's dra- 
pery ! Such a scene must leave itself upon the mind. 
What kind of a heart is that, upon which the music of 
nature, the toned gladness of hill and dale, the aeolian 
murmur of grove and forest, are thrown away ! Have 
the beauty and bounteousness of nature been lavished 
without meaning or moral ? Why this waste of love- 
liness, such grandeur unenjoyed ? Existing in natural 
fellowship with earth, air and ocean, and in constant 
intercourse with the multitudinous forms of beauty, mag- 
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nificence and life, activity, passion and enjojrment, 
whether he will imbibe it or not, man has revealed to 
him the true poetry of nature. Here too he meets with 
the primal sources of intelligence, and all about him be- 
comes the Alphabet of useful knowledge, and the means 
of virtue and improvement. 

Vesper Wood Qlen, March 24th, 1846. 



MEMORIES. 



BT THE IDITOB. 

My spirit's wing is hovering now 

O'er scenes by fancy wrought) 
And memories cluster on a brow 

Imbued with purple thought ; 
I think of thecy that pleasant homci 

The Woodbine bower at eve, 
The sea-coal fire, thy generous dome, 

The late, reluctant leave. 

I think of theej that evening walk, 

That earnest Woman's tone. 
The willowy bank, our glowing talk. 

Mine echoing deep thine own. 
Yes, Lady, of that evening hour 

Sweet memories are mine. 
And would were here a poet's power 

Where truth and friendship twine, — 

To weave in tints like Autumn's leaf 
That dear remembered tone. 

Garnered in thought, a golden sheaf, 
A wreath with flowers o'erblown. 
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And though we mourn o^er bygones fled, 

So blissful, yet so brief, 
And many a withered hope lies dead 

With many a forest leaf ; 

Yet is the future all our own, 

And every thought of thee, 
Wherever waman^s worth is known 

Shall claim true sympathy. 
And health's returning balmy wing. 

Best gift that Heaven sends — 
Has brought her dearest offering. 

To thee, and hosts of friends. 

The trustful brow of Faith serene 

Was thine in hours of pain. 
The cordial smile of Hope has been 

Restored to fis again. 
And may those beams upon thy walls 

Like hues of Heaven shine ; 
Lady, a heart-leaf from me falls. 

Oh place it near to thine. 



DIRGE. 



BT THE HON. J. W. WILDB. 

Where truth and honour meet. 
Where love and kindness re'gn, 

As brother doth a brother greet, 
So meet Ve here again. 

Where find we else the love — 
The peace the world denies; 

The truth — the faith, all price above. 
Which friendship here supplies ? 

Hither Pity bringeth , 

A healing on her wings. 
And her mantle gently flingeth 

O'er the heart contrition wrings. 

Faint and lone are cherished. 
No want, no wail decried ; 

None untended here have perished, 
No tears must flow undried. 

The golden bowl once brok'n. 
The silver cord in twain ; 

The last farewell in sadness spok'n, 
We come in gloomy train. 
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Earth to earth, consigning 
The ashes to the sod ; 

Dust to dust, in hope resigning 
The spirit to its God ! 



SPRING, 



AN EMBLEM OF THE RESURRECTION DAY. 

BT REV. W. B. SPRAOUB, D. D. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, which contains the Apostle's memorable 
argument for the resurrection of the dead, there is a 
beautiful allusion to the springing of the seed in the 
earth as illustrative of the revivification of a human 
body ; and this thought naturally enough suggests the 
more extended analogy between the season of Spring 
and the general resurrection. 

He who sits on the circle of the earth, and orders 
the changes of the seasons, has now graciously returned 
upon us this most joyous season of the year. We 
cannot look out of our windows, but the evidences 
meet us on every side that the Winter is past ; and we 
cannot visit the groves or the fields, but that we shall 
find that the flowers are appearing on the earth, and 
the time of the singing of birds has come. It is de- 
lightful to linger in such a field of beauty — to hear 
God's voice in the melodies of nature — to recognize his 
hand in each unfolding flower — in each glowing land- 
scape — ^in the fragrant bi^eath of the morning, and the 
serene twilight of evening. But while we linger here 
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to gather testimonies of God's paternal love, why may 
we not also contemplate a yet more glorious scene of 
which Spring is the emblem — the final resurrection of 
the dead ? Be this then the subject of the present 
article. Let us look around us, and see how our earth 
is cheered and enlivened by God's gracious smile ; and 
let us look before us, and see this same earth yielding 
up the dead that are in it, at the bidding of the 
" Resurrection and the Life." What then are some ol 
the most prominent points of analogy between the sea- 
son of Spring and the final resurrection ? 

In the resurrection, as in Spring, life springs forth 
from death. 

The Apostle declares, and experience verifies the 
declaration, that that which is sown is not quickened, 
except it die." The seed perishes in the earth ; and 
yet a part of it springs into new life, and from it grows 
up the lily of the valley or the cedar of Lebanon. In 
the autumn and winter the whole face of nature ex- 
hibits a scene of desolation. The flowers have had 
their drooping time, and their dying time, and you see 
nothing left of them unless it be the dead and sapless 
stalk. The bright foliage of the trees has first changed 
its hue ; then has become the sport of the winds ; and 
finally has disappeared beneath a bed of snow. If you 
were to look over the winter-bound earth for the first 
time, without any knowledge of the economy of God's 
providence in respect to the seasons, you would be 
likely to say, " This is a field of wide-spread, ever- 
lasting desolation." But it would be in your ignorance 
and in your haste that you would say this ; for if you 
would wait a little, you would find nature putting ofl" 
all that dreary attire, and arraying herself in her robes 
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of vernal beauty. The earth hath broken its frosty and 
icy fetters. The rivers are again teeming with life 
and enterprise. The forests are becoming green ; the 
flowers are sending forth their fragrance ; the lark 
sings to you in the morning ; all nature is vocal with 
her Creator's praise. Is not this a mighty change ? 
As you look over the face of nature, are you not con- 
strained to acknowledge, that life has taken the place 
of death ? 

And this same principle will be illustrated yet more 
gloriously at the resurrection day. The bodies of the 
saints were dead before they were deposited in the 
grave ; and they were left there to corrupt, and moul- 
der, and fall back to their original elements. In this 
disorganized condition they will have remained, per- 
haps for ages ; undistinguishable from* any other dust; 
and the ploughman, as he has walked along in his fur- 
row, may have trodden upon that which once breathed 
and moved. But on the day of the resurrection, each 
of these bodies will start forth into life again ; not a 
grave will ever have been made either in the earth or 
in the ocean, but will then give up its dead. Inani- 
mate clay on every side will be working itself, at the 
bidding of Omnipotence, into living bodies ; and of all 
the generations of the world's inhabitants, it will be 
found that not one individual body had finally perished, 
but that they had only fallen asleep. A deep sleep— 
a long sleep — a mysterious sleep, it must be acknow- 
ledged; but here is the evidence that it is nothing 
more than sleep— for the waking time has actually 
come. Seest thou the verdure of Spring where but 
lately was the desolation of Winter ? Equally certain 
is it that thou shaft ere long see in a higher form 
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animated existence taking the place of mouldering 
dust 

The resurrection, like the Spring, will be the result 
of a mysterious, a wonder-working agency. 

Go out into the fields, and you shall find yourself in 
a region of mysteries. I care not though it be the 
profession of your life to number the grasses, and the 
flowers, and the trees, and to call them by their appro- 
priate names : I care not even though your knowledge 
in this department should be so great as to excite the 
wonder of the world ; still, that little child, which you 
are leading about because his footsteps are yet so tot- 
tering, can ask you a question which will put all your 
boasted acquisitions at defiance, for an answer. I 
heard him say to you, " Father, what makes the grass 
grow ? What makes that flower look red or yellow 
as if some hand had coloured it ?" And you actually 
evaded the question, because you knew not what to 
say : or if you told him it was the power of nature, or 
the power of God, you knew that however well the 
answer might have satisfied the child, it covered what 
the father could not comprehend. Stand still then. 
Christian, in this vast field of beanty, and admire 
God's wonder-working hand ! Whilst thou art lost in 
admiration of what God can do, sink into the dust in 
view of the thought that thou art not able to compre- 
hend what seem the most insignificant of his works ! 

The agency of God in the resurrection of the dead, 
will be in one respect different from that which we 
see exerted in this annual resurrection of nature. In 
that case there will be a mighty miracle performed : 
the operation of the laws by which this system has 
been regulated, will then have come to an end, and 
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God will put forth his hand in a direct and visible 
agency : whereas in the change that is now coming 
over the earth, he operates silently, hiding his hand in 
the regularity of its movements. But how much will 
there be in the scenes of that approaching day, which 
will outrun the comprehension of mortals ! In what a 
field of mysteries will the recovered dead find them- 
selves ! What a mysterious light will that be which 
will first beam upon their eyes, opened from the sleep 
of the sepulchre ! Perhaps some of them once ques- 
tioned, even ridiculed this fact, as one that could never 
occur, because it involved things which they could not 
comprehend. If they had taken counsel of the opera- 
tions of the same wonder-working hand in the opening 
and progress of Spring, they might have found their 
credulity rebuked, and possibly have saved themselves 
from a resurrection of condemnation. 

The resurrection, like the Spring, will involve to 
some extent the principle of identity. 

" To every seed," saith the Apostle, " his own body 
or as it might be rendered, " its own proper body 
that is, " not only a body of the same sort, but that 
which, by virtue of some connection it had with this or 
that individual grain, may properly be called its own, 
though greatly difierent and much more beautiful in 
its form." 

The analogy is not materially varied, if we consid- 
er it with reference to that general revivification of 
nature which is exhibited by the passing season. Na- 
ture, when she put on her Winter's dress, seemed 
strangely to pass into decay ; and you could almost 
fancy that you heard her funeral dirge in the autumnal 
winds. But from the root or the seed which has been 
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buried in the earth during the Wintry months, there 
come forth in the Spring flowers to delight the eje, or 
fruits to regale the taste ; the same flowers or fruits 
which the same seeds had always before produced. 
Spring has, for the most part, a uniform aspect ; the 
verdure and melody and fragrance that mark one sea- 
son, are sure to return upon us when the same season 
again comes round. 

In respect to the resurrection of the body, it must 
be acknowledged that we are unable to decide how 
far it will be the same body ; that is, made of the 
same materials with that which was laid in the grave; 
nor can we even satisfactorily settle the question, in 
what identity in this matter consists. This much, 
however, we may decide with confidence — that it will 
be a body fitted for the spirit which is to occupy it; 
and to all practical purposes the same body ; for the 
body is part of the man, and, as such, is subject to the 
moral government of God, and of course liable to a 
retribution. That there will be a mighty difference be- 
tween the bodies of glorified saints at the resurrection 
and those which are laid in the grave, there can be no 
doubt ; as great a difference as there is between the 
seed that decays in the earth and the beautiful and 
fragrant flower which springs firom it. Here their 
bodies were weak and liable to disease ; there they 
will bloom in undecaying health. Here they bore the 
impress of dishonour, and while the principle of life 
was yet in them, corruption and the worm were wait- 
ing to receive them into their dark dominion ; there 
they will be crowned with inconceivable glory, such 
glory as encircled the body of Christ when he held the 
memorable interview with his disciples on the Mount ; 
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and, I may add, such as now surrounds him, while he 
is receiving the homage of his ransomed people on 
Mount Zion above. A wonderful change will have 
passed on the glorified spiriiy as well as on the glori^ 
fied body, since they were separated from each other 
in death; but still the spirit will recognize the body 
as its own proper body, and will welcome it back from 
the dust to an eternal and most delightful companion- 
ship. 

As the Spring is the rejoicing season of the year, so 
the resurrection will be an occasion of jubilee to God's 
holy universe. 

You cannot open your eyes, or open your ears, but 
every object is beauty and every sound is melody. 
The trees are clapping their hands. The flowers are 
sending abroad their fragrance. The birds ar^ singing 
from the dawn of the morning. The beasts are graz- 
ing upon the fields. The husbandman is talking of 
the favourable season, and already anticipating a plen- 
tiful harvest. Old age, which had been frozen up by 
the winter's cold, is thawed out, and is renewing its 
strength, and walks without being weary. And even 
youth is quickened to higher impulses both of activity 
and of joy. In short, every thing in nature, animate 
and inanimate, seems to wear a bright and rejoicing 
countenance ; as if Heaven had ordained that the 
season of Spring should be the thanksgiving time of 
the Creation. 

And how will it be when that other Spring-time 
shall open upon the world ; when the righteous dead 
shall spring forth from their graves in the vigour of a 
renovated existence? Surely those lips will move 
for the first time after the restoring process has passed, 
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to testify to the Redeemer's love and power and grace. 
Those hands will be used first to cast the golden, blood- 
bought crown at the Redeemer's feet Those knees 
will first bend in an offering of humble, grateful hom- 
age ; that heart will first beat, and that eye first kindle 
with living, burning ecstasy, in view of the unutterable 
glories of redemption. Oh, what rejoicing when the 
sleep of the grave is finally over, and its tenant is 
awake to a glorious immortality ! What rejoicing at 
the thought that the long expected day of redemption 
has come at last ; and that I am permitted in the per- 
fection of my nature to have my home, henceforth and 
for ever, in the palace of the Great King ! What re- 
joicing at the meetings which I have now with the 
t Great and the Holy of other ages ! Here is Abraham, 
there is Moses, yonder is Paul, each coming forth with 
a glorified body : and I may not only gaze upon their 
venerable faces, but recognize them as my brethren 
and companions in the employments and joys of Heav- 
en. I have never seen them before ; but there are 
those in this rejoicing throng whom I have seen, and 
whom I have loved ; over whose death-beds I hung 
in agony, and around whose graves I used to weep 
until my own grave was ready for me. Welcome, 
welcome, friends of my heart, companions of my pil- 
grimage, welcome to this heart again, which now 
beats with stronger affection towards you than ever ; 
welcome to all the joys and honours of this great occa- 
sion ; welcome to this exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. We shall never part again ; the grave will have 
us in its keeping no more : if tears ever fall from our 
eyes hereafter, tJiey will not be tears of bitterness, but 
of gratitude and joy. But is it only to the ransomed 
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that this will be a time of jubilee ? Oh no ; every 
angel will have tuned his voice and strung his harp 
to higher notes of thanksgiving ; for here will be such 
an exhibition of the character of God, as even angels, 
the native inhabitants of heaven, have never witnessed. 
Each empty sepulchre will be a witness to them, as 
well as to the ransomed of God's power and love and 
faithfulness ; and they, will catch so much of the spirit 
of the redeemed, as to unite with them in that new 
and noble song in which they are to celebrate for ever 
the praises of their redemption. .Oh yes, the resurrec- 
tion day will be emphatically a season of jubilee to 
God's holy universe. Among all the great and good 
spirits both of heaven and of earth, there will not be 
found one, whose heart will not thrill with ecstasy, 
whose lips will not be open in praise. 

Rejoice then, ye saints, in anticipation of that day 
of triumph. Rejoice now amidst the beauties of na- 
ture ; but let your spirit be quickened to a higher tone 
of exultation, as you think of the day when you shall 
stand forth completely glorified, and look abroad upon 
a new heaven and a new earth. Well may you lose 
yourselves in the prospect of the surpassing bright- 
ness of that day. Live then in a manner worthy of 
such prospects and hopes. Care little for this world, 
for it is not your final home — it is a renovated world 
that you are to occupy. Sink not beneath the sorrows 
of life ; for what is the heaviest burden of sorrow in 
comparison with the glory that is to follow? Dis- 
charge your duties with fidelity and alacrity ; for each 
work of faith, each labour of love, will impart new 
transport to the scenes of the resurrection day. Be 
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Steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord.'' 



May, 1846. 



CROSSING THE BROOK. 



BT MBS. BALMAinrO. 

Come, sister dear — the bank is near, 

You need not tremble so : 
Just three steps more — there — ^now we're o'er, 

Hurra ! where shall we go ? 

The wood — the wood ! like Robin Hood 

We'll spend the summer day. 
And call it ours — its fruits and flowers, 

And flocks of pigeons gray. 

Hush— K)n the brink the pimple-dink 

Has just begun to sing; 
He is so glad — ^who could be bad 

To such a harmless thing ? 

The lilies blow, like cups of snow. 

Above his little home ; 
And in the grass through which we pass 

The quiet turtles roam. 

Oh ! smell how sweet, beneath our feet. 

The wild mint and the thyme : 
With yellow knee the honey-bee 

Hums o'er its mellow chime. 
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And now, like birds, with merry words 

We'll dance along the green. 
And think we fly while looking high 

Where the blue heaven is seen. 

Well done — well done — the race weVe run 

Has conquer'd the hill-side ; 
The wood is here — where through the year 

The violets love to hide. 

Beneath the trees on bended knees 

We'll say our little prayer ; 
The winds that sigh through branches high, 

Low murmur, God is there ! 

How wild and deep they softly sweep 

O'er each fair forest flower — 
Whose slender stem with bright-hued gem 

Bends trembling to its power. 

Here roses wreathe — and woodbines breathe, 
Where the b\ue hare-bells grow, 

Rank above rank, on mossy bank. 
The stream reflects below 

Crimson and gold in velvet fold 

The glorious Roman flower. 
Azalea pale, with silvery veil. 

And hawthorn's starry shower. 

But sweet to cull — more beautiful 

The lilies of the land. 
With head deprest on fragrant breast. 

How modestly they stand ! 
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And these we'll bear, with gentle care, 

Still gath'ring as we roam, 
The loveliest flowers to mark the hours, 

And make a wreath for home. 



SONNET. 



BT AirifE C. LTKCH. 

The honey-bee that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store. 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Sucks not alone the rose's glowing breast, 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips. 
But from all rank and noisome weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever placed 
Within the poison-chalice. Thus if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of Humanity, 
And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear. 
Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 



THE TRUE LIFE. 



BT R£T. J. S. STONE, D. D. 

A MAN may have been alive a long time, yet never 

rhave tasted of man's true life, for man's true life is not 
measured by his years ! For, even allowing that a man 
sleeps as little, eats as litde, and wastes as little time 
as that Emperor who at last sleeps beneath the dome 
of the InvcdideSj or as litde as is possible ; and supposing 
that into all the hours, thus saved, he crowds the most 
intense intellectual action, the most compacted social 
enjoyments, the most incessant devotion to business, 
the most successful results of high mental effort ; so that 
looking at the dense collection of busy moments, 
thoughts, labours and joys, and at the powerful and 
sparkling rush of the tide of being through all its sluices, 
he is strongly impelled to exclaim, again and again, with 
the great novelist, " Sat est vixisse,^^ " Sat est rms^e," 
still, he may have gone through with all this, and yet 
not even have begun to live, so far as the tnie end and 
purpose of his being are concerned. He may have gone 
through it without one right thought or feeling towards 
God, and without having formed a single habit, or ac- 
quired a single principle, which can reader his Jviurity 
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happy. He only has begun to live who has resolved 
and begun to live for God^ for heaven and for eternity ! 
In brief terms, the true Christian alone knows what it 
is to live. I say not that this Christian has a higher 
degree of intellectual activity, strength, and enjoyment, 
than such a man as has been supposed. He may have 
more or less of this sort of life according to the natural 
character of his mind. But I say the true Christian 
has another kindofXik^ a kind, of which the merely in- 
tellectual man, however eminent, polished and renowned 
he may be, knows nothing ; a life which shall be grow- 
ing intense and perfect for ever, when that of the mere 
intellectualist, or of the earthly voluptuary, shall have 
gone out in dark death. 

The Christian alone, I repeat, knows what it is fmly 
to live. Hence the Holy Spirit is said to quicken, or 
make alive, those whom it brings to repentance, feith 
in Christ, and love to God. Previously to this heavenly 
work they are dead, dead in trespasses and in sins." 
The votary of pleasure St. Paul saith " is dead even 
while she liveth.^^ And so by nature are all equally 
dead. Before the Spirit quickeneth, all are " sitting in 
darkness and the shadow of death." Over the con- 
dition of fallen man spiritual death casts every where 
its dark, melancholy shade. In that gloomy valley of 
sin there is indeed what men call life, and it makes a 
vast stir, and throws the wide darkness into mighty tu- 
mult and confusion. That is a vale in which thrones 
totter and empires tremble, and where the vast collec- 
tion of human things, like the waters of an ever stormy 
lake, ceaselessly toss themselves into noise and violence. 
Ambition is there, and pleasure is there, and avarice 
is there ; envy and pride, malice and revenge, sen- 
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suality and lust, discontent and contentiousness, self- 
ishness and meanness are there. And better things 
are there : human loves and friendships ; the benevo- 
lence that wisheth well and the beneficence that 
doeth well for time ; honour that scorns the littleness of 
wrong to man, and patriotism that burns with zeal to see 
its country great ; deep thoughts and high imaginiugs; 
eloquence and poetry; monuments that entomb the 
bones, and books that embalm the minds of olden gen- 
erations ; all these are there in that valley of restless- 
ness, and like them countless things besides. And yet 
in that wide darkness all is dead. It is not life but 
decUh that makes the mighty movement ; the soul there 
is cat off and cast away from God ; and spiritual dead- 
neas, a death in sin, has settled down in all that valley 
of moving shadows. When the living Spirit of God 
comes and does his quickening work on the soul, he 
makes the dead alive as emphatically as if the power of 
God were to take a breathless, bloodless body, breathe 
once more into its nostrils, pour the blood anew into 
circulation through its veins, and set it up again on its 
feet, a seeing and a moving thing. When the Spirit 
does his quickening work, he brings back the soul from 
the state in which it is cut off and cast away, into vital 
union with God. He takes the severed branch, re-en- 
grafts it into the great vine of life, and thus brings it 
into connexion with those spiritual influences, which 
make it bud and blossom and bring forth the fruits of 
life eternal. 

Herein is life ; — the life of holy love ; — the life that 
is in God himself ; — the life that looks on man^s former 
death and triumph ; — the life that looks on Him who is 
now its source, and rejoices; — the life that^ee^ God in 
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all things without ; — the life that feels God in the new 
marvels within ; — the life that is " hid with Christ ul 
God," and yet the life that developes true Christian 
godliness in man. It is the life of that soul which has 
been baptized not only mith water, but also with the 
Holy Ghosty and which feeds not only with the senses 
on sacramental elements, but also by faith on the 
perfect righteousness of Christ, It is the life of that 
soul which hates sin and loves holiness, which has re- 
nounced the world and embosomed itself in the church; 
and which, though it sojourns for labour and for trial 
upon earth, yet has its home, and looks for its rest, 
only in heaven. 

This is the life of which I speak when I say, " the 
Christian only knows what it is truly to live and 
though he may be born into this life even in the sweet 
hours of childhood, amidst the still thoughts of the 
closet, and by the silent invoking of God's truth as well 
as in the reasoning days of manhood, among the sacred 
doings of the sanctuary, and by the Spirit shed through 
visible means ; — though this life be noiseless in the 
tenor of its way as the concealed meadow-brook that 
scarce murmurs its hidden music on the listener's ear ; 
and though it leave the Christian, in outward seeming, 
but like other men, only superior in gentleness and 
humility, in purity and goodness; yet is it a most 
wondrous life ; the mere man of the world knows 
nothing like it; it differs from all other life as widely 
as the spiritual differs from the sensual, or as obedience 
from rebellion. 

Ask the man who has long been groping amid the 
dim shadows of error, fashioning a god to please him- 
self, and denying the only Lord that bought him, how 
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he feels when, after many wanderings perhaps, he finds 
himself at last " delivered from the power of darkness, 
and translated into the kingdom of God's dear Son 
with the truth as it is in Jesus shining clearly within 
him, and the love of God shed abroad in his heart 
by the Holy Ghost." Ask the Infidel scoffer how 
he feels when, after having laughed at sin, and hell, 
and God, he has been made to see his i^ins, to tremble 
on the verge of the pit, and to feel within himself the 
wrath of God ; and when from this state he has been 
led by the gentle hand of mercy to the cross of Christ, 
to peace in believing, and to the sweetness of reconcil- 
iation with the Father. Ask the miser how he feels 
when God has cured his heart of that cancer, the love 
of money, showed him that the soul was not made to be 
married to a silver idol, torn away the metal casings 
from around his heart, cut the strings which bound him 
down to his treasures, and brought him forth to feel how 
precious are the Christian's hopes, how sweet is "the 
luxury of doing good," how rich even in anticipation is 
" the inheritance of the saints in light," and how glo- 
rious is the liberty of the unbound child of God. Ask 
the merely moral man how he feels when the Spirit has 
shined into his heart and showed him its hidden defile- 
ments, undermined his foundation on the sand, and 
toppled to the earth the proud edifice of his self-right- 
eousness, and then led him to the rock Christ, and 
taught him to build there a house that shall never fall ; 
a house joined to its foundation, and cemented in every 
part by a faith that appropriates the perfect righteous- 
ness of the Saviour. Ask the gay and thoughtless vo* 
tary of pleasure how she feels when, after having lived 
for years amidst wreathed smiles and flatteries and 
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mirth, after having ridiculed the man of prayer, the 
deep strugglings of the penitent heart, and the heavenly 
joys of the worshipping believer, and after having 
schooled herself into a levity that could not fasten its 
thought on solemn truth, into an ignorance that could 
not grasp the simplest element of religion, and into a 
blindness that could not discriminate among the veiy 
first principles of the new life ; when after all this she 
is made (if such almost miracles are yet wrought on 
earth) a thinking and serious, enlightened and firm, 
obedient and loving child of God, through faith in a cru- 
cified Redeemer ; finds the spell of her enchanting de- 
lusions broken and the vanities of her thoughtless life 
dispersed for ever ; throws off her follies ; lets go the 
hands that had led her in the gay whirl and the wild 
dance of the world; comes forth the calmly serious, 
cheerfully reflective, and rationally happy pupil of 
Christ, and realizes at length that she is living in the 
light of God's countenance, within the circle of eternal 
realities, and amidst the activities of a heavenly life. 
And finally, ask the ripened Christian how he feels 
when after having been made a new creature he has gone 
for long years conflicting with doubt or darkness or 
difficulty, resisting sin, striving after perfection, and 
watching against temptations ; and is at length seen 
coming up from the wilderness leaning on the arm of 
his Beloved, brought out upon the borders of his heav- 
enly Canaan, victorious over the world and over his 
own corruptions ; his hands well skilled in the heavenly 
work and warfare of his profession ; his faith strong, 
his hope mature, and his love a most divine flame ; his 
activities trained and delighting in doing good and in 
winning the world to Christ ; hb sympathies with the 
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cause of God and his word all warm, and deep, and 
steady ; his thoughts and faculties intensely occupied 
on the momentous things of truth and duty in time, 
and of truth and blessedness in eternity ; the pulses of 
a begun and a glorious immortality beating high and 
sometimes thrillingly through all the channels of his 
soul, and all things within him gathering strength and 
confidence for the hour when he is to pass from his be- 
nign activities among his fellow-men to his final victory 
over death, and to his full entrance upon life. Ask 
each, ask all of these how they feel when thus brought 
into vitality of union with Christ, into the mystery 
of communion with the Spirit, and into the reality of 
feUowship with the Father, and they will answer, one 
and all : We feel that of which we had once no con- 
ception ; we never knew what it was really to live till 
we thus began to live for Godj for heaven, and for 
eternity. All our previous existence was but fever- 
ishness and shadows, empty dreams, and vain triflings, 
the madness of presumption, the delirium of the heart, 
the bondage of reason, a chase after phantoms, and a 
grasping of pain in the midst of pleasure, and of disap- 
pointment in the midst of success. We never knew 
what it was to live till we learned it with the Apostle 
in living far Christ. Here is life, " Christ in us the 
hope of glory the Holy Spirit ruling our obedient 
wills, and <^ the love of God shed abroad in our hearts 
the soul undividedly consecrated to her Saviour; all the 
gifts of God used without abuse ; time ennobled by re- 
ceiving illapses from eternity ; and earth made glorious 
by revealed openings into heaven. 

My dear reader, if what has now been said has 
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given you any just conception of what it is to live, and 
of what all human life should be, let me ask your at- 
tention to the remark, that this life in all its fulness 
may be yours. Peculiar as it is, and full of the high 
mysteries of God, it may all be yours ; neither human 
sldll, indeed, nor human power can produce it, while 
the skill and power of God are slighteck For it has 
God for its author, and without his authorship, cannot 
even begin to be. But by His grace it may be both 
begun and perfected in every heart that desires and 
seeks it. Wondrous as are its nature and its devel- 
opments, a little child may realize them all. In order 
to this nothing is required of any one but that he should 
be humble and teachable, submissive and obedient, that 
he should cast down pride and throw away rebellion, 
and yield the heart freely to the influences of the Spirit 
and the requirements of truth. God is infinitely de- 
sirous, and incessantly seeking, to generate this life in 
all your souls ; and to Him, unopposed, the work, all 
wondrous as it is, is perfectly simple and easy. Look 
at the little blade of grass in summer, and see how 
silently it grows in green life and beauty. Not easier 
to the power of God is that simple process, than to the 
same power is the mystery of the new birth, and of 
the divine life which follows it, in the heart that in- 
genuously and obediently yields to all that God would 
have it feel and do. If you are not willing to yield 
thus ; if you have too much pride, or prejudice, or 
hatred of holiness, to give up your hearts to God, and 
to take the stand in the world which He requires, then 
the work will never be done. But if you are willing 
thus to yield, and thus to be, and thus to do what God 
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requires, then the work shall be done ; done even in 
your hearts, and done with a sweetness and a precious- 
ness of result which shall make you long after the 
ripeness of your new life, and glory only in that Cross 
on which your old hangs, crucified with Christ. 



A DEAD TREE IN THE GRAYE-YARD. 



Above the grave-yard, desolate and bare 

It stands, the withered monument of death, 
Telling a story to the summer air 

Of those who moulder in the sod beneath, 
And speaking in a voice of lonely grief 

Of hearts whose bleeding ceases not with years, 
Of the lone bosom in its fallen leaf. 

Whose cheerless sorrow this lone aspect wears. 
There is no blossom at returning spring 

Upon its branches, and no pleasant rain 
Comes back our olden memories to bring. 

Nor bids our buried love to bloom again. 

Yet on the leafless branch at eventide 

A lone bird pours his sweet and mellow song, 
Such as our hearts sing over those who died 

Beneath the world's unkindness and its wrong ; 
And though the dark green foliage that it wore 

In after years shall never know return. 
The Autumn winds can bear its leaves no more 

To their last burial by the woodland bourne ; 
And yet may we in after years forget 

That o'er our naked hearts the blast sweeps by, 
And mark the boughs that, sere and leafless, yet 

Look up, through storm and sunshine, to the sky. 
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BY FREDERICK S. ECKHARD. 

One last strong eflfort, and he gained 

A refuge on the steep, 
The lingering rock which yet remained 

Uplifted from the deep ; 
He had invoked Despair, she gave 
A strength to stem the torrent wave, 

And whirlwind's iron sweep ; 
And now was won — that contest o'er — 
A few dim hours of anguish more : 

There was no hope ; a frowning sky 

Had veiled the sun in gloom ; 
And fearful sounds were rushing by 

Like wailings for the doom. 
He looked around — the waters lay 
Wild and remorseless o'er their prey — 

An universal tomb ; 
But from his glance they could not hide 
The dreadful secrets of their tide. 

There was no hope ; and now he stood 
Upon that towering hill, 
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Erect and stern, and unsubdued, 

And calm midst utter ill ; — 
So loiig had storm and madness been. 
And vengeance ruled the tortured scene 

To desolate and kill, 
That with the lightning's lurid glow 
His thoughts flashed wildly on his woe ! 

" Earth, earth! the curse may be withdrawn. 

The rushing wave subside. 
And God's pure day once more may dawn 

In brightness far and wide ; 
But yet, though surge and clouds disperse, 
A consciousness of that dark curse 

By which thy children died. 
Shall through all future ages be 
Like a dim terror laid on thee. 

" Fierce and unnatural in thy crime, 

Darkly thy fate is cast ; 
Waning from nature's earliest prime 

Thy strength for aye has past; 
Thousands, of giant mind and form. 
Struggling like angels with the storm, 

Yet overwhelmed at last ; 
And all we cherished swept away 
As things too worthless for the day." 

The voice was hushed, — a sudden bound, 

A foaming on the wave. 
And the vexed waters closed around 

Their last unquiet grave ; 
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The same Almighty Power that bade 
Ruin and woe his works invade. 

Relented now to save — 
And slowly at the strong command 
Appeared the desolated land. 



TO PICCIOLA. 

BT MARY M. BLATCHFORD. 

Lady, I dream'd of a garden rare, 
And thou and I were wandering there, 

While birds, with merry song. 
Brought each some flower for the wreath I wove, 
To crown the brow of my gentle love, 

As we wandered gayly on. 

The Skylark brought his own pure mate. 
The Lily white and Mignonette ; 

The Linnet chose Clematis : 
A gentle Dove Cerulia found. 
And Olive dropt upon the ground, 

A Pheasant, Amaryllis. 

The Bird of Paradise swept by. 
With Passion Flower, and Sumac high. 

And Amaranthus crown'd ; 
We smiled to see the awkward Crane 
Lobelia sport, and Tulip vain, 

With Bay leaves twined around. 

The Goldfinch brought, I sighed to see. 
Cypress and Marigold for me^ 
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And hateful Pink and Rue ; 
But the Woodpecker, at my feet 
Threw Hawthorn, and Magnolia sweet, 

And Bethelem's star so true. 

We saw the lonely Whippowill 
His little beak so sadly fill 

With Birch, and Broom, and Yarrow ; 
And the Bulbul tinkled a tiny bell, 
As Jasmine and Myrtle round thee fell. 

And perchance a dangerous arrow. 

Lady, I dreamed again : thro' Heaven's gemm'd way. 
We glided softly, fearing half to stay. 

I placed thee in the Lady's chair — 
The starry crown I made thee wear — 

And in thy hands the Lyre ; 
And when its chords were swept for me, 
Orion's gaze was bent on thee. 

And Altair's eye of fire. 

And as we roam'd, the Sisters lone. 
Who seek for e'er their lost one gone. 

Sang blithe thy form to see ; 
While the Dolphin, as he floated round. 
Joyfully shouted, " The lost is found, 

I will bear thee back with me !" 

We shrank to hear the serpents hiss 
Almost within the gates of bliss. 
With prowling beasts of prey ; 
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But there the gleaming Cross afar. 
And overhead the polar star — 
And we calmly kept our way. 

I have no Paradise for thee, 

No starry home — but, prithee, see. 

Lady, this heart is thine — 
Its deepest love ; I can no more — 
But the little gift I send, this true 

Meet offering for thy shrine. 



' LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 



BT H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

Nature is fine in love." 

1 HAVE read of a Prairie traveller lost amid a sea 
of flowers and verdure, without food or compass, who, 
after wandering famished for weary days, struck upon 
the traces of a horse-path, and followed it hopefully 
and long, until he was dismayed to find himself upon 
his own trail, having travelled in a circle, to sink at 
last at the very spot where he first discovered his error. 
Is it not often so with love ? Do we not fondly ima- 
gine ourselves close upon the trail of another soul, when 
we are only bewildered in the mazes of our own imagi- 
nations, and awaken to the final conviction that the 
goal of feeling is identical with its starting-point ? 
Still, in all things, do we not arrive at good through 
perplexity and baffled endeavours ? Is it not weak to 
doubt a reality to which consciousness bears invariable 
testimony? Truth ultimately prevails in matters of 
feeling as well as of fact, for the " eternal years of God 
are hers.'' 

Yet how few understand the sanctity of love ! 
Only those to whom it is a principle, not an accident, 
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can appreciate its holiness. It is like religion in its 
world-renouncing spirit. Its true votaries ate those 
who, in their commerce with society, present a calm, 
I had almost said an unattractive presence. They 
are indiflferent, statuesque, or it may be a buoyant and 
kindly spirit haunts the vestibule, while love lies hid 
behind the veil of the inner temple. Expression itself, 
under the influence of consecrated affection, has be- 
come sacred. No longer is it completely active, open 
and visible ; but rather lieth, like the electric fluid, in a 
cloud, to be deeply revealed only at the invocation of 
the Ipved. " There is a gloom," says Landor, " in deep 
love, as in deep water ; there is a silence in it that 
suspends the foot ; and the folded arms and the deject- 
ed head are the images it reflects." As a master hand 
alone can call forth the richest tones of an instrument^ 
so but one creature in the universe can evoke the la- 
tent inspiration of the devoted soul. He who smiles 
alike on all has never surrendered up his heart to one. 
Even animal instinct might give a lesson in thk re* 
gard. Some birds instantly desert their nest when 
profaned by a human touch, which they instinctively 
discover. Well says the poet : 

" Be wise : not easily forgiven 
Are those, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chamber of the heart, 
Let in the day." 

There is a kind of mbnastic bearing which indicates 
to the spiritual observer Love's genuine votary. The 
harem of the Turk is a tyrannical and an outward se- 
clusion, and many a nun's bosom is peopled with earth- 
ly desires. There is a self-imposed privacy, less easily 
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invaded than convent walls. It is the courteous re- 
serve or the playful indiflference which a strong and 
true being maintains, when loyal and earnest love pos- 
sesses the citadel of the souL Let the world call it 
pride or levity, let the vain flutterers in life's sunshine 
turn disappointed from the folded flower ; let the eye 
be condemned for its unresponsive glance, and the 
cheek for its unvarying hue. There is a lamp within 
the vase, which the torch of the many cannot illume. 
More intense, more pure and real, is the emotion that 
is hoarded in the breast. More subduing and deep is 
the feeling which like fire in ice, or fruit in flowers, is 
guarded by a chilly or sweet barrier from all profana- 
tion. The nature which borrows all its excitement 
from the love of pleasing, may spread like a broad 
river widely and free, but noble and profound sympa- 
thies work inwardly until they gush towards heaven in 
musical and radiant fountains. It is painful to a sensi- 
tive mind to be misunderstood ; it requires no little hero- 
ism patiently to be considered devoid of what is in fact 
most truly characteristic ; yet, who would not give up 
popularity for appreciation, admiration of the multitude 
for the love of a few, fashionable success for genial 
communion, the passing tributes of society for the ab- 
solute devotion of the individual? Those to whom 
this is a great sacrifice may have a mental perception, 
but they can have no consciousness of love. To an 
imaginative mind there can be no attraction like the 
evidence of a peculiar sentiment which the renewed 
self-respect of its object betrays. There is nothing 
exacting in this. It is but the proof of an actual in dis- 
tinction from a fanciful relation. It brings home, as 
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no professions can, the feeling of having achieved a 
destiny. Such an event ought to make life a different 
thing, and colour anew all its associations. More dis- 
tant thenceforth are the conventional ties of existence, 
more defined every feeling of the heart. The affec- 
tions have at last a sublime repose. Benevolence may, 
indeed, be active ; but love is no longer a matter of 
speculation. It has ceased to be a circulating medium, 
and is all called in to be fused in one golden mass, 
and deposited in the soul's treasury for ever. 

The lights and shades of love are countless. The at- 
tractiveness of women is a quality of " infinite variety." 
Werter thought the object of his affection peculiarly 
winning as she distributed bread to hungry children. 
Standing like Ruth in the midst of the harvest, her flax- 
en hair streaming in the breeze, her cheek glowing, her 
blue een liquid and bright, how wholly fascinating in 
the eyes of Robert Burns was the lassie from whose 
syveet palm he picked the nettles! Juliet was not 
fairer in the moonlit balcony, nor Laura amid the 
solemn graces of the church of St. Clara. She with 
whom it is delightful to walk, may be wholly unim- 
pressive when silently at work. I knew a fair Span- 
iard whose most effective position was at her embroid- 
ery. How archly she plied the needle ! There was 
a sort of bewitching consciousness of power in the 
way she punctured the canvas. Her attitude was a 
picture ; the very bend of the shoulders, the stag-like 
air of the head, the play of the dark eye-lashes as they 
rose and fell from the pattern to her work, the occa- 
sional sigh of weariness, and graceful tossing back of 
the long ringlets, every look and movement was beau- 
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tiful. A man's heart may be won in an afternoon's 
ramble, leaving tongue-craft out of the question. A fine 
walk and confiding fellowship of bearing will subdue 
many who are quite insensible to the household graces. 
Di Vernon understood this. If the sex only knew 
their strong points, or were content to instinctively 
abide by them, how universally agreeable they would 
aD be! But with a curious perversity, they almost 
invariably pride themselves on their weak wing. 
Women fitted to shine in conversation will spend hours 
in the vain endeavour to set off advantageously their 
small modicum of personal beauty, when their true 
course would be to win the eye from critical observ- 
ance, by charming the ear. There are women whose 
silence is absolutely beautiful, whose faces breathe a 
quiet spell that even words " spoken in season" would 
break, whose simple presence hath enough of captiva- 
tion, giving the fancy an entrancing impulse which no 
eloquence could rival. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the handsome and the lovely. We look on Ae 
former with the same equanimity with which we re- 
gard a fine statue. The very beauty of such faces often 
springs from the absence of emotion. The features are 
cast in a classic or noble mould, and must accordingly 
be contemplated with pleasure ; but the countenance 
which, critically speaking, is perhaps full of faults, and 
yet has that charm of expression which we call lovely, 
haunts the memory and melts the heart. Handsome 
women are excellent for the wives of ambassadors ; 
they seem born to be ladies, to dress elegantly, and min- 
ister at the altar of fashion ; but lovely women — they 
are the true poetry of life ; their na'ivetfi cheers, their 
smiles exhilarate, their tenderness blesses. They are 
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" ta'en from the common clay, 
Moulded by God and tempered by the tears 
Of angels."* 

As they move around us, the very atmosphere grows 
heavenly ; as they sit beside us, the pulse of care is 
laid asleep ; their confidence elates the soul more than 
royal favour, and their love is life's dearest boon. 

Society is too often at war with love. Thousands 
of human spirits created to assimilate, to afford mutual, 
comfort and inspiration, to interpret each other, and 
find in sympathy a balm and motive that will render 
them superior to vicissitude ; thousands of human 
spirits cross and recross each other's paths, severed by 
the barriers of vain custom and arbitrary opinion. " We 
are light sparkles floating in the atmosphere of Deity," 
says a powerful writer ; yes, we are so, but swept about 
for ever by the capricious winds of social habits and theo- 
ries. We hear noble and devoted feeling continually 
eulogized ; but why cultivate it at the expense of so 
much uncompromising zeal, such abrogation of self, 
and loyalty to principle, if the baser tenets of inferior 
natures are to rule its exercise ? It is moral cowardice to 
obey the letter of the law and know not its spirit ; the 
soul has inalienable rights, and the first of these is love. 
It is controllable by reason, allied to what is highest with- 
in us, and therefore legitimately entitled to reign. " So 
soon as this want or power," says Shelley, " is dead, man 
becomes the living sepulchre of himself, and what yet 
survives is the mere husk of what he once was." 

Narrow moralists err in confounding action and 
emotion. Shall any blind adherence to hollow routine 
prevent an intelligent, free being from acknowledging 

• Tennyson. 
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to itself what " God hath joined together Is there 
not a bridal over which silence presides, holier than any 
which priestly words sanction ? Perchance if the vail 
were lifted from all human hearts, at this moment, it 
would be seen that the purest, deepest, most real love 
on earth is unrecognized, unacknowledged, and only 
vaguely recorded in the page of genius or the unwrit- 
ten day-dream. " The unconscious," says Carlyle, " is 
the alone complete." Many a being is sustained by a 
sentiment never even self-confessed. There is a glorious 
conservative principle in our nature. The true heart 
is mighty. This is a fact which confirms the doctrine 
of immortality. The intense individuality, the clear and 
absolute claim of love, no social mortal agency can over- 
come. The principle must be divine, thus to survive. 
Though " lips of motionless ice reply to lips glowing 
with the heart's best food though the conventionali- 
ties of love are for ever bringing into disrepute the senti- 
ment ; though every social obstacle is assiduously erect- 
ed against that candid and habitual intercourse which 
would lead to such blessed realities, let the votary 
of truth hopefully grope his way amid the repulsive 
artificialities of the world, toward the high temple of 
the divinity ! 

But the chief obstacle to love is moral, not external. 
It lies in weakness or insincerity. It expires because 
divorced from character. 

How fine and noble a thing is confidence, 
How reasonable too and almost godlike ! 
Fast cement of fast friends, bond of society, 
Old natural go-between in the world's business, 
Where civil life and order, wanting this cement, 
Would presently rush back 
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Into the pristine state of singularity, 
And each man stand alone.* 

Of life's countless incongruities that startle with 
bitter truth the blest dreams of the heart, the saddest 
is the union ^< fraught with wo" of loveliness and lev- 
ity. To see the young cut off in their spring, a majes- 
tic tree withered in a parasite's embrace, the golden 
harvest prostrate and mildewed by storms, suggests 
thoughts not wholly despairing. But a human crea- 
ture richly endowed with every grace, radiant in 
beauty, fascinating to behold, whose every aspect and 
utterance is winsome, with no strength of affection, no 
permanency of feeling, not a forlorn spark of the enthu- 
siasm her charms inspire — is life's crowning mockery. 
Jt is light without heat, blossom without fruit, an en- 
ticing shadow, an unreal essence, a magnificent delu- 
sion. To those who yield to its allurements, it is given 
to know the fate of Tantalus, aggravated in the degree 
that moral surpasses physical suffering. We talk of life 
and death, of the conflict of the elements, of verdure 
and sterility, of light and shade, as wonderful antag- 
onisms ; but from these opposites arise harmonious re- 
suits, and there is some principle more or less clear ob- 
viously at work in their mutual action. But the soul, 
by an instinct stronger than reason, ever associates 
beauty with truth. Where expression, in its sweetest 
and most attractive shape, beams from form and fea- 
ture, almost irresistible is the impulse there to yield 
faith ; and there is no re-action of the heart more dark 
and chill than the deliberate conviction that the inimi- 
table altar at which we worshipped is a whited sepul- 
chre. 

* Lamb's John Woodville. 
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"OjEvadne! 
Would there were any safety iu thy sex !" 

Do we wonder, then, that the heathens only deified 
nature and the dead ? How calm and enduring then 
seems the beauty of the outward world in comparison 
with the illusive and incomplete loveliness of humanity ! 
How soon do the waves of mortal love, in their rest- 
less heavings, cast us in meek supplication at the feet 
of the Eternal ! Not a spear of grass but seems more 
blest in the lowly completeness of its destiny; not 
a fleecy cloud sails across the blue sky, but appears 
clubtered with a tranquil assurance denied to the soul. 

If this, indeed, were all, 
Better the narrow brain, the stony heart, 
The staring eye glazed o'er with saplen days, 
The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life and apathetic end." 

But this is not all. High feeling is not identical 
with what is called youthful romance. Indeed the 
instances are rare, and the characters remarkable, 
where it asserts itself in very early life. One of the 
most philosophic men I ever knew, who not only pro- 
fessed, but lived out a settled theory of human nature, 
maintained that suffering was essential to the capacity 
of true love. He believed the elements of soul 
were deepened and made conscious only through pain- 
ful experience. At a mature age he sought the pre- 
sence of one who had known severe affliction, and 
possessed native strength of mind and feeling ade- 
quate to improve it. Nor was he disappointed. So 
much a part of his being did she become, that from 
the hour of her death his pulse intermitted. There is 
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a latent morality involved in all genuine experience, 
which reflection at length discovers. Hence the calm 
priest of Rydal Mount declares that 

" Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly to this end, — 
That self might he annulled?'* 

To all there come better moments, seasons when 
the hidden flowers of character expand. Those with 
whom we hold general intercourse, elicit but parts of 
our natures. Kindred and the friends of our childhood 
are blinded by familiarity ; they are too near the moral 
landscape to see the perspective ; some early, perhaps 
casual trait, some fixed, local, or personal association, 
a certain habitual outward sympathy, often utterly pre- 
vents them from comprehending or appreciating us : 

" The youth, because 
He had been cdways with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora." 

Will God suffer us, if true and patient, to pass thus 
masked through the world ? Shall the deep resources, 
the most individual affinities within us, lie for ever un- 
known ? Will no eye be love-quickened to discern, 
no ear made acute to hear what is highest and most 
real ? Shall not the mute chord be struck at last by 
a hand skilled to call out its profoundest melody ^ 
Will not the restless spirit become for awhile domesti- 
cated in this beautiful world, and surrender itself trust- 
fully to existence ? One of the most beautiful proofs 
of the divinity in the heart is the process wrought by 
a manly soul, to which the serious aspect of life has 
been revealed, upon the more flexible and less compre- 
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lensive spirit of an attached woman. Then, indeed, 
ihe recognizes "God in him.'' Development is the 
prand condition to which our natures tend ; and love, 
n its best sense, the most efficient agency therein. 
i is a blessed ordination which renders woman so 
nuch more alive to the present, so impressible, so 
nclined and fitted to draw materials of thought* and 
mjoyment from what is adjacent and incidental. The 
iterner sex, in their larger interests and more far- 
eaching speculations, forget that " a n^n's best things 
ie nearest him and fail to apply the great precept 
Jiat " sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." Hap- 
py is it that gentle voices make him aware of the 
iower at his feet, and the breeze that plays around his 
brow, of the humble yet constant ministries he is so 
ipt to neglect, and the thousand minor sources of truth 
md happiness that every hour brings forth; and thrice 
lappy for her, that when " thoughts too deep for tears" 
iwe her quick perceptions, when solemn realities brood 
)ppressively upon her lightsome heart, there is an in- 
:erpreter at hand to guide and to encourage. The 
ichest vine may trail upon the ground and oe lost to 
dew amid the grass, if there be no oak near to lift it 
pracefully into the sunshine. Thus character acts, 
nind meets mind, soul responds to soul, lofty and ten- 
ler sympathies co-operate, and we realize why the 
* natural tears" of Eve were so quickly dried, when 
;he departed from Paradise. Dante makes hell itself 
lacred by admitting mutual love to dwell amid its 
errors. Then we sleep again the sleep of childhood, 
ind the light of dawn is like a new birth. We walk 
beneath the sky as if allied to its infinity ; and the^in- 
nsible touch of the breeze affects us like the gratula- 

18 
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tion of nature ; we recognize a divine principle in the 
issues of being, and become conscious of the golden 
light between terrestrial life and inunortalitj. It is 
wonderful to trace the gradual effect of intimate and 
true communion. We smile incredulously at the an- 
ecdotes of the magnetizer. There is a more subtle 
change, a more spiritual infusion, of which love is the 
channel. It sometimes scarcely appears extravagant 
to say that lovers create the souls to which they 
are bound. Every true woman sees " Othello's visage 
in his mind." We in a manner become what we love. 
Wisdom and refinement, strength to endure, and vision 
to behold — new and glorious endowments full of beau- 
ty and promise, are the legitimate ofl&pring of enlight- 
ened and deep affection. 

There is a love ! 'tis not the wandering fire 

That must be fed on folly, or expire ; 

Gleam of polluted hearts, the meteor ray 

That fades as rises Reason's nobler day ; 

But passion made essential^ holy, bright, 

Like the raised dead, our dust transformed to light 

'Tis not the cold Romance's ecstasy. 

The flame new-lit at every passing eye ; 

But the high impulse that the stately soul 

Feels slow engross it, but engross it whole ; 

Yet seeks it not, nay turns with stern disdain 

On its own weakness that can wear a chain ; 

Still wrestling with the angel, till its pride 

Feels all the strength departed from its side.* 

• Croly. 
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Of nature's many sounds that strike the ear, 
Which of them all do you most love to hear ? 
Which o'er your senses holds the most control, 
Or leaves the deepest impress on the soul? 
Which, if to hear you must all others lose, 
Would you of nature's voices soonest choose ? 

Is it the varied sound water has given 

Since first 'twas moved on by the breath of heaven, 

Since first divided by divine command, 

Waters firom waters took obedient stand. 

While Eden's river through the garden fair 

In parted streams flowed for the sinless pair ? 

There is music in rain, in a drizzling rain. 
When descending in Spring on new grass and young 
grain, 

When in Summer it comes in the full falling showers, 
Reviving the meadows and brightening the flowers ; 
When in Autumn, chill Autumn, for days it may come, 
It is pleasant to hear mid the comforts of home. 
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While we know that the well-sprmgs of earth are 
supplied, 

What in frost-work of Winter had else been denied. 

List to that little noisy running brook, 
Forever talking spite of thought or book ; 
Like the gay frolics of a winsome child, 
In reckless mirth and nature^s accents wild, 
Still sporting on, the music meets your ear, 
And its glad melody you pause to hear ; 
The cotter on the banks loves the free sound. 
His children in their joy its songs resound. 
Nor useless is the little babbling brook,'' 
Those meadows rich from thence their beauty took. 
The voice of Providence is heard in humble rills, 
" He sendeth springs into the vales which run among 
the hills." 

Then there's the swollen river's deeper voice. 
Still pressing on while bidding earth rejoice. 
As her rich bounty thrown on either hand 
In gay and verdant dress arrays the land ; 
Or dashing forward with resistless sway 
The dancing rapids to her music play ; 
Louder the music, farther from the source. 
Until borne onward in resistless course. 
The rapids in a cataract are tost. 
And in the mighty fall eternally are lost. 
O the deep Alto from those hidden rocks 
The form of which your eyesight ever mocks. 
Covered and covered with the falling surge. 
Which others, and still others onward urge. 
Still bearing that deep Alto, while around 
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Rocks form an ampitheatre for sound, 
And echo back nature's deep bass profound. 
The God of glory thundereth ; " he sitteth on the 
flood," 

" His voice so full of majesty" by which the world 
hath stood. 

But hear the deep broad river's gentle flow 

As from the Fall you view its course below ; 

Its tumults over, gliding on in peace 

Like Christian life, when earthly passions cease ; 

Still scattering blessings with its flowing tide, 

" The little hills rejoice on either side," 

As human kindness, deepening as it flows. 

Enriches others till life's latest close ; 

Expanding more and more, with blessings fraught, 

It finds the ocean it so long has sought ; 

You lose its music in the boundless sea. 

Like human life lost in eternity. 

Then comes the sound sublime of Ocean's roar. 
As its waves break upon the rocky shore ; 
Or its more animated surfs that reach 
In hurried chase and fall upon the beach ; 
Or its light ripple peacefully that swells 
A softer note up from its briny cells ; 
Or the deep sigh old Ocean sometimes heaves 
As though in sympathy with him who grieves ; 
Or the faint breathing sound, as though a heart 
In the deep flood with human life had part ; 
All moved by Him who named the mighty seas. 
And fixed their bounds by his divine decrees ; 
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Whose glorious voice is on them eyermore, 
And rules in majesty from shore to shore. 

Is it the sound of the mysterious wind, 
Whose home or whose pathway you never can find ? 
Do you like the tone of old Boreas' voice, 
As in fireside safety your spirits rejoice, 
While unseen and aloft his bellows he blows. 
And his organ: plays to the drifting snows ? 
The wind breathes a promise from southern skies. 
Whence the bright hopes of Spring and her pleasures 
arise ; 

While in sultry Summer, its gentle breeze. 
As a Minstrel, moves in the leafy trees. 
Or speaks in your ear in the shaded bower. 
And warns of the coming yet welcome shower ; 
Sweet voices are heard in the waving grain. 
And gladsome glees with the drops of rain ; 
It has mournful airs in the evergreen shade 
To the pensive dreamer in forest glade ; 
It plays in the strings of the bending brake 
As it passes and ripples the peaceful lake. 
'Tis the spirit's emblem without control. 
Which when it listQlIi renews the soul ; 
And out of the whirlwind the prophet heard 
The words of reproof in the voice of the Lord, 
" Wind, storm and tempest fulfilling his word.'' 

Philosophy hearkens with pleasure profound 
To the echoing thunder's distant sound. 
As with aspect sublime its car of black clouds 
Slowly approaching the landscape enshrouds ; 
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Each thunderbolt louder the grandeur enhances, 
While solemn, majestic, heaven^s pageant advances, 
Till suddenly forming in mass overhead 
The balancing clouds a low firmament spread : 
The raindrops fall heavy, the thunder's loud crash, 
Then follows more quickly the lightning's bright flash ; 
The sinful ones tremble, as peal after peal 
They hear, as if coming their last doom to seal : 
The stoical listen with calmness unmovedi 
The Christian hears speaking the God he has loved — 
That God whom the Prophet with fear and with wonder 
Heard answer his call from the place of the thunder. 
As the thunder is hushed in its passing away. 
The timid breathe freer, the child is more gay ; 
The sound in the distance is heard without fear. 
Though deep and impressive it falls on the ear : 
The voice of God's excellence heard from the sky. 
His marvellous voice which thunders on high. 

The sound of herds and flocks that take their fill 
From the rich valley and the verdant hill ; 
The voices of the little Lambs at play. 
And petted calf from narrow bounds away. 
Inspire us with new spirit to pursue , 
With cheerful steps the pathway haiS in view ; 
The patient Ox breathes in an undertone 
His sober joy when his day's work is done ; 
And when at night the cow the milkmaid seeks, 
Her low of recognition almost speaks ; 
And as the maid her evening task pursues. 
The purring cat asks for her nightly dues ; 
The Horse reminds his master it is late 
If kept too long in waiting at the gate, 
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And he calls loudly for his oats and hay 

Should careless groom his feeding time delay ; 

The noble animal his joy expresses 

When a familiar hand bestows caresses ; 

'Tis grand to hear the neighing, prancing steed, 

Conscious of strength when from the halter freed. 

The faithful Dog, heard as a sentinel, 

Pleases the ear like sound of " all is well," 

And his gruff joy to see his master come 

Adds to the pleasure of a welcome home. 

Those mighty beasts that range the Forest bounds 

HaVe voices of sublime though fearful sounds ; 

Their woodland pathways man hath seldom trod, 

" The Lions roaring seek their meat from God." 

There's winged nature's animated strains 
That meet the ear from copse, and wood, and plains 
The myriad tribes of unseen agents round, 
Moving with harmony in life and sound ; 
The Bee with notes of labour mid the flowers, 
The Humming-b'urd in honey-suckle bowers, 
The Bluebird's song when first on gladsome wing 
On leafless trees he heralds forth the Spring ; 
And the loved Robin's notes, surpassing sweet. 
That never fail with vernal hopes to greet 
And cheer us with their early matin song, * 
And vespers soft when summer days are long ; 
The tender cooings of the faithful Dove, 
Whose every note of care or joy is love ; 
The Bob o'linkum, with its voice of gladness. 
Touching the heart and cheating it of sadness ; 
The Blackbird's whistle, and the warbling Thrush 
Pouring fotth melody from brake and bush ; 
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The Wren, for his sweet notes o'er hill and dale, 
Called oftentimes the mimic nightingale ; 
The Meadow Lark, on a midsummer's day. 
Cheering the labourers at the new mown hay ; 
And all the various songsters of the grove 
That carol forth the life of joy and love, 
Ungrateful man's responsive praise to move. 

E'en the domestic fowls give pleasing sounds. 
Blending with rural life and daily rounds 
The Hen's rude singing when the winter's done. 
And she can range and bask in the warm sun. 
Their social talk when in grave conclave met. 
Their simultaneous voice if ill beset. 
The early salutation to the day. 
The mother's call to her young brood astray. 
The birdlike chickens peeping here and there. 
The happy child^s amusement and first care. 
All speak the love of Him whose holy word 
Shows that the humble fowls reproof afford. 
He feedeth the young ravens when they call. 
Nor without Him can the least sparrow fall ; 
They sing to man his providential care, 
His watchful love that numbers every hair. 

But what if all these pleasant sounds you hear 

Fell not on any other sentient ear. 

Which of them all, were you to make a choice. 

Could take the place held by the human voice ? 

What sound of waters o'er the spirit stealing. 

Like living tones borne from the depths of feeling ? 

What falling raindrops, or what little rills, 

Like social speech that o'er the heart distils ? 

19 
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And what enlivening river's rapid flow 
Equals the cheerful voice of one you know ? 
Or deeper river in its onward course, 
Like streams of eloquence from mental source ? 
Or the stupenduous sound of cataract wild, 
To the impassioned, speech of Forest child ? 
What is the widening river's peaceful sound, 
To tones of Christian love that knows no bound ? 
The River's voice joins in the Ocean's roar, 
The Christian's voice shall sound for evermore 
In praise of Him whose voice in holy word 
To sound of many waters is compared : 
Deep calleth unto deep, the Spirit saith. 
The voice of man to man, and unto God by faith. 

What are the sounds of the mysterious wind. 
To all the differing voices of mankind ? 
What the soft breath of Spring in promise mild, 
To the sweet lisping voice of loving child ? 
What sultry Summer's most refreshing breeze. 
To tones that seek the wounded heart to ease ? 
What zephyr soft, that fans in shaded bower. 
To lover's vows breathed in propitious hour ? 
What the most mournful wail of midnight wind. 
To touching plaints from a despairing mind ? 
And what the rudest strain old Boreas plays 
To voice that human passion wildly sways ? 
In a wliirlwind the Prophet ascended the sky — 
The voice-breathing prayer wafts the Spirit on high — 
The four winds of Heaven commission received. 
And the slain of the valley with life were revived. 
Man's voice is the breath, by the Spirit's control. 
To waken to life from the death of the soul. 
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When heavy Thunder falls upon the ear, 

It sobers thought and oft awakens fear ; 

When ministers of God proclaim his law, 

And by its terrors trembling hearers draw, 

'Tis Sinai's thunders fill the soul with awe : 

When the dread thunder softens as it goes, 

And the dark cloud with brilliant sunlight glows, 

The listener feels no more that sense of fear, 

Though God still speaks as when his voice was near ; 

When righteousness and judgment are displayed. 

With fearful power, and sinful souls dismayed. 

Then does the herald 0/ the cross proclaim 

Salvation to the soul in Jesus' name : 

The terrors of the broken law remain. 

But lose their gloom through Christ for sinners slain. 

The sound of herds and flocks gives pleasure without 
thought. 

And to the mind imparts a peacefulness unsought ; 
But sounds that breathe in words from the most humble 
swain. 

Awaken thoughts within, no soulless thing can claim. 
The voice of Lambs at play is sweet in pastures green, 
But a child's joyous laugh tells what our own hath been. 
The gratitude of faithful dog expressed. 
And noble horse by master fond caressed. 
Compares not with that master's simplest speech. 
That rules them both with power they cannot reach. 
Could Panther's scream, and all the beasts of prey ^ 
Be heard in their wild dens and trackless way, / 
And fill the soul with terror and dismay, ) 
One sound of human voice in forest wild. 
One plea for sympathy from Nature's child. 
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Of heartfelt interest would elicit more 

Than all the beasts that roam from shore to shore. 

But then the birds that sing about our homes, 
Unfailing minstrels till stem winter comes, 
That build their nests close by the window seat, 
With songs of joy our waking thoughts to greet. 
The Yellow-bird that comes year after year. 
And in the lilac dwells secure from fear. 
And sings his gratitude to us in notes 
Pure as the air on which its light wing floats ; 
The Redbreast singing in its tree so near, ^ 
What voice of friendship quite so sure to hear / 
Not one discordant note to fall upon the ear ? ) 
And then the Chorus full and free as air. 
To meet us in our walks and every where. 
To cheer us at the graves of those we love 
With strains as pure as seraphs sing above. 
The Whippowill, in weeping willow near. 
With plaintive sounds notes every falling tear. 

'Tis true the precious birds our homes and pathways 
bless, 

And on the spirit's life delightful thoughts impress ; 
But what were Aome, and whercj were there no human 
voice 

To speak to us in grief, or joy when we rejoice ? 
The birds may be more sure than dearest earthly 
friend. 

Nor e'er one jarring note their minstrelsy attend : 
The voice of one we love may distant seem though near, 
Changed by the changing mind or by distrustful fear ; 
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Yet what were home^ and where, were there no sound 
to reach 

The chords of feeling there in the sweet form of speech ? 
Had we all other sounds, oh ! what were human life ! 
No voice of parents kind, of daughter, or of wife ; 
No brother's deep-toned speech, no sister's words of love, 
No little children's guileless talk our sympathies to 
move ! 

How will the music of the birds compare 

To the sweet strains sung by a maiden fair. 

In Nature's harmony of voice and air ? 

The songs that speak of country and of home. 

Call back the hearts of those who widest roam ; 

The clear free carol of the mountain child. 

In all its untaught strains of nature wild. 

Or rustic airs of happy peasant life. 

Where pride and pomp with Nature hold no strife — 

All have some touch of feeling and of mind, 

And with its highest pleasures are combined. 

How are all other pleasant sounds we hear 

£nhanced in value by this one most dear: 

To speak of happiness to friends we know. 

With thoughts and feelings in the same fond flow. 

To hear their tale of what we did not share. 

And with some pleasure of our own compare, 

Gives zest to all the music of the soul 

Where Nature's melodies hold sweet control. 

And when the Summer's leaves are sered and dead. 

And the sweet songsters of the grove are fled ; 

When flocks no longer graze on verdant hills. 

And frost has stilled the music of the rills. 

Though Winter's voice without is stern and cold, 

Within are tones that sweet communion hold : 
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And never is the human voice more dear, 
Than when majestic Winter reigns severe, 
And home enjoyments crown the closing year. 
Blest emblem this, that e^en the chill of death. 
That stops the flow of this our mortal breath, 
Will not prevent the songs of purer love 
In the Uest home, yon brighter world above. 

Then give me the human voice divine, — 
It touches the strings that the heart entwine ; 
'Tis the earliest sound affection has known. 
It is linked with the hopes and the joys that are flown; 
It has power o'er the heart, by a word or a tone. 
To bring fresh to the feelings the scenes that are gone,— 
To call back the voice of the loved and the dead. 
And o'er joys with the living sweet pensiveness shed; 
It has spoken reproof, it has counselled and prayed. 
It has raised the desponding and weak who have 
strayed ; 

It has soothed the poor sufferer whose reason has fled, 
And by soft words of sympathy has cheered the sick 
bed. 

And oh ! when the heart is overwhelming with sorrow. 
And hope sheds no ray on the gloom of the morrow. 
How dear to the heart of its treasures bereft, 
A kind voice which reminds that a friend is still left ! 

Then give me the human voice divine, — 

In joy and in sorrow the choice is mine ; 

It lives for years when the voice is stilled. 

In the accents of grief or joy that thrilled. 

In the music that cheered as we rode or walked. 

In its varying tones as in freedom we talked ; 
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It has sung sweetest strains in the hymns we love best. 
By the fireside at eve on the blest day of rest ; 
It has joined in glad songs in the house of the Lord, 
And chanted His praise from His excellent word. 
There are some who have sung in God's house and at 
eve, 

Whose voices I hear, o'er whose graves we now grieve. 
How sweet and how solemn the last words we hear, 
From the loved and the dying, that fall on the ear ! 

Then give me the human voice divine,— 

For earth and heaven its pleasures combine ; 

It is hallowed by one who, though God of all, 

Threw over his brightness a human pall. 

And in mortal voice and sinless love 

Breathed mercy and healing from life above. 

He spake, and the lame did leap as an hart, 

And the tongue of the dumb in his praises took part ; 

The blind by the wayside received their sight. 

And the spirits of evil retired from the light ; 

From the bier and the grave the dead were restored. 

And sinners forgiven their Saviour adored. 

When that blessed voice, on the great day of doom. 

Shall call forth the dead from the sea and the tomb, 

May we join the bright hosts that unceasingly raise, 

In the courts of high Heaven, his rapturous praise ; 

And as we unite in the pure strains of gladness. 

For ever and ever may lose those of sadness. 



LIGHT. 

BT RET. JOHN PIERPONT. 

" Let there be light" 

Gm, 1: 8. 

This, according to the sacred oracles, is the first 
cotnmand, in point of time, that ever " proceeded out 
of the n)outh of God." It was uttered, indeed, before 
time began to be measured by rising and setdng suns, 
or by the waxing and waning moon. It was early 
marked, even by a heathen writer, as one of the no- 
blest specimens of rhetorical sublimity. Who can 
conceive of its blessed influence upon the universe ! 
Let him who can, enable us also to conceive of it, by 
giving us an adequate description cf creation before 
and immediately after light was among its works. 
One of the most sublime poets of our own, or of any 
age, has attempted to picture forth the horrors and the 
chill of universal " darkness," when 

" The brighl sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander, darkling, in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless ; and the icy earth 
Swung, blind and blackening, in the moonless air" — 

But he finds that some light is necessary in order that 
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the whole horror of universal darkness may be seen 
and felt ; and he therefore tells us that 

" All hearts 

Were chilled into a selfish prayer for light : 
And men did live by watch-fires, — and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings, the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed^ 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other's face." 

Bfron*s Darhuts, 

What a different aspect is given to the universe 
the moment that this word of the Lord, " l^et there be 
light," is obeyed ! See the young world bathed in the 
glorious flood — the sea of light ! How green is the 
beautiful globe as it floats and rolls along in the lumi- 
nous tide ! How warm are its hill-sides and valleys ! 
How do its streams sparkle as they dash down its 
steep places ! How are the very clouds that had be- 
fore hung like a black curtain around it, fringed with 
purple and gold, and converted into gorgeous decora- 
tions of the spacious firmament on high !" How do 
all green and growing things rejoice, as the dew that 
has settled on them is turned into myriads of sparkling 
gems at its touch ! How does the song of birds, and 
the bleating of sheep, and the lowing of herds, and the 
laugh of sporting children go up at once from the 
bright-faced earth, as a hymn of gratitude and gladness 
to. the Father of lights ! What living thing is there 
that hath a voice, that doth not exclaim, " Hail ! holy 
light ! offspring of heaven first born !" Well may the 
earth and all that are therein hail this first and fairest 
of creation's works — making all others fair! And 
when God had made two great lights, the greater light 
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to rule the day, and the lesser tight to rule the night, 
and had made the stars also; and when he had set 
them in the firmament of the heaven, to give light 
upon the earth, how truly does the sacred writer add, 
" and God saw that it was good." So indeed it was, 
for truly the light is sweet, and pleasant is it to be- 
hold the sun." 

God, who caused the light to shine out of darkness, 
made it to be thus good. He made it to be sweet 
to us, — made it pleasant to us to behold the son. It is, 
in itself, good; it gives immediate eojoyment to all 
that lives. The animal — even the vegetable creation 
enjoys it and rejoices in it. It is in itself cheerful ; it 
is enlivening, joyous, good ; for how manifold are the 
good offices that it performs in the material universe 
around us ! How beautiful and beneficent are all its 
operations ! What changes does it work in the various 
substances, living or lifeless, upon which it falls! 
What impurities does it discharge ! What beautiful 
hues does it give to flesh and flower, and fruit ; to the 
cheek of man or maiden, or peach, or to the bosom of 
the lily and the rose ! Wherever life is, wherever beau- 
ty and joy are, there, more or less, must light be, and 
therefore light is good. 

But not only is light thus good in itself as a thing 
to be enjoyed, not only is it good as the source or 
means of good, of enjoyment and of perfection to the 
vegetable and to the animal world — nay, to the mineral 
world is it a good, for it gives the diamond all its bril- 
liancy and worth — but it is still a greater good for the 
high office that it performs in the moral world in mak- 
ing to man revelations of the works and of the ways, 
, and through them, of the will of. God. It is the me- 
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dium through which the Creator appears to his moral 
creatures and holds communion with them. We know 
God only through his works ; and we know his works 
only through the light. Through this chiefly, and pri- 
marily through this alone, is God revealed to man. 
This gives the material universe to our view, and, 
through that, — God. Through this deUghtful medium 
we see the objects of external nature ; and in them 
we see the Holy and Beneficent Spirit that is ever 
present and working in them, and through them all. 

Indeed, so essential is light to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the works of God, and therefore of God 
himself, that it has come, in a metaphorical sense, to 
mean knowledge ; and the perception of truth, or the 
attainment of science, is to the mind of man what the 
light of the sun is to the material and visible universe ; • 

The mind untaught 
Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests howl ; 
As Phoebus to the world is science to the soul." 

BeaUie*s MinstrO. 

And, as the material world, beautiful and glorious 
though it be, is still subordinate, and inferior in dignity 
and glory to the moral, so is the holy light itself that 
flows out from all the heavens and comes dowxi upon 
all the earth, bringing with it the knowledge of the 
blessed works of God, in heaven above and on the 
earth beneath, inferior far, in value and true glory, to 
the knowledge that it brings. Light makes visible 
and beautiful the world of matter, — knowledge gives 
grace and beauty, and faithfulness and holiness to the 
world of mind. If, then, mind be superior to matter, if 
the spirit be more worthy than the flesh, more worthy of 
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holy work be finished which the Father hath given it 
to do, till there shall be no man, upon the face of the 
whole earth, who shall have occasion to say to any 
other man, " Know the Lord," "for that all shall know 
him from the least unto the greatest." 



THE SUMMER STREAM. 



BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

Above the surface of the stirless grass 
The false rain trembles. To the upward eye 
Wavers the heat. Along the horizon's rim, 
Breaking its mist, are peaks of coppery clouds. 
K^en darts of light are shot from every leaf, 
And the whole landscape droops in sultriness. 
With languid tread I drag myself along 
Across the wilting fields. Around my steps 
Spring myriad grasshoppers, their cheerful notes 
Loud in my ear. The ground-bird whirrs away. 
Then drops again, and groups of butterflies. 
Spotting the path, up flicker as I come. 
At length I catch the sparkles of the brook 
From its deep thickets, whose refreshing green 
Soothes my blear'd eyesight. The dark shadows fall 
Like balm upon me from the boughs overhead. 
My coming strikes a terror on the scene. 
All the sweet syvlan sounds are hush 'd. I catch 
Glimpses of vanishing wings ; an azure shape 
Shows, darting down the vista of the brook. 
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The scared Kingfisher, and an echoing splash 
And turbid streak upon the streamlet's face 
The water rat's quick dive and trampling path 
Along the bottom to its burrow'd borne. 
The moss is soft and deep ; the tawny leaves 
Are crisp beneath my tread, and scaly twigs 
Startle my wandering eye like basking snakes. 
Where this thick bush has pitched its emerald tent 
I stretch my weary frame, for solitude 
To steal within my heart. At first the scene 
How hushed, and then to the accustomed ear 
How full of sounds so full of harmony 
They seem'd like silence — the monotonous purl 
Of yon small water-break — the transient hum 
Swung past me by the bee — the low meek burst 
Of bubbles as the trout darts up to seize 
The skipping spider — the light lashing sound 
As the kine, mid-leg in the shady pool. 
Whisk the dark flies away — the ceaseless ctirp 
Of crickets and the tree-frog's quavering notes. 
As in the thicket's depth I lie concealed 
Once more the birds that haunt the summer brook 
Seek the cool gloom ; the silver-breasted snipe 
Twitters and see-saws on the pebbly spots 
Bare in the channel. The brown swallow dips 
Its wings, swift darting round on every side. 
And from yon nook of clustered water plants 
The wood dbck, slaking its green-purple neck. 
Skims out, displaying through the liquid glass 
Its yellow feet, as though up-borne in air. 
Musing upon my couch, this lovely stream 
I liken to the humble good man's life. 
Shunning the gaze, on glides his quiet course, 
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Making existence green, where'er he goes, 
With blessings which in turn bring thoughts that 
wake 

Their happy s(mgs for ever in his heart. 
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B7 MRS. A. R. ST. JOHN. 

Oh ! there are memories loved and dear, 

That light the languid eye ; 
Like molten diamond falls the tear 

From passion's furnace nigh. 

They come like sunbeams from the past 
Through clouds of troubled thought ; 

Startling and bright — too sweet to last, 
With Angel-whisperings fraught. 

They tell us of some deed well done, 

Some busied spirit's prayer. 
Of want relieved, a lost heart won, 

Rescued from hope's despair : 

They breathe of some past virgin love, 
That words may not reveal ; 

They mirror forth that spirit-dove 
Our proud resolves conceal. 
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Truth holds a magic mirror, where 

The soul's escape is vain ; 
Each light and shade reflected there, 

Is human bliss or pain. 

*««««««« 

Some memories rear like mountain heights, 
A wall 'twixt earth and heaven ; 

Barring the soul's high eaglet flights. 
By stormy passions driven : 

Crushing it backward on the heart . 

To feed upon its sorrow ; 
Nor tears remorseful can impart 

One sigh less, for the morrow : 

Their spectral forms in dread array 

Crouch thickly o'er the brain. 
Till every pulse in wild dismay 

Thrills — an electric chain. 

So memory, dark with earthly stain. 

Like Etna's thundering roll. 
Pours with each throe of grief and pain 

Its lava o'er the soul. 

«««««««« 

There are memories that come o'er the teeming brain, ' 
Like the sweet south wind, or the summer's rain, 
Cooling each fever'd busy thought. 
Which their fragrant breath from the past has caught, 
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W)iispering through tears of some dear word spoken, 
Some trembling sigh with rich feeling broken ; 
Of that joy which has lived its full time on earth, 
The spirit of childhood — our childhood's mirth ! 
Its echoing chime through time's distance is heard. 
Like the fading sweet note of some fast-ilitting bird, 
So joyously warbling its freedom's refirain. 
We scarce would imprison the truant again. 
As years gather on, like the shades of day's even. 
Calmer joys shed their smiles as the moonlight of 
heaven : 

Though memory youth's wild gushing joy stiU endears, 
Its chastest of pleasures full oft flows in tears ; 
Yes, tears that we've shed for the lone ones of earth. 
Like the sweet dews of Hermon, claim heavenly birth ; 
And remembrance will bring their blest spirits again 
To sweeten life's bliss, or to soften its pain. 
A bright sparkling heaven is seen through the whole, 
And the stars of our age are the lights of our soul. 

Brooklyn, L. I. 



EDWIN GRAINGER. 

BT J. H. MANCUR, 
Author of " The Palaii Royal," etc. 

When the Duke of Monmouth was defeated, 
Edwin Grainger, one of his followers, fled from the 
disastrous field, fortunate in escaping the traitor's 
doom which awaited the captured. He had squan- 
dered his patrimony, and then cast his desperate 
fortunes on a single throw, hy joining the Duke's ill- 
advised revolt. He was now a rebel and an outcast — 
a wanderer fleeing from wood to wood, from village to 
village, afraid to trust himself beyond a single night 
with those whose hospitality he ventured to claim. 

He had been tried in prosperity and found wanting. 
Adversity brought to light no hidden treasures of soul ; 
on the contrary, the selfish and ignoble portion of his 
nature was more forcibly manifested. In the west of 
England, in the very district where he now lurked, lived 
a maiden of gentle birth, whose afiections he had won, 
but whom he subsequently neglected, to plunge head- 
long in the career of dissipation which brought him to 
ruin. 

Some demon whispered — have a partner to share 
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thy misery! His better feelings struggled in vain 
against the temptation ; he longed for, and lamented 
the deprivation of, a felicity, which in happier times 
he had slighted. Spite of the peril, he lingered in the 
vicinity of the damsel's abode till the opportunity pre- 
sented of obtaining a secret interview. In justice to 
Edwin, it must be stated that in preferring his suit he 
did not conceal his poverty and outlawry. The maiden 
loved but too well, and he did not plead inefiectually. 
She married the wanderer, and forsook home, friends 
and native land — for what ? The cabin of a Bristdl 
trader bound to the colony of New- York, where her 
husband, without means or connexions, trusted to find 
safety for a forfeited life, and — it is to be hoped — 
comfort, if not happiness, for his devoted bride. 

It was al)out fourteen or fifteen years after this 
event, that Lord Bellamont was appointed governor of 
the province. One evening toward the end of April, 
in the first year of his lordship's administration, a 
boat's crew pulled off from the beach which skirts the 
south-eastern extremity of Long-Island. The only 
spectator of the embarkation was a sea-faring man of 
fifty, or upwards, tall and well-built, a formidable an- 
tagonist if provoked, but with a certain frankness of 
aspect which disarmed suspicion, if it did not invite 
confidence. He waited till his friends were on the 
deck of a small brig, then slowly waving his hat and 
casting a leisurely survey along the horizon, he wended 
toward the belt of woodland which overhung the bluflf, 
his speculations turning on the chance of spending a 
pleasant or comfortless evening. 

From the beach there was no path through the 
wood, yet the mariner threaded it, with unerring sa- 
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gacity, and soon arrived at a clearing several acres in 
extent, which consisted of a tobacco-field, a corn-patch, 
a strip for potatoes and another for barley. In one 
corner, sheltered alike from the north and the east, 
stood a substantial log-house with barn adjoining, and 
other capacious out-buildings of rude yet convenient 
structure — just such a spot as a chance traveller would 
assuredly deem the abode of honest and laborious 
poverty. 

The mastiff growled loud warning of the approach 
of a stranger, and an urchin of some thirteen years 
peered forth, and on beholding the visitor, withdrew, 
leaving the door half open. The mariner entered 
without further ceremony, and found himself in the 
presence of a woman, whose gentle nurture and breed- 
ing were very evident, though she was arrayed in 
homely fashion, in garments of coarse texture. She 
was disturbed, as it appeared, in the occupation of 
preparing supper for three sturdy boys, the eldest of 
whom we have already noticed. 

The sailor, after an apology for intrusion, looked 
around for his friend. He beheld, with inward satisfac- 
tion, the glow of the blazing hearth-logs, and he knew 
that in the house was stored abundance of choice 
West India rum — not that scalding liquid made in 
New England, and known by luckless mariners as 
" kill-devil," but a soft, mild liquor, a perfume to the 
olfactory sense, a nectar to the palate. There was a 
passing vision of a cheerful glass, and a long yarn — 
the secrets of unlawful traffic, and battles fought over 
again. 

But where was the host? The visitor looked 
dubiously at the goodwife — presented the eldest boy 
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with a straight sapling which he had cut in the wood 
— and then inquired after his friend, Edwin Grainger. 

Mistress Grainger replied that her husband was 
absent in New- York, whither he had gone in the 
morning to transact some business ; and then drawing 
him aside so that she should not be heard by the chil- 
dren, she added in a lower tone, that she was much 
concerned at his absence ; that the boys were clamor- 
ous to know why their father staid out so late — ^yet 
she dare not express her fears to them. Edwin, she 
said, was uneasy and much excited about certain re- 
ported acts of the governor, and had gone abroad for 
information. 

"Gone to New-York! what madness!" exclaimed 
the other, starting. " He will go there once too often. 
This new governor is all eyes and hands, and he or 
the sharks in his pay will pounce on friend Edwin, as 
sure as fate ; and if one be caught, we are all ruined, 
Mistress." 

"And are we not ruined already?" cried Mrs. 
Grainger, turning quickly on the mariner, though more 
in sorrow than in anger. From one evil course to 
another, — continued the matron, — she had faith&lly 
waited on Edwin Grainger, yet without power to res- 
cue him from the fate to which he was fast tending. 
Such a career as he was embarked in could not end 
otherwise than in some dreadful fate which she shud- 
dered to contemplate. Yet had Edwin but listened 
to her reiterated prayer, he might have been, perhaps, 
a poorer man than now — with so much ill-gotten 
wealth around him — ^yet happier beyond compare ; and 
herself and her children 

But the poor heart-broken woman was overcome. 
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and hurried away from the apartment to conceal from 
her children the tears she could not repress. 

Her husband's confederate was deeply moved. 
Her voice was ever subdued and melancholy, her face 
pale and wan, and testified but too plainly to a mental 
anguish of many years' duration. Yet, though broken 
in spirit, she was mild and equable in temper, and did 
not shrink from acts of attention and charity when sick- 
ness placed Edwin Grainger's lawless friends at her 
mercy. She bore herself like one who has survived , 
the hopes for the sake of which life were desirable, and 
who endures existence solely for the sake of others. 
Traces of beauty still lingered in those pale features 
which helped, may be, to rivet the admiration and con^ 
firm the awe of her rough guests. 

When the ill-starred Grainger threw away his 
chance of reformation, and the hopes of his devoted 
wife, by sinking himself deeper in infamy by a league 
with pirates, Robert Darrell, one of the bravest of the 
crew, manifested a singular attachment to their new 
associate. Perhaps sympathy attracted him towards 
one of birth and education, for Darrell claimed a re- 
spectable and worthy parentage, though fallen — how 
deeply ! — ^from their estate. Twice Robert, at imminent 
risk of his own life, saved Edwin from destruction, and 
on many occasions proved that he was ready to repeat 
the sacrifice. 

Whilst Mistress Grainger was absent, Robert ap- 
plied himself to reconciling the boys to their disap- 
pointment ; they had been promised, on their father's 
return, presents firom the city, and there appeared every 
prospect that they should go to bed without seeing him. 
But even as he spoke, a step was heard without ; young 
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Edwin flew to the door and admitted bis father. Grain- 
ger flung himself into a chair and the children crowded 
around him. " Why, where have you left your coat?'' 
asked Mrs. Grainger, rushing into the room — ^for her 
husband was without the thick upper-coat or jacket 
which he wore in the morning. 

Without replying, Edwin kissed bis childreni con- 
ducted them to their bed-chamber, and after briefly 
telling them they must wait till morning for their pre- 
sents, he returned. 

"Why, what has happened, Edwin?" asked his 
wife. 

" How fares it, old friend ?'' cried Darrell, putting 
his hand on Grainger's shoulder ; " you look like a sub- 
ject for the hospital. Are you wounded ?" 

"No! no! Robert — the truth must out — I have 
slain one of Bellamont's officers, and I shaU be tracked 
here— even here." 

" O heaven !" exclaimed his wife, claspingher hands 
in agony, "what a monster have I married! would 
these poor children had never been born !" 

" Shall I atone for what I have done, Mary ?" cried 
Edwin, looking at her with fixed gaze. " Speak but the 
word, and I will surrender myself into Lord Bella- 
mont's power." 

" O God ! what dreadful misery is my portion ! The 
end I dreaded is come at last ; let me know the worst. " 

" You do your husband wrong. Mistress Grainger," 
cried Darrell ; " I'll lay my life the blow was struck in 
self-defence. But harkye ! comrade, time presses— let 
us hear about it, and see what had best be done." 

In brief, Edwin related that in New- York he was 
overhauled by one of the governor's officers, who round- 
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ly declared that he was engaged in illicit traffic, and 
insisted on Grainger accompanying him to the fort, in 
order to undergo an examination, and prove, if he could, 
his innocence. Grainger was but too well aware that 
he had on his person articles and papers which would 
strengthen the accusation, and that were his dwelling 
discovered and searched, suspicion would be changed 
to certainty. He stoutly resisted capture, and in the 
scuffle which ensued, the officer was killed. Edwin 
threw himself into a boat, and escaped across the 
East River closely pursued. He landed safely on the 
opposite shore, but it was a hard and hot chase. On 
reaching the banks of a narrow creek, he threw aside 
his heavy coat which he concealed among the rushes, 
and swam across. Escaping into the woods, he effect- 
ually distanced his pursuers, and reached home without, 
as he trusted, affording any clue to his retreat. 

There was need of taking immediate measures for 
the safety of Edwin. It was more than probable that 
he could be identified, and Lord Bellamont would un- 
doubtedly persist in the search till he had discovered 
the offender, and avenged the death of his officer. 

At the period his lordship was appointed governor, 
pirates, bucaneers and freebooters swarmed along the 
coast, and infested every practicable creek, inlet and 
harbour. No service, he deemed, could be more accept- 
able to the colonists, or more exalt his reputation at 
home, than the destruction of the amphibious marauders. 
In every port, and on every coast, they found partisans 
eager to shelter and protect them for sake of a share 
in the booty. To destroy their retreats, and bring to 
condign punishment their confederates, were the surest 
means, in his lordship's estimation, of removing from 
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the province the scourge which afflicted it. The un- 
dertaking, however, was beset with difficulties ; above 
all, the naval force at his lordship's disposal was lament- 
ably inadequate and inefficient. 'Twas no perilous 
feat for the bucaneer's flag to flutter in the Sound, or 
in the lower Bay, even within view of the governor's 
dwelling, floating for a brief space without dread of 
being intercepted by a coasting squadron, secure of a 
passage to the open sea, should the craft moored under 
the guns of the fort weigh anchor to avenge the insult 
Nor was the governor better provided with means to 
root out the evil-doers from their haunts along shore. 
Seaward they were protected by numerous shoals, 
whilst the forest of the interior, destitute of practicable 
roads, interposed a barrier rarely penetrated, and whose 
confines were but scantily inhabited. 
* In contemplating the unhappy consummation of 
his past career, or devising the means of escape from 
the vengeance of the law, Grainger, though cool, was 
far from being collected ; his calmness sprung rather from 
despair than self-reliance. Mary Grainger was stupe- 
fied with grief ; she beheld her guilty husband about to 
incur the fate which she had oft feared, oft predicted. 
Darrell alone was capable of thinking and acting with 
his accustomed clearness and promptitude. The brig, he 
said, would have much difficulty in beating out to sea, 
and it was not too late to make a signal for her to lie to, 
and send a boat to shore. Grainger must take his share 
in a six weeks' cruise, and when he returned the aflfair 
would either have blown over, or the imperfect recollec- 
tion of his form and features have faded from the mem- 
ory of the transient spectators of the contest. Edwin 
was fortunately saved from much of the agony of part- 
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ing from his wife by the zealous friend who hurried 
him away, without permitting him even to see his chil- 
dren, under plea that, by delay, the double risk was 
run, both of losing the chance with the brig and being 
surprised in his not inaccessible retreat. On their 
way, Edwin described the spot where he had secreted 
his coat, which it was very necessary to regain, lest its 
contents, if accidentally discovered, might betray the 
confederates when they least expected detection. On 
reaching the bluff, it was too dark to distinguish the 
brig ; but Robert Darrell, taking the materials from his 
pocket, ignited a mixture which projected a strong blue 
flame. In less than five minutes, the signal was an- 
swered in the offing, and in about two hours a boat 
came to shore. Commending his family to Darrell's 
protection, Edwin took a warm, yet mournful leave of 
his friend, and stepped on board. Once more, that 
evening, the mariner listened to the dying sounds of 
the oars, and as he strode away his form was lost amid 
the shades of night. 

'Twas about six weeks after the event above re- 
corded that Edwin Grainger sprung ashore near the spot 
where he had embarked. 'Twas night, but he knew 
the route. After walking awhile, he beheld through an 
opening glade his homestead. Below, all was hushed and 
quiet — in the chamber above gleamed a light — it was 
Mary's chamber. Whence 3uch an unusual occurrence, 
— was Mary sick ? Remorse, corroding remorse, the 
sharp sting of torturing conscience, seized his soul, up- 
braiding him for the ruin which he had brought on his 
family, for the evil example he set his children, the de- 
privation of every moral and social tie to which he sub- 
jected the wife, whose heart was indeed already bro- 
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ken, but whose love was unconquered. 'Twas such a 
moment as is oft mercifully vouchsafed to the wrong 
doer. The heart, hardened by the misdeeds of years, 
was melted. Edwin burst into tears, and kneeling on 
the turf besought Divine mercy to give him strength to 
shake off his companions in guilt, and commence a bet- 
ter mode of life. 

He approached his house stealthily. The light 
burned steadily in the chamber above, but on the 
ground-floor all was quiet — the shutters closed, the 
door fastened. He was afraid to knock lest the noise 
should alarm Mary. As he stood dubiously yet wist- 
fully looking above, the nightly-loosened mastiff sprung 
at the intruder, but instantly knowing his master, suc- 
cumbed at his feet. The noise awoke young Edwin, 
who slept in his mother's apartment. Flying to the 
window, he opened it and beheld, to his surprise, the 
fawning mastiff caressed by a stranger — but when the 
stranger looked upward, he recognized his father, and 
rushing down stairs, withdrew the bolt. In answer to 
Grainger's inquiries, the boy confirmed the forebodings 
of his father — Mary was, indeed, sick, and moreover, 
Robert Darrell was in prison, in New- York ! 

Edwin, alarmed, rushed up stairs. Mary, awakened 
by the noise, started from her broken slumbers. A 
flush of joy overspread her pallid features when she be- 
held her husband. After a few brief yet earnest in- 
quiries regarding the symptoms of her sickness, and 
listening to her expressions of pleasure at his safe re- 
turn, he asked what ill-luck had befallen Robert Dar- 
rell. 

, The face of Mary underwent a sudden change at 
the question, and she inquired hastily who had informed 
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him of Darreli's misfortune. Grainger replied that he 
heard it from Edwin as soon as the door was opened, 
and he must confess he was rather surprised that the 
peril of so tried a friend had not found a place in her 
recital. 

" Edwin ! Edwin exclaimed the wife taking his 
hand, I prayed night and morning for your safety on 
the seas, but I prayed that you might not return till 
after to-morrow." 

" Till after to-morrow, Mary !" cried Edwin. 
" Good heavens ! what means this ? Ah ! I guess the 
dreadful truth — pray God I may be deceived ! Robert 
has been taken, tried, condemned — and suffers to-mor- 
row — speak ! speak ! — is it so 

Mrs. Grainger intimated by a gesture that such was 
indeed the mournful truth. 

Edwin sat for a few moments, on the bed-side, his 
face buried in his hands. His emotions, at first, were 
too strong for utterance, but after a while he succeeded 
in regaining composure enough to ask, with calmness, 
the causes which led to Robert's capture. 

Mary hesitated — but deceived by the apparent com- 
posure of her husband, she confessed that Robert Dar- 
rell was taken with Edwin's coat on his person — that 
it was identified as the one worn by the homicide, and 
the papers proved that it belonged to one of the ma- 
rauding gang which infested the province. On this, 
and other evidence, Robert was tried, found guilty, and 
coqdemned to death, and the dreadful sentence was to 
be put in execution next morning. His confederates, 
alarmed at his capture, and fearing he might be induced 
either to betray them, or reveal where their plunder 
was concealed, had buried all the merchandise stored 
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in Edwin's premises, so that if search were made, no« 
proof of piracy would exist. But Robert stoutly re- 
sisted all attempts at extorting confession — and the 
secluded homestead escaped the visit of justice. 

Grainger listened in silence. When the recital 
was concluded, he paced the chamber with eyes bent 
on the floor. His wife gazed on him with anxiety, not 
unmixed with terror. He stopped before the couch. 

" Mary," exclaimed he, "there is but one course I 
can pursue — I cannot be the murderer of Robert Dar- 
rell — he must not, shall not, suffer for my crime.'' 

" And what would you do, Edwin ?" she asked 
faintly. 

What other course could he adopt than hasten to the 
fort, and proclaim himself the slayer of the officer, for 
which offence an innocent man was about to suffer ? 

" And thankful may I be," continued Grainger, 
" for the sake of my own peace of mind and conscience, 
that Providence has mercifully permitted me to arrive 
in season." 

Mary took his hand — her pale face turned beseech- 
ingly to her partner, spoke more touchingly than words ; 
— she besought Edwin to fly to England, or some dis- 
tant land, with his family, and learn to live a better 
life. Now was the favoured opportunity while his 
confederates were away, scared by the impending ter- 
rors of the law. 

With a smile of irony, Edwin asked if he could 
hope for peace of mind, or to lead a happy life, after vio- 
lating every principle of honour, justice and humanity ? 

" Is it not brave talk in Edwin Grainger to speak 
of honour and justice — the ally and accomplice of pi- 
rates ?" 
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" Mary, you proclaim only the past — before I en- 
tered these doors, to-night, I forswore my evil courses 
and my evil companions !" 

" My daily prayer for many a year ! — find would 
you now mock me with the boon, Edwin, and the next 
hour tear yourself from your family to brave a felon's 
death ?" 

Edwin's soul was rent. Sunk as he was, Grain- 
ger was yet keenly alive to the impulses of gratitude ; 
— 'twas the redeeming feature of a character burthened 
with many faults. Yet the wife's entreaties found an 
echo in his breast which rebelled against the sacrifice 
of all and every thing — for a sentiment. But his better 
nature proved conqueror. After walking to and fro, 
till he had mastered the thickening emotions, he ap- 
proached the bed-side and declared solemnly, yet 
mournfully, that Robert Darrell should not die for his 
crime. 

Whilst listening, Mary passed a hand before her 
eyes as though she would shut up the avenues to sense, 
—ere he had concluded, the hand fell — she was insen- 
sible. He essayed restoring her, but it was beyond 
his power. Now was the time to flee to the city, and 
rescue from an unjust and cruel fate the friend who 
had twice saved his life ! 

But there lay the poor wife, her attenuated frame 
and sunken cheek pleading compassion ! How could 
he quit her? — his last words, if not harsh, were far from 
breathing the tenderness of a long farewell. Could he 
but say adieu, and depart with the satisfaction of a 
response, if but one little word ! 

He again essayed the remedies which memory 
suggested, and was at length rewarded by her return- 
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ing consciousness. Mary smiled when her opening 
eyes discovered that her husband was still present — 
and that smile he found harder to resist than the 
strongest appeals she had addressed to his reason. 
He had steeled himself against argument, but he was 
now disarmed. She smiled languidly, but was, she 
assured Edwin, resigned to the harsh, yet just resolve 
of her partner. 

Grainger heard this speecii with amazement — ^he 
could not account for the change in Mary, and appre- 
hended fresh trouble, believing that her sickness had 
taken an evil turn. The mind oft wanders on the near 
approach of death, and the wretched man believed that 
such an event was foreshadowed by his wife's remark. 
He felt her pulse ; it beat languidly, but regularly ; her 
gaze was earnest, intense, yet free from appearance oF 
mental disorder. " I am much better," said Mary, no- 
ticing his inquietude, and my mind is now at ease ; 
the bitterness has passed away, and I feel a resigna- 
tion." 

She added, that in her state of apparent uncon- 
sciousness she had had a dream, in which she beheld 
Robert Darrell about to be led off to execution, and 
calling aloud to the people that he was innocent of the 
crime for which he was about to suffer, and there was 
one false friend who could prove it, only he lacked 
the courage and honesty to come forward. 

" And you would have me go !" exclaimed £dwiji 
in his sternest mood. 

His wife was terrified at the voice; peace and 
resignation had fallen on her spirits, but alas! wild 
passion was usurping the mind of her husband. It 
was even so. Grainger himself was now irresolute ; 
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he felt a clinging to life ; a voice within, whispered 
flight from death. Why should he court the sangui- 
nary vengeance of the governor ? Was he not free of 
the earth — had it not been given him whereon to live 
— all that it contained bestowed for subsistence, de- 
light or ornament ? The balmy air gratified his sense 
— the waving woods delighted his eye — and should he 
surrender these free gifts except on dire compulsion to 
superior force, as the leopard falls a prey to the invin- 
cible lion ? 

Mary, who watched the agitated frame and disor- 
dered steps of her husband, called him to her side, and 
in sweet low tones besought remembrance of their 
friend. They would not, they could not, they never 
should be happy in sacrificing the noblest friend who 
ever clung to his brother-man. Her hand held his 
fevered palm. 

" Farewell, Mary ! — the boys — I cannot see them. 
I will tell Robert all I wish done — and " — 

Edwin rushed frantic from the chamber ; — ^he could 
not trust himself to speak further. Escaping from the 
house, he struck across the woods, taking the nearest 
line to the city. It was verging fast on daylight, gray 
streaks pierced the eastern gloom, and a faint flush 
heralded the sun's visit over the far hill. Stajring not 
for bush or mound, he cleared every obstruction. But 
alas ! eagerness was fatal to his speed. In leaping 
from a high bank he fell upon loose stones and sprained 
an ankle. He could not use the limb, and was forced 
to throw himself on the ground in intense agony, both 
of body and mind. 

Meanwhile the eastern chamber of the heavens 
was all in flame. The sun was fast mounting the sky. 
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deepening the anguish of the sufferer. He crawled 
toward an ash-tree which afforded the prospect of a 
staff, by aid of which he trusted to struggle onward. 

It was about an hour before noon, whilst Lord 
Bellamont was seated in the secretary's office in the 
fort (which in tliose days enclosed the public offices, the 
prison, and also the private residence of the governor), 
that he was informed a stranger requested an audience 
on pressing business, which, however, he would not 
divulge to any one but his lordship. 

" Where is the convict, Robert Darrell ?" asked 
the governor. 

His lordship was informed that the unhappy man 
was then in the chapel attending to his devotions, pre- 
vious to being led out to the foot of the gallows. 

" I'll see him once more, myself, before he leaves 
the fort," observed Bellamont. " If he would but make 
confession of the names of his confederates, that we 
mi^t root them out, I would pardon him though he 
were guilty of twenty murders." 

" But this stranger, my lord !" 

" After the execution. What does the man want ?" 

" He would divulge nothing further than that it 
related to the condemned prisoner, and for the sake of 
justice he must see your lordship before the execu- 
tion." 

" Ha !— admit him." 

Edwin Grainger, limping and enfeebled, was led 
into the governor's presence. He requested a private 
audience, but to this Bellamont would not assent, 
fearing treachery ; but his aid-de-camp and secretary 
(who were both present) were desired to await at the 
remote end of the chamber. Time pressed, and Edwin, 
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without further preface, announced himself as the per- 
petrator of the crime — ^if it were one — ^for which 
Robert Darrell, an innocent m^n, was about to suffer. 

" And are you aware," cried the astonished gov- 
ernor, " to what end this confession leads ?" 

Grainger replied that he could not conceal from 
himself, that such an avowal would place him in the 
position in which Robert Darrell now stood. The act 
was committed in the heat of contest, in self-defence, 
and weighed lightly on his conscience compared to the 
enormity of suffering his friend, Robert Darre!l, to die 
for his crime. Had he known of his comrade's situa- 
tion earlier he would have flown to have saved him, 
and he fervently trusted that it was not yet too late. 

" Of what class are ye, — ^pirates ?" asked the gov- 
ernor. 

Grainger replied that it could not be expected of 
men that they should criminate themselves ; but if his 
lordship were dubious of the truth of a confession 
which appeared so much at variance with the instinct 
of self-preservation, he would narrate how strong were 
the ties of gratitude which bound him to the prisoner. 
After speaking of DarrelPs twice saving his life, and 
of his constantly standing between him and the rough 
shocks of fortune — acts which, being now known to 
his lordship, would place the apparently self-immola- 
tion of Edwin in a proper light — he proceeded to nar- 
rate the circumstance of the scu£9e and the particulars 
which attended his flight, more especially of the con- 
cealment of his coat, the recovery of which, by Robert 
Darrell, had been followed by such fatal consequences. 

At this .juncture. Lord Bellamont called aside his 
secretary, and spoke a few words, after which the of- 
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ficial quitted the chamber. The investigation was 
then resumed. 

When Bellamont had convinced himself that the 
narrative of Grainger was faithful, being more desirous 
of advancing the prosperity of the colony, than of ad- 
ministering sanguinary justice, he offered Edwin a 
free pardon both for himself and his friend, if he would 
describe the retreat of his confederates, their force in 
men and vessels, and the names of the parties to whom 
they sold their plunder. 

Whilst Grainger was steadily resisting the induce- 
ments of Lord Bellamont to betray his comrades the 
door opened, and Robert Darrell was led in. The 
friends rushed to greet each other. 

" You are a lucky fellow," said Bellamont, address- 
ing Robert. " I cannot hang you, as I believe this man's 
confession, that he committed the crime, and he has 
come in time to take the burthen of it on himself.'' 

" He came a day too early," said Robert. " He has 
a wife and children, and 1 have been an outcast and 
a lone wanderer for many a year." 

" Well, well, back with them both to prison," ex- 
claimed the governor hastily, " and I may make both 
suffer if my council agree with me." 

Though anxious to conceal his emotions. Lord 
Bellamont was indeed deeply moved by the generous 
temper of the friends, and it had not escaped him that 
the language of both, but especially of Edwin Grainger, 
argued superior birth and breeding. 

His lordship felt it inconsistent with his vigorous 
proceedings against the pirates, to appear to exhibit any 
leniency toward offenders of this class. He therefore 
remitted the consideration of the case to his council, re- 
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commending, that if the prisoners' stories proved true, 
to grant pardon to both under condition of banishing 
themselves from the colony, never again to set foot on 
it under penalty of a summary fate. In the first in- 
stance, he said, the pardon might be offered condition- 
ally, on the prisoners furnishing information which 
would lead to the breaking up of the plunderers' 
haunts, but the council were not to insist on this stip- 
ulation. 

His lordship's surmise that the men would persist in 
not betraying their comrades proved correct ; and after 
a long examination before the council, at which the gov- 
ernor was not present, the two friends were furnished 
with a written safe-conduct protecting their persons 
and chattels, whilst in the colony, for one week from 
the date thereof. 

It was night when Edwin and his friend, after 
a circuitous route to avoid the possibility of being 
tracked, arrived at the homestead. Great, and indeed 
alarming, was the joy of Mary on beholding both re- 
turn in safety. One she did expect, sooner or later, 
to see — Robert Darrell — to tell her news of her poor 
husband. Her joy was softened to tears, when she 
heard the realization of her prayers, that Edwin was 
about to return to England, and follow, for the fiiture, 
an honest though, may be, humble calling. 

The homestead was sold, and Robert Darrell ac- 
companied his friend to England, but his restless dis- 
position would not permit^his leading a quiet inactive 
life. He purchased a share in a trading vessel, and 
being an experienced mariner, was appointed master, 
in which capacity he made many and distant voyages, 
with profit to himself and the owners. 
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Edwin GraiDger, possessing a relish for, and hay- 
ing acquired experience in agriculture, leased a farm, 
and in his yeomanly station became respected by his 
neighbours, and long enjoyed the society of the wife 
to whom he owed so much. Mary was now rewarded 
for the unchanging fidelity to her husband through evil 
report and evil courses. 

It was apparent to the friends that they had both 
escaped, almost miraculously, from infamy, and it ever 
proved a source of delight to each, that their rescue 
was owing not to chance, but the strength of their 
better nature which survived amid demoralization and 
corruption. Of Lord Bellamont we would add that he 
was deservedly successful in checking, if not extermi- 
nating, the system of piracy which had grown to such 
a fearfiil height. 



THE RETURN. 



BT OEOROS A. HOWARD. 



Drowsily as I was lying 
On a Sabbath afternoon, 
Deep the bell in church-tower plying 
* Ringing its monotonous tune, 

Seemed Jike some low voice entreating, 
Now advancing, now retreating. 
Then again its prayer repeating, 
Saying, "Come!'' 



Many years had I been straying 

From the paths of Love and Fear ; 
Years in which the voice of praying 
Had not fallen on my ear. 
What then gave that bell its power, 
Ringing from the old church-tower, 
In that solemn Sabbath hour. 
Saying, " Come ?" 



Shadowy recollections thronging 
Gathered in my troubled breast ; 

Forms to those I loved belonging. 
Gazing sadly, round me pressed. 

24 
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One beside me, softly kneeling, 
Uttered, in a voice revealing 
All a mother's heart-full feeling, 
Sadly, "Come!*' 

Forth I w^ent, the voice unheeding, 

Far, and wearily, I sped ; 
But I could not leave that pleading, 
Following ever as I fled. 

Over mountain, plain, and river, 
Tones that on the soft air quiver 
Still that earnest prayer deliver. 
Saying, " Come !" 

Doubts, and Fears, and Scoffi, engaging 

Those strong Memories of the Past, 
In my heart their conflict waging, 
Sense and reason reeled at last ; — 
All to wild confusion turning. 
Heaven and Earth- were wrapped in burning: 
Death — fierce Death — with sneer and scorning, 
Whispered, "Come!" 

Vanished river, field, and mountain, 

Like the phantoms of a spell ! 
With a horror past recounting, 
To the reeling earth I fell ! 
^ « « * « « 

Darkness left me. I was flying 
Over mourners weeping, sighing ; 
And to them the bell was crying, 
Sadly, "Come!" 
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Clouds and tempests then came o'er me ; 

Demons laughed and shrieked around ; 
Through the thickened air they bore me, 
In an icy terror bound. 

Then to God, in wild despair, 
Lifted I my hands in prayer : — 
Sudden music filled the air ! 
Crying, "Come!" 

Rising from my fearful dreaming, 

Doubting, trembling, sad, I knelt, 
TiU my grateful tears were streaming. 
As His pardoning love I felt ! 

Then the bells, with quicker ringing, 
Chimes upon the sweet air ilingiug. 
Seemed a choir of angels singing, 
"Brother, Come!" 

Earnest Love, instead of Hating, 

Like the sky overarching all, 
With new joy my heart elating, 
I obeyed the heavenly call. 

Gathering to that solemn meeting. 
Friend met friend with cheerful gseeting. 
And the quick chimes kept repeating, 
" Brothers, Come !" 

Weeping, trembling with emotion, 

Down the solemn aisle I went ; 
Bowing with soul-felt devotion, 

Prayer and praise to Heaven I sent. 
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Slowly ceased the bell's vocation— 
And their last, subdued vibration, 
Quickened my warm heart's oblation, 
Saying, "-Home/" 



Brooklyn, May, 1846. 



AMY. 



BT J. M. LWAXB. 

This is the pathway where she walked, 
The tender grass pressed by her feet ; 

The laurel boughs laced overhead, 
Shut out the noonday heat. 

' Her airy robe of spotless white, 

(Pure white such purity beseemed !) 
Her angel face and tresses bright 
Within the basin gleamed. 

More joyously the stream leaped up 
To lave her small and snowy hands ; 

To glide between her fingers, left 
The timid fish their sands. 

The coy sweetbriers half detained 
Her light hem as we moved along ; 

To hear the music of her voice 
The mockbird hushed his song. 

The sunshine gladly stole between 
The softljr undulating limbs ; 

From every blade and leaf arose 
The myriad insect hymns. 
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We heard our beating hearts within 
That solitude of woods and stone ; — 

How pleasant with the one beloved, 
To wander on alone ! 

But now her little feet are still — 
Her lips the Everlasting seal ; 

The hideous secrets of the grave 
The weeping eyes reveal. 

The path still winds, the brook descends. 
The skies are bright as then thej were 

My Amy is the only leaf 
In all that forest sear. 



CONCERNING DOGS. 



BT C. F. HOFFMAN. 

A PERVERSE and antiquated friend of mine, who 
vainly resists being dragged along in the procession of 
-the march of mind, makes himself especially unhappy 
about the doubtful prospects of Dogs in the eras of im- 
proved civilization toward which we are hurrying so 
fast. 

We hear all around us of creeds and plans and sys- 
tems which it took ages to mature, having answered 
their day, and being now useless lumber encumbering 
the stages of Progress ; and my anxious friend is in a 
state of the most whimsical apprehension lest the mo- 
ment be at hand when the first brute friend of man 
shall be outlawed from the earth, which the dog helped 
him to subdue ; when some influential oracle shall an- 
nounce that The Dog has fulfilled his mission, and 
being of no possible further use to civilization, a wise 
economy decrees the destruction of that quadruped, in 
order that his place may be filled by some other crea- 
ture better fitted to advance the onward destinies of our 
race as it now enters upon new developments of the 
last and highest forms of civilization." 

It was when labouring under this impression most 
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Strongly some years since, that this worthy gentleman 
interested himself so zealously to introduce a general 
use of the dog-churn into the fine grazing districts of 
Butterworth and Towlerdom : hoping thereby that the 
destinies of his canine friends being newly embraced in 
existing schemes of civilization, they might escape the 
threatened proscription. But sheep and goats having 
been found of late years to answer the purpose of 
driving the rotary churn equally well, and these being 
beyond all question or peradventure animals which are 
useful to man as well in themselves as in their applica- 
tion to machinery, our friend abandoned his efforts in 
despair of effecting aught against such competition. 

All this certainly seems very extravagant. BuV 
the position of the dog, it must be admitted, becomes 
daily more embarrassing. His relations tp man and 
society are no longer such as when they gave mutual 
protection to each other ; and when professor Shochoff's 
happy inventions of the steam-terrier and magnetic- 
mastiff, or electro-galvanic house-guard, shall come into 
general use, the dog must be* banished from his last 
stronghold of utility in the stable, the court-yard, or the 
ware-house cellar. As for that portion of the race 
known as dogs of chase, it were superfluous to comment 
upon their inevitable disappearance from the face of the 
earth, while a wise agrarianism promises so soon to 
convert every acre of it into a garden, where each 
descendant of Adam shall have his own water-melon 
patch. 

Some are of opinion that, contrary to the testi- 
mony of the Palaeontologists, Nature will not thus per- 
mit one of her links in the animal creation to be dropped 
from the chain, and that the extermination of the dog 
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will be prevented by other nations following the exam- 
ple of the Chinese and adopting the quadruped as an 
article of food ! 

If dogs pass on the traditions of their race to each 
other, what strange and touching legends will the 
cooped and niasterless curs of those days have to tell 
each other of that Eden time of doghood when their 
forefathers ran idle through the world as the sportive 
friends of man, with no " mission" save that of roving 
the earth as breathing emblems of fidelity, and living 
types of truth and affection in every clime that human 
foot should tread ! And what a vain dream then will 
seem their boast of that better day, when Providence, 
who appointed some special use for all other animals at 
the creation, left the dog alone to live in the shadow of the 
being made in the image of his Creator ; the last com- 
panion of the friendless, the inseparable sharer of the 
whims and caprices of the fortunate ! What wonders 
will they relate of the then extinct beasts of prey 
they aided in bringing into subjection to man ! What 
delicious pictures will they draw of happy vigils in the 
cool forest, as, couchant by their weary master's side 
when the hunt was up, they started at the fall of some 
rattling branch, and then, moving silently to lap from 
the fountain that gurgled pear, resumed their place by 
his loved side to watch contentedly there once more. 

Their dreams upon the parlour rug too, and stealthy 

visits to the nursery, with many a rollicking hour with 

urchins on the lawn — will they not recall these also, as 

well as their feats of clenching with the polar bear, 

throttling the midnight assassin, or dragging some 

mother's drowning hope from the greedy waves that 

ivere ingulfing the cherished object of her tenderness r 

25 
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That noble Newfoundland who has planted himself 
as sentinel to yonder sleeping boy — the lad there upon 
the narrow ledge that is kissed by each ripple of the 
deep pool that seems wooing the unconscious slumberer 
to an untimely fate — ^will the memory of that majestic 
animal pass* away ? The rod of the urchin fisherman 
' has already slipped from his hand and is drifting down 
the stream. His string of sunfish dangling in the water 
will soon follow. And then, if the boy instinctively 
moves to seize hb booty as it glides from his grasp, the 
least turn of his body will plunge him beyond — ^But 
no ! one glance at that sentinel dog tells you, that per- 
ilous as seems the urchin's place of slumber, his pulse 
of life beats there as safely as if it throbbed against his 
mother's bosom. 

I would not for the world say aught against the most 
ultra conclusions of the Utilitarian Philosophy ; for un- 
like the whimsical friend with mention of whom I be- 
gan this thoughtful essay, I am profoundly penetrated 
with the conviction that the millennium of intellectual 
civilization, toward which we are so clearly tending, 
tan only be fully brought about by ridding ourselves of 
all demeaning ties of affection between our kind and 
every beast of the field that does not minister directly 
to the clearly ascertained w^ants of man. Still, upon 
my word I could forgive the mother of yonder boy if the 
poor woman should intercede for the life of that New- 
foundland, in case he should expose himself to the pen- 
alty of the dog -law by straying at the wrong season 
within the Corporation limits of New- York. 



NATURE'S PET. 



B7 FKANCIS 8. OSGOOD. 

This fruit of thine hy Love is bleat, 

That but a moment lay, 
Where fairer fruit of Love may rest, 

Some happy future dfly." 

Ah ! childhood — sunny childhood ! 

How beautiful thou art, — 
With the smile upon thy sweet face 

Of the morning in thy heart ! 

She came,— our little maiden, 
In her beauty half divine, 

With a purple cluster laden. 
From the richly burdened vine! 

Not hers the flush of frolic. 
In the wild Bacchante's face ; 

She seemed a wood-nymph, glowing 
With glad yet timid grace. 

Some stray enchanted sunbeam 
Had hidden in her hair. 
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And, playing mid its silken maze, 
Had lost its bright way there ! 

Some floating cloud had taught her 

To move so soft and light ; 
Some blooming flower-sylph brought her 

That blush so purely bright. 

And when, his light lute tuning, 
Low sang the woodland fay, 

She played the sly eavesdropper there. 
And stole the notes away ! 

A simple child of Nature, 

With not a thought disguised, — 

The mother's grace and beauty seemed 
In her — idealized ! 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 

BY MBS. B. OAKES SMITH. 

Our life is onward — and our very dust 

Is longing for its change, that it may take 

New combinations ; that the seed may break 

From its dark thraldom where it lies in trust 

Of its great resurrection. Not the rust 

Of cold inertness shall deTeat the life 

Of e'en the poorest weed, which after strife 

Shall spring from our dead ashes ; and which must 

Bless some else barren waste with its meek grace* 

And germs of beautiful vast thought, concealed, 

Lie deep within the soul, which evermore 

Onward and upward strive. The last in place 

Enfolds the higher yet to be revealed. 

And each the sepulchre of that which went before. 



LINES. 



BT ANITE C. LYirCH. 

Sing me that song again, 
That wild, impassioned lay; 

The tumult of my throbl^ng brain 
Thy voice shall charm away. 

Pour that harmonious flood 
Upon my thirsting ear; 

rTwill cool the fever of my blood 
Those silvery notes to hear. 

Sing me that mournful song, 
That song of love and woe. 

That these full fountains, closed so 
Once more may overflow. 

And while those gentle strings 
Thy fairy hand sweeps o'er, 

Upon thy music's trembling wings 
My fainting soul shall soar. 



PRACTICAL RELIGION. 



BY THE REV. STEPHEN OLIW, D. D. 

Religion has its times and seasons. The dews 
of its grace are specially adapted to tender plants and 
fresh opening flowers, and are less congenial and less 
efiectual when the growth is more advanced, and the 
root has struck deeper into the hard, arid soil of this 
world. Religion has its special lessons for youth, 
which cannot be learned, or, if learned, are no longer 
of much practical importance in maturer life. It seeks 
to lay its moulding hand upon young, unsophisticated 
minds, that it may bring out fine specimens of re- 
deemed humanity for God's glory, and for heavenly 
bliss. It does not, and it cannot, change the leopard's 
spots. Repetition and reiteration have given to these 
simple statements the character and authority of pro- 
verbs, and, I am sorry to say, the infirmity of trite 
maxims ; yet they are the suggestions of the highest 
philosophy, and the most venerable experience, and 
they are so many arguments in favour not only of be- 
coming pious, but of doing so at the right time. 

Religion, to be genuine and effective, must be os- 
tensible and avowed. Let no one hope to work out 
his salvation, or to secure any, even the smallest of the 
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spiritual advantages which the gospel offers, by stealth. 
God, and our own nioral nature, call for open, manly 
confession, and both will assuredly disown and de- 
nounce all pretensions to piety which shun exposure 
to the broad light of the day. Nothing can be effec- 
tually done in this work till the sincere aspirant after 
Christian excellence fairly assumes his position, and 
becomes, as he is intended to be, — " a spectacle to 
men and to angels " — " a city set on a hill that cannot 
be hid." We not only have lessons to learn for our 
own improvement, but lessons to exemplify for the im- 
provement of others, and for the Saviour's honour. 
They only who run lawfully win the prize, and none 
others are likely to receive the precious aids indispen- 
sable to success. This we might expect from all we 
know of ourselves, or of God's attributes, and of this 
we are notified in his word. Till a man assumes an 
avowed and recognized Christian position, he has no 
full scope for the exercise of his own proper resources, 
and no adequate occasions for calling up his powers. 
The state of indecision and divided aspirations which 
precedes the final and formal decision of this great 
question, is little better than a paralysis of the soul. 
There is seldom any distinct vision, and never any 
earnest, well-directed purpose or action, until this 
moral crisis is passed. But with the assumption of his 
true Christian position, at the moment of " putting on 
the Lord Jesus Christ," not on religious, supernatural 
grounds alone*, but on philosophical also, the man re- 
ceives an investiture of high powers and immunities. 
It is an important point gained to have it known to 
which party we belong. The sight of the banner 
that floats over our heads will not fail of clearing away 
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many aniioyances and many enemies, and of bringing 
to our aid troops of powerful auxiliaries. The courage 
of the soldier rises with the putting on of his uniform, 
and still more at sight of the marshalled hosts that 
throng the outspread field. 

The responsibilities of a Christian profession, so 
often feared and shunned as intolerable burdens, under 
the pressure of which we are likely to make a dis- 
graceful fall, ought rather to be invited as safeguards 
and helps in the working out of our salvation. We 
are likely to walk circumspectly as in the day, when 
conscious that the expectant eyes of friends as well as 
foes are upon us. The pious Eneas had a double mo- 
tive for flying from the burning city when he bore his 
aged father upon his shoulders, and led his infant son 
by the hand. 

The pursuits, too, in which religion employs us, 
have a direct and powerful tendency to expand and 
invigorate the virtues to which they give exercise. 
We begin feebly and faintly — it may be almost reluc- 
tantly. With infinite difficulty we drag ourselves away 
from the world ; but more encouragements and fresh 
resources rise up in our path, and we speedily find that 
Christ has counter and stronger attractions. His 
grace, ever the sole dependence of the humble Chris- 
tian, operates at first but feebly ; beseeching, wooing, 
drawing us to be reconciled to God, it comes, how- 
ever^ to exert an influence more and more decided ; it 
animates, it encourages, it impels, it constrains us. 
We are borne onward by it as on the bosom of a great 
deep ; its prevalence becomes at length a domination, 
and the willing captive, bound, but unconscious of his 

chains, loses, in the deep feelings of the devotion of 
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his heart, all sense of his moral agency, which gives 
way to a law of love — to a sort of predestination by 
the affections. Religion is no longer a drudgery, but 
a delight ; and he who could at first do nothing as it 
ought to be done, is enabled to do all things through 
Christ. 

At the same time that the resources of him who 
has fairly " put on the Lord Jesus Christ" are thus 
constantly and rapidly augmenting, the positive obsta- 
cles in the way of success gradually but surely dimin- 
ish both in number and magnitude. In the first place, 
the evil passions and the devil can find little for one to 
do who is fully employed by the Saviour. Then bad 
habits, a great hinderance at first, grow weaker by dis- 
use and neglect. Better tastes, too, are cultivated ; so 
that what were seductive pleasures, and so powerfiil 
temptations once, lose their character, and become an 
offence. Walking by faith, the Christian appreciates 
more and more completely the excellence of the heav- 
enly objects with which he is thus made familiar, and 
so acquires a standard of comparison which he can but 
be ever applying to the worldly objects and enjoyments 
that invite his regards. Such a process cannot fail to 
wean him from perishable good, and so leave him more 
free from every weight. 

While this Christian process strengthens perpetu- 
ally the motives and the aids to piety, and abates the 
force of opposition, it has a yet stronger tendency to 
improve the quality of our virtues. Nothing is more 
likely to retard and discourage a generous mind, intent 
on the attainment of the highest excellence, than a 
perpetual consciousness, or even suspicion, that its best 
performances are marred by the admixture of some 
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base alloy; that some low, selfish motive may have 
been active, though unperceived, in the production of 
its most shining deeds. We may acquire humility or 
modesty from worldly disappointments and mortifica- 
tions, but some measure of misanthropy and discon- 
tent are likely to be derived from the same lessons. It 
is not always easy to practise beneficence and charity, 
to exert the highest public, or social, or private virtues, 
without having, whether we will or not, some reference 
to the returns which we are likely to receive in the 
form of gratitude, or reputation, or public confidence, 
or posthumous fame. This selfishness, to whatever 
extent it mingles with our motives, not only produces 
a sense of self-degradation, but it is, in fact, degrading 
to our performances and character; and so largely 
does this debasing alloy enter into our spirit and con- 
duct, and so utterly impossible is it to exclude it alto- 
gether, without some more potent exorcism than mere 
human virtue can summon to its assistance, that most 
men, after some vain struggles against its occult, ma- 
lignant influence, yield to its dominion, and become 
satisfied with doing their duty, without much concertf 
about the motive. Under such circumstances it is but 
too obvious that virtue has nothing left besides its 
form and its name. It has no longer any power to 
purify, etherealize, and exalt our nature. It is a mere 
earthly thing ; a matter of business; a balancing of 
interests and conveniences ; a skillful and comprehen- 
sive solution of the question, — How can we take the 
best care of ourselves ? I am quite sure that many 
will find, in their own consciousness and recollections, 
manifold illustrations of the evil I have exposed. Now 
he who has put on the Lord Jesus Christ," has found 
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a perfect antidote for this evil. He has become a dis- 
ciple, that he may be saved; and he devotes his entire 
life to Christ, who was crucified for him, as a matter 
of gratitude and pious obligation. "Love is the per- 
fecting of the law," and this is a motive from which 
self is wholly excluded. We work, we suffer, we live 
for another, even for him who died for us, and rose 
again. When we have fully " put on Christ," then is 
love made perfect, and all fear and all selfishness is 
fiilly "cast out." Disenthralled from all low, per- 
sonal ends, and seeking only how we may please 
Christ, we enter upon a high, holy career of virtue, 
which can never know the taint of worldly maxims, 
which finds its model, its resources, and its ends, in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Gratitude, love, loyalty, these 
are the motives by which all heaven is swayed. They 
impel the angels onward in their career, and yet more 
the " spirits of just men made perfect." Indeed, 
heavenly pursuits, and enjoyments, and virtues, are 
no other than those into which the good man is intro- 
duced when "he puts on Christ," — the remote and 
invisible parts of the orbit in which he has already 
begun to move. 

As the Christian motive is the only one which can 
be trusted for purity, so it is the only one that can be 
relied on for efficiency. " Love is stronger than 
death." A man will often do for the love of his friend, 
or his family, what he could not do on any lower im- 
pulse. But if affection for kindred, according to the 
flesh, is able to minister strong impulses to the spirit, 
the love of Christ " constrains us." It imparts an 
energy something more than human, and qualifies for 
achievements only less than divine. A man^s perform- 
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ances are likely to bear some proportion to the strength 
of the motives on which he acts. Now the great 
Christian motive, love to Christ, partakes of the su- 
perhuman and the godlike. It has the additional ad- 
vantage of stability. It cannot be impaired by time, 
or change, or circumstance ; but attains dominion over 
the soul, potent in exact proportion to our progress in 
piety. The racer moves more swiftly as he approaches 
the goal. A body tending to the earth gains speed in 
its descent. So the Christian is borne on with an ever 
accumulating momentum as he draws nearer to per- 
fection in faith and love. When we add that Christ 
has provided divine assistance for all exigencies to 
which our human resources are unequal ; that he gives 
the Holy Spirit to help our infirmities — to assure our 
hopes, illuminate our minds, and purify our hearts — I 
am unable to perceive what is yet wanting to a most 
admirable and all-sufficient apparatus of motives and 
means for the attainment of the highest moral excel- 
lence, and to the most glorious consummation of all 
that our fallen but redeemed nature can aspire to. 



♦♦THESE THREE." 



BT TSLVSBTOH BEAD. 



FAITH. 



When far upon the pathless sea, 
Day after day the foundering bark 
Is wildly driven, 
With none to save ! 
And rocks and shoals are on the lee, 
And clouds and tempests dark 
Obscure the heav'n, 
And daunt the brave : 



Nor Sun, 
Nor Moon : 
Nor from the North 

The Mariner's star 
Is trembling forth ! 
And ghost-like in their flight 
The Hours go by ! 
And wind and cloud, darkness and light. 
And sea and sky. 
Are all at war ! 
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III. 

Though day and night, 
Though star and sun 
Should take their flight ; 
An only One, 
For ever firm — for ever true — 
Fails not, nor moves ; 
But sUendify 
With watchful and unwavering view. 
Still lingers by 
The point it loves ! 



IV. 

So tossed upon the seas of life, 
While tempests of Contention rage ; 
While falsehood triumphs and misfortunes lower ; 
Though Hell her fiercest warfare wage ; 
Far, far beyond the winds of strife. 
Affianced in her course with magnet power — 
There on the stormy wave 

That rocks her frail abode. 
Redoubtable to save. 
Faith points to God ! 



HOPE. 



V. 

Sweet angel thou, when fallen Man, 

By all deserted, and expelled from bliss — 

Thou^ only thou, didst kindly deign 
To follow him from Paradise. 
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So Heaven's moon, 
Amid the lightnings of the thunder-cloud, 

Sheds radiance down, 
And smiles on Nature in her angriest mood ! 

VI. 

Her peace not even 
A breath shall mar, 
Whose Hope and star 
Is fixed in Heaven ; 

And what shall dim 
Her heavenward eye 
Upraised to Him ; 
And what shall ache 

The breast, whose sigh 
Is only this — TTiy will be done ! 
And like the ripple which the oar 
Leaves on the lake. 
Is soon 
No more. 

LOVE. 
VII. 

When fall around the shades of Night, 
And Day has sunk beneath the West ; 

The eagle, in his lofty flight. 
Bathes his wings in golden light. 
And bears it on his crest ! 

VIII. 

So thou. Religion, when Earth's bloom, 
And all its feverish Dreams are fled ; 
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When Shadows thicken round the tomb, 
And Hearts are cold, and Hopes are dead ; 

Thou, only thou. 
Triumphant rise to endless Day ! 
And in the light of Heaven's ray 
The gloomy shadows fly ; 
And on thy brow. 
And in the wavings of thy hair, 
A holier Light shall settle there — 

Whose beams shall never die ! 
A light that only lives above — 
As fair as Hope — than Truth more bright — 
Heaven's first-born Light — 
Eternal Love ! 

IX. 

And on her mind behold 
The reflex of His power ! 
While Contemplation turns. 

Like alchemy's famed stone. 
The thoughts to gold ; 
Bright as the cloud that burns 
Around Apollo's throne, 
At sunset's holy hour ; 
Till on her constant eye 

Heaven leaves its calm repose — 
And from above 

Its Aspect throws ; 
And all the face of Love 
Partakes of Deity ! 
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A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 

BT CAKOLnnS M. SISSON. 

There are few spots on earth more beautiful than 
that chosen by Mr. Lawrence for the erection of a 
mansion, combining all the magnificence of a city with 
the comfort of a country home. Spacious drawing- 
rooms and lofty chambers, furnished in the most costly 
manner, indicated wealth, while the well-selected or- 
naments, the admirably disposed pictures, the perfect 
harmony of all things, showed as plainly that a true 
taste, a love, perhaps a worship of the beautiful, rather 
than a spirit of ostentation, had presided at its arrange- 
ment. The grounds evinced the same pure and highly 
refined taste. And even those who look deeper than 
the surface sometimes wondered that, with a home so 
luxurious, so perfect, and with every other advantage 
of wealth, station, and education, the family of the 
Lawrences could be otherwise than happy — ^yet happy 
they were not. There were deep lines of thought and 
care on the high intellectual brow of the Father, and a 
repelling coldness in his manner, a freezing civility in 
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his tone, a something that awed even the boldest and 
most careless-hearted, and made him shunned and dis- 
liked even by those who honoured his strict integrity, 
and appreciated his talents. The Mother had been 
beautiful : with a gentle and timid nature, she was 
in her maturity kind-hearted, and loved to see others 
happy, but too indolent, too much an invalid, she said, 
to make any effort to promote the happiness even of 
those she loved, and the circle of her affections was 
very limited. The children sought pleasure any where 
but at home, or moved about their luxurious apartments 
with only feelings of weariness, and almost disgust, 
at splendours which brought them no happiness. The 
daughters were warm-hearted and intellectual, with 
more than an ordinary share of personal loveliness; 
and having received the education befitting their sta- 
tion, were as well qualified to adorn as disposed to 
enjoy society. But this the peculiarities of their father 
forbade* He seemed to feel that in providing luxuri- 
ously for their physical wants, in allowing them the 
•shelter of his roof, a seat at his table, and the com- 
mand of his carriage and servants, he did all that could 
possibly be required by them. He never, by word or 
look, evinced the slightest interest in their occupations, 
nor after they left the school-room, where every pains 
had been taken for their improvement, did he ever 
seem to consider them as any thing but machines, on 
which an annual sum must be expended to make them 
presentable at the one grand display of magnificence 
to which he allowed his wife to invite, once a year, all 
the fashionable world ; on which occasion, by his order, 
no expense was spared, and himself played the court- 
eous and gentlemanly host, with an ease and cheerful- 
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ness truly astonishing to those who knew how churlish 
and inhospitable he usually chose to be to any luckless 
chance guest whose evil genius, or the desire to enjoy 
the society of his interesting daughters, enticed him 
over the threshold. Mrs. Lawrence had yielded insen- 
sibly to her husband's caprices till she no longer dared 
to oppose him, and had taught her children to fear him 
as a tyrant, both by carefully hiding a fault from him 
at one time, assuring them he would be fearfully angry 
if he discovered it, and at another threatening (the 
most unwise as well as ungenerous thing a woman can 
do) as their greatest punishment for any offence to in- 
form their father; ^^and then,'' she would add, with a 
look of terror that made the blood of the little delin- 
quent stand still, think how he will punish you." 
The boys soon rebelled against the authority of the 
weak parent, who seemed to feel that the only way to 
establish her own empire in their hearts was to drive 
out all affection for their father ; and as they grew older, 
and were by degrees weaned entirely from her influ- 
ence, they sought amusement with their grooms and 
gardeners for a while ; and when added years brought 
stronger passions and more daring thoughts, they almost 
entirely deserted the home which was to them only a 
gloomy prison-house. Gertrude alone, of all the chil- 
dren, held habitually any intercourse with her father. 
Several years younger than her sister, and born after 
the loss of several children had weakened her mother's 
health and depressed her spirits, she had not been so 
entirely confined to the nursery as the others, and her 
little voice had been often heard begging admission to 
the library, a place so sacred to Mr. Lawrence, so ex- 
clusively his own, that not one of the other children 
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ever ventured to enter it. The fearless little Gertrude, 
however, was never repulsed, and she would perhaps 
have won her father to mingle more familiarly with 
them all had he not been angered by the injudicious 
comments of the mother, who was incessantly repeat- 
ing, " Ah yes, Gertrude is her father's favourite, he 
does not care for the rest of us," — and then she would 
tell Charlotte and the boys that they were disagreea- 
ble, or stupid, and did not care about pleasing their 
fether, who would never love them as he did Ger- 
trude ; thus making her (without meaning it, for the 
weak little woman was not malicious) an object of 
envy to her sister and brothers, and breaking another 
link in the delicate chain of love her hand should have 
been the last to weaken, and blighting the purest and 
holiest affection of their hearts. So passed their child- 
hood* At the time our story opens, the oldest son, 
Frederick, was just admitted at the Bar, and as he in- 
herited his father's talents, and had been thoroughljt 
educated, so far as intellect was concerned he was con- 
sidered a young man of uncommon promise. It is 
true no one loved him, no face brightened at his ap- 
proach, and no heart saddened at his departure ; his 
conversation was brilliant, his thoughts beautiful, but 
he wanted the master spell to interest and delight — he 
was, and one saw it at a glance, entirely without a 
heart. Early losing his respect for his mother, know- 
ing her to be timid, weak, and as all weak natures are, 
deceitful, he believed all women like her — and never 
giving a thought as to what his sisters were or might 
be, provided Charlotte did not bore him to wait on her 
on any of the rare occasions when her father allowed 
her to appear in public, and Gertrude did not tease him 
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about her pets or her lessons, he supposed they were 
well enough for girls, and cared no more about them. 
Not so Frank — for his was a heart no coldness could 
chill, a temper no unkindness, no injudicious indul- 
gence, could spoil or embitter. Devotedly attached to 
his mother and sisters, affectionate to his unsympa- 
thizing, selfish brother, full of kindly regard to every 
one, he even with his stern father at times yielded to 
an impulse of affection ; which, however, seemed to 
give pain and astonishment rather than pleasure to his 
parent ; yet there were times when the father's eye 
rested lovingly on him, when he seemed yearning to 
express sympathy at least with the ardent boy; and a 
deeper gloom would darken his face when, if he en- 
tered the parlour unexpectedly during one of Frank's 
lively sallies, the young glad voice hushed in an instant, 
and the habitual expression of cold respect settled on 
the bright features. He did not seem to feel so pain- 
fully that he checked the mirth of the girls, perhaps 
because Charlotte's look and manner varied little at 
any time, and Gertrude, always gentle and affection- 
ate, welcomed him whenever he came with a quiet 
smile — but Frank, on whose laughing lip the merry 
jest was ever ready, ever grew constrained and silent 
in his presence, and he felt that he brought always a 
cloud over that young spirit's sunshine. Frank's 
health was delicate too, though he would not acknow- 
ledge it, and many an anxious night had been spent by 
that apparently cold unloving father in alternately list- 
ening to the warning cough of that secretly idolized 
child, and praying that he might yet enjoy as robust 
health as blessed his brother. Alas! that the fond 
prayer might not be granted ! It was soon evident to 
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all that the young man's days were numbered , that his 
sun was sinking even before the noon ; yet so gentle 
was his decline, so pure and glowing his hope of 
Heaven, so perfect his trust in the mercy and justice 
of his Maker, that when the beautiful sjnrit departed, 
not one of all those who so grievingly bent over him 
could for an instant have been selfish enough to wish 
him back. Yet was he missed and bitterly lamented 
in that little home circle. Frederick, cold, selfish, and 
wedded as he was to ambition, needed, more than he 
liked to acknowledge, the true-hearted friend ever 
ready to rejoice at his success, to listen to his egotism, 
and be patient with his caprices; the girls mourned for 
the companion and brother who had made all the sun- 
shine of their home, and the mother missed those 
thousand little attentions he had delighted to pay her, 
and which she had only half appreciated till deprived 
of them for ever ; the servants went about with slow 
noiseless steps and serious faces, and the neighbours 
one and all wept over his untimely death. Many 
hoped this severe aflBiiction would reunite Mr. Law- 
rence and his family, even if the ready and earnest 
sympathy of his neighbours awoke no responsive kind- 
ness in his heart for them ; but as he seemed if possi- 
ble more reserved and cold than ever, they could not but 
be confirmed in their belief of his heartless and unfeel- 
ing selfishness ! Alas ! how little we know of our fel- 
lows! How often we condemn when, if we knew 
one half the misery that has caused the coldness or 
unkindness we blame, our hearts would ache with sym- 
pathy, and our lips would utter involuntarily words of 
love and consolation. Could those who called Mr. 
Lawrence hard and unfeeling, who thought because he 
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Uttered no complaint and shed no tear over the death- 
bed or grave of his son, that he cared not for him and 
did not mourn his earlj death, have seen him night 
after night pacing the floor of his library, wringing his 
hands in agonj, and with contracted brow and quiver- 
ing lip beseeching Heaven for patience to bear Ms 
burden of misery, for strength to drink, even to this 
last bitterest drop, the cup of sorrow that had so long 
been held to his lips, they would have paused (as we 
should ever) ere they condemned, and have felt that 
there must be some powerful causes for the incon- 
sistencies of a character which, outwardly so calm, was 
yet capable of such deep and strong emotion. Gertrude, 
who retained her early habit of occasionally lasiting 
her father in his library, sometimes noticed the efibrt 
by which, on her entrance, he suppressed his anguish, 
as if unwilling to appear even to her to suffer, won- 
dering daily more and more at his habitual coldness and 
sternness, which she was quite convinced were any thing 
but natural, and of which she longed to ascertain the 
cause. She one day ventured to ask her mother if he 
had been always so repulsive, and heard in reply, 
" Yes, he was always so ever since I knew him. T^iiej 
told me before he came to marry me that he was warm- 
hearted, and would love me as I was loved at home, 
but I suppose he was not satisfied with me because I 
had no genius, nor even the education he might have 
expected from my circumstances, for he never seemed 
to care any thing about me;" and the little woman 
sighed as if she too had feltj though she could not ex- 
actly understand whtfj that their union had been ill as- 
sorted. Gertrude, more puzzled than before, exclaimed, 
"But, Mamma, why then were you married? you speak 
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IS if it had been all arranged by others, and agreed on 
)efore my father and you met." " And so it was, my 
lear— our fathers pledged us to each other in our child- 
lood, and then my parents took me to Calcutta, where 
! remained till my father died, when my mother re- 
urned with me to this country; and as I was just sev- 
mteen, and a whole year must elapse before the time 
ippointed for my marriage with Mr. Lawrence, she 
;ook me to visit some old friends of hers in the coun- 
ly, thus depriving me of the only opportunity I would 
;ver have to improve my mind, which had been neces- 
larily neglected in Calcutta, and to acquire that polish 
)f manner which might have made me somewhat 
ittractive to a* person so fastidious in aU those things 
is your father is. When I heard how elegant and 
iccomplished he was, and how much he admired 
)eauty and talent in woman, I used sometimes to be 
ifraid he would not like me; but then I remembered I 
lad been always taught to love him, and supposing he 
lad learned the same lesson, I thought very little about 
t till we met, and then he was in such haste to have 
he wedding over, and my mother worried so much to 
lave my ^trosseau' just as it should be, that I could 
hink of nothing else. Yet I don't think he ever loved 
ne — but bless me, Gertrude, how pale you are ! does 
our side ache ? or are you tired hearing me talk ? — I 
lon't love to think of these things, and may be I ought 
lot to have told you of them — but then you know you 
sked the questions." " Not at all tired^ dear mother, 
nly grieved if my questions have wearied you, or 
vaked unpleasant memories, still I would ask if it were 
lot possible to break the contract whea you found you 
irere not congenial to each other ?" " Your father was 
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too generous to think of it — my mother assured him 
my happiness depended on the marriage ; nobody asked 
me what I thought or felt about it; and as he, though 
I, and I believe my mother, did not at that time know 
that my father's affairs were so involved there would 
be little or nothing left after his debts were paid, he 
urged on the marriage — and perhaps he was right — I 
don't know — but I wish, Gertrude, you would never 
speak of it again — he would be angry if he knew I 
told you, for you know he don't like people to talk 
about his affairs," — and with another deep sigh Mrs. 
Lawrence resumed her newspaper, and Gertrude fell 
into a fit of musing, from which she was roused by the 
sound of a carriage stopping at the gate, and the loud 
peal of the bell announcing a visitor. Presently a 
deep rich voice met her ear, exclaiming, in eager aflfec- 
tionate tones, " Hobart, my own dear brother Hobart, 
how happy I am to embrace you again!" and her 
father's calmer but equally earnest response. Yield- 
ing to her impulse, Gertrude rushed into the hall, just 
in time to see the library door close on the forms of 
her father and his only living relative, a brother whose 
vagrant propensities kept him ever a wanderer, but 
whose loving heart and sunny temper made him every 
where a welcome and cherished guest. He was par- 
ticularly dear to his brother, who, some twelve years 
his senior, had acted as parent and guardian to the 
wayward, youth, and loved and admired without fuUy 
understanding or appreciating him. The coming of 
Mr. Frank Lawrence brought a gleam of sunshine to 
that gloomy home. Mr. Lawrence more frequently 
joined the parlour circle, Mrs. Lawrence forgot half her 
complaints while listening to his agreeable conversation, 
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and Gertrude, who soon became his especial favourite, 
loved him with her whole heart. Whenever " Uncle 
Frank" saw his brother and sister together and marked 
their mutual constraint, a shadow came over his joyous 
countenance; but when he marked the coldness be- 
tween the children and their father, when he saw that 
those young hearts that had opened to him so freely 
were carefully closed against a parent so every way 
worthy their loving reverence, he wondered, and some- 
thing of anger mingling with his wonder made him 
take the earliest opportunity to speak to Gertrude on 
the subject, reproaching her almost severely for what 
he seemed to consider a sad neglect of duty on her 
part. In vain Gertrude assured him it was not their 
fault, that her father withdrew himself from their love, 
and evincing no interest in their pursuits or pleasures, 
seemed to forbid their feeling or expressing any con- 
cern in bis. Uncle Frank could not understand it. 
" He was," said he, one of the frankest, most social 
young men I ever saw. Every body loved him and 
courted his society. I have seen very little of him 
since his marriage, and can form no idea of what has 
wrought the change. Your mother is gentle and yield- 
ing, you and your sister are good obedient children, 
though I do scold you sometimes for neglecting him ; 
I am told Frederick is all the most exacting father 
could desire, and it is whispered that for the boy he 
lost so lately, being no great favourite, he ha|i.8carcely 
mourned at all, so that it can be no domestic grievance 
that weighs down his spirit and makes him old so long 
before the time." Uncle Frank paused to breathe, 
and both he and Gertrude started from their seats in 
consternation when, on hearing a sort of smothered 
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groan, they turned towards a large curtained window 
behind them, and beheld the brother and father of 
whom they had been so earnestly talking. Seeing the 
amazement and regret on their faces, Mr* Lawrence, 
with a calmness habitual self-control rendered easy to 
him, advanced towards them, and taking a hand of 
each, said, in a voice which, though slightly tremulous, 
betrayed no vexation — " Perhaps I can explain some- 
thing of the mystery which troubles you. I will not 
bore you long with the story of my life, my inner life 
I should say, and perhaps after all you will not under- 
stand me, but at any rate you cannot misjudge me 
more than you do at present ; and I have at this mo- 
ment what I have often felt before, but deemed it 
weakness to indulge, a longing for sympathy, a yearn- 
ing for the expressed love of a warm true heart. You 
were right, Frank, in saying I was in youth ardent, 
impetuous, and joyously social, that my heart seemed 
a vast fountain of affection ever ready to overflow; 
and when I remind you of my intimacy with Robert 
Sherwood, and you remember how exactly constituted 
to win such a heart was his beautiful sister Isabel, you 
will not wonder that beside her all other women 
seemed tame and spiritless, unworthy the concentrated 
affection of a proud, high-spirited, intellectual man — 
nor will you wonder that, feeling the love of Isabel 
was mine, I heard almost with loathing of the beauti- 
ful East Indian girl whose mother, about that time, 
reminded me of the engagement between us, which I 
had well nigh forgotten. True I had never breathed 
a word of love to Isabel, but I had shown her, by every 
look and act, that my heart was all her own, and read 
Ni her soft sweet eye that my affection was returned. 
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I at first thought of breaking my father's pledge, 
almost persuading myself that, as Miss Tresham had 
never seen me, and could consequently feel no more 
regard for me than I for her, it would be wrong to fulfil 
a contract made in our name before either of us was 
old enough to have a voice in the matter; and my first 
visit to Mrs. Tresham was made with this intent. But 
I had been only two days in the town where she was 
staying, when I received a letter from a gay young 
friend informing me that Isabel was receiving, with 
apparent satisfaction, and evidently to the delight of 
her family, the attentions of Col. Moreton, which had 
been only suspended during my days of devotion to 
her. Angry and mortified, seeing, too, from Mrs. 
Tresham's manner, that she had never thought a 
breach of our contract possible, feeling also in honour 
bound to redeem the word of my buried father, so 
solemnly though so injudiciously pledged, I urged my 
suit with the lovely Charlotte ; and, as if dreading a 
revulsion of my own feelings, or hurried by some over- 
ruling spirit, I persuaded both mother and daughter 
that 1 was most anxious to consummate the marriage, 
which was accordingly celebrated within six weeks 
after our first interview. Do not despise me, Gertrude, 
do not detest me for the wrong I did your mother in 
pronouncing a vow of love to her when my heart was 
yet true to Isabel. Yet I knew that Isabel was lost 
to me. Mrs. Tresham told me her daughter's happi- 
ness depended on a union with me. 1 learned from 
others that when General Tresham's affairs were ar- 
ranged, his widow and child would be almost penni- 
less, and I knew 1 could not dare offer them pecuniary 
assistance after rejecting the hand of the daughter, who 
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was at that time one of the sweetest and most beautiful 
creatures I ever saw — and so gentle, so trusting, that 
I used to hate myself that I could not love her. Had 
she been cultivated, or possessed talent, or been any 
thing in short but a beautiful doll, I could have found 
or made some sympathy with her, and I, perhaps both 
of us, would have escaped much misery ; but she did 
not even love me, she was too weak-natured, too indo- 
lent to love." " Oh ! you mistake," interrupted Ger- 
trude, ^'she did love. She had loved you from her 
childhood ; but the consciousness of inferiority to you, 
with your cultivated intellect, made her shrink from 
evincing affection ; and learning soon, very soon (as 
woman always does), that you did not care for her, she 
was as sadly disappointed, and has borne all her life as 
grievous a burden as yourself." " You are wrong, Ger- 
trude," he replied ; then added, after a troubled pause, 
" Yet it may be so, and if it be, how can I ever atone 
for the sorrow I have caused her — my poor Charlotte ! 
and I have believed, in my selfishness, that I alone suf- 
fered by our too hasty union. You do not yet know, 
Frank, how every hope of my life has been blighted, 
how every object of my ambition (for* 1 tried to satisfy 
the yearning of my heart with ambition) has been 
snatched from me just as my eager hand was grasping 
it. Wealth alone has flowed in upon me, but wealth 
I could not enjoy. I had shut up all my sympathies 
from my fellows, and a crust of selfishness had har- 
dened over me, till, repulsive, cold, unloved, and un- 
sought for, I almost learned to hate my kind, and to 
grudge every dollar I was compelled to expend for their 
benefit. Yet I was not covetous, I hated gold even 
while I hoarded ; I filled my house with every thing 
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that could cultivate in my children a taste for the beau- 
tiful, and provided lavishly for their education and 
their physical wants ; and having taught myself to be- 
lieve this was all-sufficienty I was angry that they did 
not give me the love I coveted, though I took no pains 
to inspire it. I felt that I was an object of terror to them, 
and while blaming my wife for forming me so, and 
vexed at her own quiet indifference towards me, I took 
no pains to conciliate or to win either of them ; Ger- 
trude alone dared to beard the lion in his den, and no 
one can conceive the grateful love I bore her for the 
little proofs she gave of her childish affection for me. 
Frank, too, my good, generous, noble-hearted Frank, 
he who you said but now was no favourite with me, 
was as the apple of my eye, the very pulse of my life ; 
of all my children I most ardently desired his love, be- 
cause I felt and understood his true, earnest nature, 
and was mortified and pained that he who lavished so 
freely on others the warm love of his young heart, gave 
me only cold duty and respect, which I often rejected 
or received ungraciously, chilling the boy's feelings by 
harshness even when I longed to press him to my heart 
and invoke fervently a blessing on his head. When I 
buried my other children my spirit rebelled against 
what I considered the vengeance of an angry God. 
Since I lost Frank, however, a better, a holier spirit 
possesses me. His life, so pure, so loving, so happy 
(happy save when my ill temper threw a cloud over 
its sunshine), was a continual reproach to me ; but his 
death, so calm and peaceful ; his last words, breathing 
love to all, even to me ; the last pressure of his hand, 
as it rested in mine, and the full, perfect confidence of 
his trust in Heaven, are lessons I can never forget. 
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Your coming, too, dear Frank, with your glad fresh, 
spirit, and the happrjr influence jou exert over us all, 
has done much to thaw the ice of selfishness and dis- 
trust in which I had wrapped my proud, lonely heart; 
and Gertrude's gentle kindness has not been without 
Its influence ; so if you will both promise me your con- 
tinued love, and your aid in helping me win that of 
the rest of my family, I think we may yet be a happy 
household. On yoti, Gertrude, I must impose the task 
of urging your mother to forgive my long and heartless 
unmindfulness of her and her happiness, and of teach- 
ing your sister that there is something loveable in the 
austere father whose eye never meets hers without 
causing the blood to rush to her brow, and her lips to 
tremble with a feeling I "have always understood to be^ 
dislike or fear." 

How Gertrude executed her task we need not say. 
Enough that from that time a sunshine of happiness, 
an atmosphere of love, surrounded the Lawrences, and 
their luxurious home no longer lacked the charm with- 
out which a palace is but a mockery of home, and with 
which the humblest cottage is a paradise of joy. 



LINES 

WRITTEN AT MILLEDOE'S SPRING. 
BT OBORGS P. AlfDRXWS. 

HoTER Vound me, sweet spirit of air, 

Let your fluttering wings fan my brow, 
And while my soul revels in visions of bliss, 
Teach me to think there's no heaven like this, 
No future so happy as now. 

Sweet spirit, I know you are fair. 

Though your form all invisible be. 
For I feel that the solace from sadness you bring 
Could come from nought but a beauteous thing. 
From an angel of mercy — from thee. 

Sweet spirit ! 1 hear your soft voice 

In its murmuring through the leaves ; 
It whispers of hope, it whispers of joy. 
It whispers of pleasures that never can cloy. 
And my soul of its sorrow bereaves. 

Let me ever, sw^et spirit, rejoice 

To hear thy low murmurs around me ; 
No earthly music so sweet to my soul. 
For no earthly spells can break the control 
Of the earthly cares that surround me. 

Augusta, Ga., March, 1846. 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 

BY H. J. S . . . . B. 

Sleeps the soft South, nursing its delicate breath, 

To fan the first buds of the early Spring ; 
And Summer, sighing, mourns her faded wreath. 

Its many-colored glories, withering 
Beneath the kisses of the naked north, 

Who yet in frowns approaches not, but smiles 
O'er the departing season, and breathes forth 

A fragrance as of Summer ; till at whiles. 
All that is sweetest in the circling year. 

Seems softly blent in one delicious hour, — 
Making dim visions of some former sphere. 

Where sorrow, such as earth owns, has no power 
To veil the changeless lustre of the skies. 

But mind and matter /arm one Paradise ! 



Brooklyn, Jan. 11, 1846. 



ENCHANTMENTS. 



BT J. M. LEGARE. 

Ah ! well I call to mind that eve, 

That witching eve, thou dear Wihlmene ; 

The garden seat, the stilly night. 

The moon's pale, falling, quivering light, 

That stole the leaves between. 

Fain had I fled, yet could not flee 
From thee. Enchantress that thou art : 
My will was bound, my tongue was mute. 
Thy Upas love took deadly root 
Within my fluttering heart. 

Ofttimes thou lookedst into mine. 
With thy deep wondrous pleading eyes : 
Deceive me not, I said, and smiled : 
Where Venus reigns supreme, dear child, 
Minerva is not wise ! 

And afterward, when on my hand 
Thy cheek soft pressed^ what fiery thrill 
Leaped through my veins; and, as the jsea. 
Swept former footprints ofl*— Ah me ! 
My very heart stood still. 
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Since then, like Scaevola am I — 
My left hand all to me remains ; 
For that thou breathedst on, so great 
Has grown in worth, the right, its mate. 
No value now retains. 



TO 



As some clear and pebbly brook, 
Flowing tangled boughs between, 
Now in deep and shadow'd nook, 
Underneath them quite concealed. 
Now with dazzling glance revealed 
Flashing into light is seen ; — 
So beneath those silken lashes 
Lurks the laughter in thine eyes ; 
So into the soul it flashes 
With a quick and glad surprise ! 

Lady, when that glance I meet 

'Tis as when clouds the morning greet 

When it dwells upon another. 

As when shades of twilight hover. 

Settling down with silent wing 

Upon the loveliness of Spring ; 

When thou art away, their light 

Dimly seen in Memory's night. 

Still upon my soul is thrown, 

As stars reflect the hidden sun. 

Brooklyn, 1846. 



WORSHIP. 



BT J. O. WHin - iUJ U 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this : 
To visit the Fatherless and Widows in their afHiction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the World." James 1 : 27. 

The Pagan Myths through marble lips are spoken, 
And Ghosts of old Beliefs still flit and moan 

Round fane and altar overthrown and broken, 
O'er tree-grown barrow, and grey ring of stone. 

And Faith had martyrs in these old high places. 
The Syrian hill-grove and the Druid's Wood, 

With mothers' oflering to the Fiend s embraces, 
Bone of their bone, and blood of their own blood. 

Red altars kindling through that night of error. 
Smoked with warm blood beneath the cruel eye 

Of lawless Power and sanguinary Terror, 
Throned in the circles of the pitiless sky ; 

Beneath whose baleful shadow, overcasting 
All heaven above and blighting earth below. 

The scourge grew red, the lip grew pale with fasting. 
And man's oblation was his fear and woe ! 
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Then thrDugh great temples swelled the dismal moaning 
Of dirge-like music and sepulchral prayer ; 

Pale wizard priests, o'er occult symbols droning, 
Swung their white censers in the burdened air« 

As if the pomp of rituals and the savour 

Of gums and spices could the Unseen One please ; 

As if His ear could bend with childish favour 
To the poor flattery of the organ keys ! 

Feet red from war-fields trod the Church aisles holy 
With trembling reverence ; and the oppressor there, 

Kneeling before his priest, abased and lowly, » 
Crushed human hearts beneath his knee of prayer. 

Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at His earthly children's hands ; 

Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands. 

For Earth he asks it : the full joy of Heaven 
Knoweth no change of waning or increase ; 

The great heart of the Infinite beats even, 
Untroubled flows,lhe river of His peace. 

He asks no taper-lights on high surrounding 
The priestly altar and the saintly grave, 
» Nor dolorous chant nor organ music sounding, 
Nor incense clouding up the twilight nave. 

For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken : 
The holier worship which He deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken. 
And feeds " the Widow and the Fatherless !^' 
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Types of our humaii weakness and our sorrow ! 

Who lives unhaunted by his loved ones dead ? 
Who, with vain longing seeketh not to borrow 

From stranger eyes the home-lights which have fled? 

Oh brother man ! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there : 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 

Follow with reverent steps the Ghreat Example 
Of Him whose holy work was " doing good 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple. 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 

Then shall all shackles fall ; the stormy clangour 
Of wild war-music o'er the earth shall cease ; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger. 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace ! 



PASSAGE OF THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 



A FEW LEAVES PROM THE LOG-BOOK OP A VOYAGEUR. 
BT C. EOWASDS LESTIR. 

After tossing about five wearj weeks on the 
ocean, and longing day after day once more to see the 
waving trees and the green earth, we were waked yes- 
terday morning by the joyful cry of "Land ahead!" 
which rang merrily from the mast-head to the cabin 
below. We dressed ourselves " wi' right gude will,'' 
and hastened on deck to unite in the general jubilee 
held on board every vessel when, after a long voyage, 
she makes the main land. 

Our noble ship, which had outrode the storms, and 
borne us safely over that vast ocean which now rolls 
between us and our sweet homes, seemed herself to 
partake of the general gladness ; and under a fresh 
breeze from the bold Spanish coast, which lifted its 
rugged bluffs over the sea, with all her canvass swell- 
ing to the wind, she dashed the bright waters from her 
bow as she ploughed her path up to the Straits. 

On our left lay the scene of Nelson's great victory 
of Trafalgar, where that illustrious Captam died in the . 
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midst of his triumph, putting the finishing stroke to 
the power of England, who was already " mistress of 
the seas." It was yet early morning, but on our bow 
we could distinctly see the rugged mountains of two 
continents rising, black, jagged from the sea, almost 
locking their giant arms, as though they had been burst 
asunder by some terrible convulsion, leaving a narrow 
space of less than twelve miles for the world's com- 
merce in all ages to pass. 

Long before tlie sun rose we could see his herald 
light kindled on those bald mountains, as though their 
tops had been lit up with beacon fires. 

As morning came on, and the clouds rolled off, we 
saw the entire outline of the European and African 
coasts, with their bold projecting headlands and lofty 
mountains rising peak al)ove peak, far into the mam 
land — the coasts approaching each other at the Straits 
like two sides of a triangle — seeming like the fabled 
giants of antiquity, marching up on either side for 
battle. 

While we stood on the bow, gazing, with a feeling 
never before awakened, upon this grand scent, so new 
to us, and so rich in our recollections of the Ancient 
World, midway between " the Pillars of Hercules" 
the glorious Sun, 

" Like God's own head," 

rose up from the calm waters of the Mediterranean, 
casting a flood of light upon an ocean, a sea, and the 
mountains of two continents. 

As we sailed on, we saw more and more clearly 
the little villages along the margin of the sea on the 
Spanish coast, and in the background green vineyards, 
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with tiny peasant cottages scattered among them, 
rising in sweet terraces far up the hills; while on the 
African side the bald mountains frowned down on us 
without a tree or shrub or green thing, from the dark- 
fronted cliffs that beetled over the sea, to the sharp 
peaks in the distance covered with snow, but still all 
in a sublimity of grouping I never saw equalled. We 
all felf it an era worth remembering. 

But we waited with deeper interest to catch the 
&st sight of the Rock of Gibraltar, and when we saw 
this impregnable fortress, which has played so grand 
and gloomy a part in the world's history, we felt com- 
pensated for our long voyage. There it stood, a huge 
rock, rearing itself 1500 feet above the sea, as it stood 
ages ago, when washed by the waves of the deluge. 
It has looked down on empires lost and won, and felt 
the shock of navies in battle — it has been scathed by 
the lightnings of heaven, but it has itself remained 
unchanged. 

But a word of description. " The Rock of Gibral- 
tar is 1470 feet high, and is composed of gray lime- 
stone, divided by perpendicular fissures, filled with cal- 
careous concretions, containing an immense quantity of 
bones and shells. Many of the former belong to dif- 
ferent sorts of deer, none of which are at present found 
in Europe. The town of Gibraltar lies near the 
northern extremity of the Rock. Next south of this 
are the parade ground and public garden, and still 
further south is Point Europa, where many of the offi- 
cers of the garrison reside, and having more the ap- 
pearance of an English than a Spanish town. The 
western declivity of the Rock is mostly covered with 
loose broken fragments of limestone, among which herds 
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of goats clamber about, feeding on the numerous \irild 
shrubs and plants which grow there. The eastern 
side, which descends to the Mediterranean, and the 
southern end, are mostly precipitous clifis. The 
northern extremity is a lofty perpendicular wall, while 
the summit of the Rock, along its whole extent, is a 
sharp waving ridge, higher at each end than in the 
middle. This outline of the summit has been com- 
pared in form to a bull — the northern bluff being taken 
for the towering neck and head, with which, as if in 
fighting attitude, this giant monster bids defiance to the 
world. On the side of the Rock, just above the town, 
is an old Moorish castle, which for a thousand years 
has withstood the warring of the elements and the 
shock of arms, and may yet for centuries to come look 
down upon the changing and eventful scenes in the 
drama of empires lost and won which shall be enacted 
there. What a strange and varied succession of kings 
and heroes had in ages past contended unto death to 
gain possession of that ancient tower, or to repel in- 
vading foes ! And could these battered and time-worn 
walls disclose the history of the past, what tales of 
reckless daring, of wild ambition and of deadly strife, 
might they not unfold! The walls akng the water 
side and the whole surface of the mountain around 
are bristling with cannon, while others in long dark 
rows are looking out from galleries which have been 
blasted from the solid rock 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The excavations made by the British in the 
northern end of the Rock are equalled by few labours 
of ancient or modern times. A passage of half a mile 
in length and eight or ten feet square is blasted through 
the solid rock. It is about thirty feet from the outer 
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surface, and at a short distance from each other are 
side cuts, with chambers, where are from one to six 
guns with large piles of cannon balls near them. The 
main passage communicates, by means of spiral stair- 
cases through the large halls, with other galleries above 
and below. There are also vast magazines, filled with 
the munitions of war. It is computed that these ex- 
cavations, will contain fifteen thousand men." 

I never conceived an idea of such impregnable 
Strength from any other fortification. You know we 
are apt to be disappointed when we see objects and 
places which have been often described by the enthu- 
siasm of travellers, but it was not so in this case. For 
I think had I never seen or heard of Gibraltar before, 
my impressions of it would have been the same. This 
vast Rock is almost a complete island, since it is united 
with the main land only by a narrow strip of low sandy 
beach, which is undermined the whole distance, and 
can at a moment's notice be blown into the air, thus 
cutting off all communication with the Continent. So 
completely guarded is every point — so impossible to 
conquer is Gibraltar. And here 

" That pcrirer whose flag is never furled, 
Whose morning drum beats round the world," 

has planted her Lion and flung out her Unicom in de- 
fiance to the world. 

We sailed by the Rock under a gentle breeze from 
the west, and by three o'clock we had left the Straits 
behind us. We hoped to have heard the morning or 
evening gun from Gibraltar, but we knew we should 
be too far from the Rock at sundown. But while we 
were mourning over our disappointment, and gazing 
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on the Rock in the distance, we saw the white smoke 
slowly curling up its sides, and in a few moments the 
thunder of cannon came booming up the Mediterra- 
nean. We all listened to hear if from any quarter the 
salute would be returned, and in a few minutes we 
heard, like distant but heavy thunder, the sound of 
cannon from the western entrance of the Straits. A 
black column of smoke rising up into the clear sky in 
the same direction, led us to suppose that this salute 
had been given to an English naval steamer coming 

into Gibraltar. 

«««««« 

When the sun went down over Gibraltar the sum- 
mit of the Rock glistened like burnished gold. Save 
a canopy of gorgeous clouds hung out over tfie sunset, 
the whole sky was a deep blue, with moon and stars 
which seemed literally to blaze on high, so pure was 
the atmosphere. We were now in the Mediterranean, 

That tideless sea 
Which changeless rolls eternally." 

On our left rose the lofty, snow-capped mountains of 
Granada, bringing back memories of the old tales we 
had read in childhood of Moorish and Christian valour. 
On our right the low sandy coast of Africa stretched 
away, telling its mournful story, seeming to send its 
deep wail of lamentation over the sea like Rachel 
mourning for her lost children, and would not be com- 
forted because they were not. Our ship was cleaving 
the same waters which had long ago washed the 
thrones of Egypt, with her Pyramids — Carthage with 
her Hannibal — Granada with her chieftains — Rome 
with her mailed heroes — Greece with her Poets, and 
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Judah with her Holy City — while all around us on the 
soft air the spirit of the classic world breathed. 

How often on my youthful fancy, like a lovely 
vision in dreams, had this night come ! How many 
times, long ago, when on some quiet autumn day I 
have laid me down on the sunny slope of a hill, under 
the falling yellow maple leaves, and read the story of 
Eneas and Dido, or the wondrous tales of the bold 
knights of Spain, and dreamed I should one day sail 
over these tideless waters, and then wept to think it 
would be but a dream! But this glorious night, which 
had so often seemed worth a whole life besides, had at 
last come. The mellow sky of the Mediterranean 
was bending over us, with all its stars — the silver 
sheen of the moon was spread along the sleeping wa- 
ters — all around on the still air I heard voices from the 
olden time. We were sailing on the same sea where 
had sailed the Rubicon Caesar with his mailed cohorts 
— Hannibal with his invincible legions — Paul with his 
New Faith — Peter the Hermit with his wild Cuisaders 
— ihe young Corsican Soldier on his way to his Impe- 
rial Throne, and Columbus on his bold path to a New 
World. 

I sat on deck till midnight, and wished that you 

were with me. 

«««««« 

This morning we all rose early, to catch the first 
view of Italy. 

There lay Genoa "la Superba," white and quiet in 
the bosom of the mountains. At the distance of fifteen 
or twenty miles, and in the indistinct light of the early 
morning, only its main outlines could be distinguished* 
But as we slowly rode up the gulf, and the snn came 
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over the Apennines, the scene began to brighten. On 
our left lay the snowy-topped distant Alps, glittering 
like silver in the growing light of morning, and the 
gray mountains around us freshened into verdure. 

Either shore as it curved up to the city was lined 
with quiet villageSi clustering as they advanced, till, 
like two streams, they seemed to pour themselves into 
the bosom of the " city of palaces." The town fd- 
lows the outline of the shore, which is semicircular, 
and rises in the form of an amphitheatre on the hills 
behind. As we drew nearer the scene changed every 
moment. Palaces started up before us — terraced gar- 
dens rose above terraced gardens — mountain enfolded 
mountain, crowned with fortresses and convents in al- 
most endless perspective, till the whole waving outline 
grew indistinct on the northern sky. 

Under a light breeze, so soft and gentle that it broke 
the calm of the silver waters only at intervals, we 
floated slowly up the bay, and a little after noon 
dropped our anchor inside the mole of the harbour of 
Genoa. While we were sitting on deck waiting for 
the health officers to come on board, and making up 
our minds how well we should like our new home, the 
breeze came down from the gardens and vineyards 
■ over the city lUeraUy loaded with fragrance. This 
seemed like " the dream-land — ♦ « « 



TO 



BT THE IDnOB. 

In memory's mirrored stream 

Reflected graces glide, 
And I have sported on the beam 

That brightens by thy side. 

In thy father's halls 

Breathes no humble name; 
From thy grandsire falls 

Legacies of fame. 

Bright-eyed wit and truth 

Blend upon that brow; 
There genius springs to birth. 

In radiant beauty now. 

Many share thy smile, 
And live within that eye ; 

Afar I muse the while, 
And covet wings to fly. 

I have not mingled with the crowd 
That list that music tone; 
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My thoughts have not been loud. 
Yet echoing deep thine own. 

Thme are sunny beams — 

Many at thy shrine 
Weave their golden dreams — 

1 have cherished mine. 



STANZAS. 



BT ERNBST HKLFEHSTBIK. 

O God ! that we should live, the dull pulse beat, 
When all that should be life is cold and sere — 
When thought, which angel-like is high and fleet, 
Is crushed to earth, what doth the spirit here ! 
And yet, and yet I would not feebl}^ shrink 
From this dread cup of suffering — ^let me drink. 

For in this darkest hour there cometh yet 
A soothing ministry, unseen but felt — 
An inward prompting — ^Thou wilt not forget — 
And tears gush forth — the eyes that would not melt, 
Trained in the school of grief, at thought of Thee 
Pour forth their pent-up fountains, fast and free. 

Life Giver ! who hast planted in the soul 
This seed-time dread of hopes too high for earth, 
Emotions, yearnings time may not control, 
In heaven alone, O ! hath the harvest birth ? 
Oh wherefore doth the heart, deluded still, 
Its broken urn from earth's dark fountains fill ? 
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Not at the gory wheel, the fiery stake — 
Not where the rack ^ves forth the lingering breath— 
Not there alone do martyred spirits break. 
Not there alone dost thou find such, O Death! 
Another test ; crushed by a hidden weight, 
There are who martyrs live to their dark fate. 



THE BENEDICTION OF THE PALMS. 

BT C. EDWARDS LESTEX. 

Few things have impressed me more strongly and 
pleasantly in the Old World than some of its ancient 
customs which have descended from past generations. 
With us every thing is new : nothing speaks to our 
hearts of olden time. We live in no wainscoted halls, 
where our ancestors gathered after the battle or the 
chase, and hung their armour along the walls, and when 
the feast was over drew up round the bright wood fire, 
and told their children old traditions handed down from 
former generations, to be told again as the listeners 
tried to read the old story in the hieroglyphics on the 
oak panels and the grim figures in the corners of the 
rooms, and the mailed armour hung up with pikes and 
bucklers and shields, gathered by victorious chief- 
tains. 

No, we have none of these things. We live in new 
houses ; if we would find the graves of our fathers we 
must make long journeys to other States, and then we 
are fortunate if we can find them. And when I waji- 
der about among the old monuments of Europe, which 
link the sympathies of father and son in one bright^; 
chain for centuries, I wish that in my own land we' 
could find at least some spots where our fathers lived, 
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and loved, and worshipped, while England had her 
forest days," and the Crusaders were measuring 
lances with the Infidels. 

But customs are more durable than monuments. 
Among those handed down from past times, which 
prevail in Italy, few are more ancient or interesting 
than " the Benediction of the Palms." This occurs 
on Palm Sunday, the day that commemorates the last 
entry of our Lord into Jerusalem, when " they spread 
palm trees in his way." For many ages a custom 
has prevailed in the Peninsula which at one time was 
universal, but which is now principally confined to the 
lower classes, of carrying palms to the churches for the 
benediction. They are wrought into all fantastic forms, 
ornamented with flbwers, gold leaf, and ribbons, and 
sold in the streets a few days before Palm Sunday. 
In returning last Saturday to Genoa, from a ride along 
the RivierUj the roads were crowded with peasants 
going into the couqtry, each one carrying his palm 
home for the benediction in his own little church on 
the morrow. Their number amounted to many thou- 
sands. There is nearly or quite a universal belief 
among the peasantry that the palms, after being 
blessed, are amulets of such strange power that if 
hung up in the houses they are charms against misfor- 
tunes and diseases : so that the poor peasant who lives 
far in the country bargains long beforehand for a 
donkey, and when the time comes takes the few soldij 
possibly the few francs^ he has saved, and makes his 
journey to the city, which he sees perhaps once or 
twice in his long quiet life ; gazes with astonishment 
upon the great town ; spends his saved pittance for a 
few little presents for his ^'rude barbarians all at play" 
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on the banks of their home river ; takes his palm^ 
mounts his donkey, and rides out of the city, gazing 
back for miles on its gray towers and steeples, till the 
last turn in the road hides them from his view, and 
then, whipping up his donkey, he turns his face again 
to his home over the hills — satisfied that he has seen 
the great city once, and expecting to see it no more. 

The day after, the streets of the city were crowded 
with thousands of children carrying their palms to the 
different churches, where at ten o'clock the ceremony 
of the Benediction took place. For a few moments I 
stepped into the magnificent church of St. Siro, where 
a large company of children, of all ages and con- 
ditions, were crowding around the main altar, each 
holding his palm over his head, all waiting for the 
Benediction. In going through the long, and to the 
children tedious, preliminaries, which lasted a full hour, 
they became somewhat impatient, and a curious scene 
was presented. There were various petty quarrels and 
disputes among them, which could not be easily hushed. 
There was a great effort among them all to get near the 
altar, where the whole ceremony could be plainly seen. 
Some stout fellows made their way through the crowd 
by main force. Some, for want of physical power, re- 
sorted to biting, scratching, and punching their neigh- 
bours, with all the various little arts of private combat 
with which urchins are used, in every part of the world, 
to gain their ends. One bold curly-headed little chap, 
who arrived late, " cut his victorious way.^' clear up to 
the altar. I observed that many large, stout fellows, 
gave way to him without a struggle, and I had some 
curiosity to know how he succeeded so well. The 
mystery was all unravelled by seeing him (for I stood 
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beside a pillar near by) look deliberately at a large pin 
he held in his hand, and then stick it into his coat sleeve, 
with a fiendish expression of triumph on his face as he 
turned round to gaze from the step of the altar upon the 
conquered masses of his fellows behind him ! With 
this pin the little rascal had made his way. And I 
could not but observe that the order of justice and pro- 
priety had at last become entirely reversed ; for to have 
made it all right the altar should have been shifted to 
the other end of the long crowd, where stood hosts of 
little girls and boys, who, either through modesty or 
want of strength, had been coarsely jostled aside by 
their successful, bold, selfish usurpers. And this, 
thought I, is a mimic world. There is but a poor dis- 
tribution of this world's goods and fortune among men. 
He can have the lion's share who will take it. Even 
that little curly-headed rascal has many prototypes 
among men who succeed in gaining the objects of their 
ambition by the foul injustice of force and usurpation. 
And that crowd of little ones and modest ones have 
their counterparts too. How many have we known in 
life who are content to stand aside and let the noisy 
crowd jostle by, mad with passion, in the pursuit of 
this world's treasures, choosing the quiet, the secluded 
station, with its bare sufficiency, to the high and noisy 
path of struggle, and wealth, and feme ! Yes, said I, 
here is human life as I have found it ; here is the vul- 
ture's nest of unfledged birds, that will yet soar off 
. and try their, talons and bloody beaks. Here is every 
passion, in embryo, which has ever yet made man 
mourn. 

At last the priests came down from the steps of 
the altar and blessed the palms, and each phalanx 
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moved away as they received the blessing. So that at 
last the little fellows, and the sweet girls, who had 
stood far off, patiently waiting their turn, came up and 
presented their pretty palms for the Benediction, and 
then quietly withdrew from the church to the street, 
where they gathered in little knots to compare and 
look at each other's palms. I could not but think (to 
complete my long-drawn moral) that their part after all 
was the best. 

These palms came from Africa, and yet Genoa has 
palms enough of her own, and the most celebrated in 
the world. Why then not use them ? " Far fetched 
and dear bought," is the old maxim. Yes, I remem- 
bered it, but it offered hardly a satisfactory solution : 
so my friend explained it : — 

" In Rome," said he, " for several centuries, they 
have used no palms but those which come from Genoa, 
and the reason is somewhat curious, involving a scrap 
of our unwritten history worth relating. Well then, 
long ago, on the occasion of raising an immense statue 
to the top of a high building in Rome, through some 
fault of the artist who had the supervision of the work, ' 
just as the vast crowd below, who had been watching 
the ascending statue, were preparing to give a general 
shout of acclamation, the whole work stopped, and the 
statue refused to go one inch higher, which was all that 
was necessary. Every effort was made by the poor 
artist, but he had made a mistake in his calculations, 
and that fated inch, which could not be gained, was 
likely to bring down upon him the sarcasm of his age, 
and the indignation of his countrymen and his noble 
Prince. Fatal dilemma! Could nothing be done? 
No, nothing — absolutely nothing. The statue must 

3i 
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be lowered, and raised again, at an immense expense, 
and great delay. Every body was to be disappointed, 
and the inauguration postponed till a future time. So 
great was the mortification of the Pontiff that he im- 
mediately issued an edict that any man who said any 
thing on the subject should be imprisoned. But among 
the silent crowd, which seemed unwilling to disperse, 
there was a Genoese sailor who, with the shrewdness 
so characteristic of his people, bethought himself of an 
expedient fitted for the case : " Throw on water," he 
exclaimed, in the language of Genoa. All eyes were 
instantly turned towards the man who had dared to 
contemn the edict of the Pope in his own Capital! 
He was ordered to be seized and brought before the 
officer of justice. On examination, he declared that 
in half an hour he would raise the statue to its place ! 
The officer laughed at his folly, and rebuked his inso- 
lence. But the sailor prayed to have an opportunity 
given him of trying the experiment. His case was 
laid before the Pope, who ordered the man into his 
presence. He proclaimed his ability of accomplishing 
the work with so much boldness, and apparent sinceri- 
ty, offering even his life as a stake, if he failed, that 
the Pontiff ordered him to go about the work; and 
gave him one hour to make the trial; when, if he 
failed, his life should pay the forfeit. 

" The man ascended to the top of the building with 
a bucket of water in his hand — wet all the ropes by 
which the statue had been suspended, and slowly, and 
almost imperceptibly, the vast statue began to rise. 
The whole multitude assembled stood waiting below 
with breathless anxiety, when suddenly, from the top 
of the building, a shout of triumph was heard from the 
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sailor, who was swinging his hat in token of success. 
The statue was in its place ! The shout was answered 
back by a burst of sympathetic joy from the thousands 
below, which made the very welkin ring. 

" The sailor was again ordered before the Pontiff, 
who commanded him to ask what he would and it 
should be granted. ^ I have then,' said he, ^ to ask 
this favour, if your Holiness can grant it. I live in a 
little village near to Genoa, and I and all my neigh- 
bours are poor men ; we have nothing but a few palms, 
which grow on our soil, and should be glad if we might 
have the privilege of selling these palms in Home every 
year, for Palm Sunday.' 

" 'It is granted,' said the Pontiff. A decree was 
immediately issued that the Romans should thereafter 
use no palms but those of the little village for ever. 
The sailor was dismissed with a present, and took the 
joyful news home to his neighbours. From that day 
the edict has been observed, and every year this little 
village has sent its palms to Rome. It has been a 
source of continual revenue to the people ; and they 
mention the name of the Pontiff with gratitude, and 
the name of their countryman who wet the ropes, with 
love. Hence you hear them say, as a proverb, to this 
day — * It is a wise man who knows when to wet the 
rope.'" 



THE TWO SABBATHS. 



BT XSS. SAKAH J. BALE. 

Th£ Song of Creation bonft forth like the floods. 
That bow, as in worship, the rock-rooted woods ; — 
idke streams of rejoicing the harmonies run, 
Uranus repeating the hjmn of the Sim — 
" The work of Creation is finished — ^is blest — 
And Earth may enjoy her sweet Sabbath of rest !" 

Oh, listen ! — there mingles a murmur of wo— 
One note of complaining, so lengthened and low. 
It seems like the sigh of the flowers when flung, 
All fresh in their bloom, on the grave of the young ; 
— The moan is for man, wrung from Nature's sad 
breast ; 

His sin has unhallowed her Sabbath of rest ! 

The Song of Redemption flowed soft as the light. 
When turning to angels the spectres of night ; 
The clouds wore an iris, the sunbeams a smile. 
As though in the ciiorus they chanted the while — 
"The work of Redemption is hallowed above. 
And Earth may enjoy her sweet Sabbath of Love !' 
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Oh, listen ! — the voices of Cherubim young 

Pour out their hosannas as incense is flung ; 

No more from the world shall God's Spirit withdraw ; 

The blood of the Cross blots the curse of the Law ; 

And mortals below, and immortals above, 

Now hallow one Sabbath — the Sabbath of Love ! 



THE PRAYER OF EMILY MORGAN. 



BT REHBT MORFOKD. 

I HAVE read of triumph many a day when my blood 
was young and my pulse was warm ; I have fevered 
with the glow of the patriot when his hand has won 
'Irictory and freedom for the land of his birth ; I have 
felt as one of the mighty who followed Alexander br 
Napoleon in the flush of their arms ; and many a time 
I have drunk the praises that were given to the mighty 
sages of old — and felt that in all there was triumph — 
a proud height above the rest of man that called for 
glory and honour. 

But I have learned that there are struggles on the 
field of life, and battles fought among our best afiec- 
tions, to which the strife of arms is peace ; and I have 
known of triumphs gained within the peaceful walls of 
home, calling for a higher and a brighter wreath than 
was ever given to warrior in his pride, or poet in his 
flush of fame. 

And to-day there comes back on me a remembrance 
of many years ago, told me by one whose lips are 
silent for ever, and I wonder that long ago some hand 
had not traced down the record and given it to the 
world. A triumph beyond all that is told of in ro- 
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mance, and yet won by a poor weak girl in the privacy 
of life, to which perhaps there has never been an echo 
in the heart of a witness. 

Sweet Emily Morgan ! I have no tale to tell of 
the heroines of old romance, and I cannot dwell on the 
beauty of face and form that in too many have made 
the only hold on admiration. But I know there was 
not one who looked on the plain sweet face of Emily 
for an hour, and let her calm blue eyes beam in upon 
the heart, who did not love her with a better love than 
clings to woman's beauty. 

It is hard to believe, sometimes, looking round upon 
the world, that matches are ever " made in heaven," 
or that the spirits above ever watch over and guide us, 
the cases are so few in which one is not unworthy of 
the other. I have known many in my life, male and 
female, whose hearts had riches that would shame an 
eastern monarch, and whose lives were worthy of all 
commemoration. But I have seldom seen two together. 
I have known of but few instances in which, on one 
side or the other, there was not a sacrifice, some beauty 
thrown away, some virtue unappreciated ; and I have 
ceased to wonder, long ago, that many of the best and 
fondest of the human family are solitary and alone. 

It was the lot of Emily Morgan. She had kept 
through the earlier days of girlhood, a heart over which 
no dream of love had ever flitted, loving all of her 
kind, but with no name treasured in her heart, or 
breathed upon her lips in sleep. Her affections had 
been closed and treasured up till the age of woman's 
most glorious feeling, to come forth the more fully and 
sweetly then. At the age of twenty, Emily Morgan 
was the betrothed of Stephen Wetherald, and sweet 
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indeed must those hours have been to her, when he 
was almost constantly at her side, and pouring into her 
willing ear the tale of affection, and the promise of 
wedded bliss. He was two years younger than her- 
self, handsome and accomplished, rich, and with every 
action that speaks the heart warm and noble, to the 
outward eye. 

From the extreme youth of Wetherald, it was not 
deemed advisable to consummate the marriage for three 
years, at the end of which, Wetherald, at the age of 
twenty-one, would come into the possession of a splen- 
did fortune. 

There were not wanting those who spoke as is 
usually spoken against long engagements, and warned 
£mily that her bird would be freed before the time of 
theu: engagement expired, but like a true-hearted wo- 
man she scorned them all, and hung her faith, with a 
trusting love, on the arm of Stephen Wetherald. And 
so time passed for two years of the three, and the third 
one opened with the same sky of promise to Emily. 

It is an old tale to tell, on Wetherald's side. There 
is little doubt that he loved her in the first months of 
their engagement, with all the love of which his cold 
and selfish heart was capable, but he was young and 
gay and fashionable, and a favourite in the company 
of the purse-proud and the exclusive, a circle in which 
Emily never came. It was whispered in many ears 
for months before the close of their engagement, that 
Wetherald had tired of his lot, and was wooing and 
winning a brighter face, and a larger fortune ; but as is 
the case with any one whose ears are not open to every 
rumour, the one most concerned was the last to hear 
it. And there is no doubt, that had a whisper against 
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his truth, from any lips but his own, fallen on the ears 
of Emily, she would have cast it by as false, and un- 
worthy of the notice of a true heart. 

But the blow came not to her with the long uncer- 
tainty, the agonizing suspense, that undermines the 
heart by degrees, and prostrates the form by days and 
months, but with the lightning flash, the stunning blow 
that crushes the heart like an avalanche, and sears it 
with one moment of agony. 

And this is least to be dreaded ; for the heart, a 
spring of steel, will bear sometimes one mighty weight 
for a moment and rise again — but it never arises from 
the long pressure, the death an hundred times delayed, 
that makes the refined cruelty of the deceiver. 

Three months before the expiration of the time of 
their engagement, three months before the time that 
was to see Emily Morgan the wife of Stephen Weth- 
erald, they had attended together on a Sabbath even- 
ing the church in street, and never in the whole 

course of their acquaintance had Wetherald been more 
attentive to Emily, or apparently more happy in her 
society. They returned to her home, and for an houir 
they sat beside the cheerful fire, alone, and conversing 
with the freedom of old times, on the things so bright 
to young lovers. But Stephen Wetherald arose at last, 
and stood before Emily, with a look of coldness and 
pride upon his fine face that seemed strangely out of 
place to her. She spoke to him, and took his hand in 
hers, and tried to seat him again beside her, but there 
was no word of kindness from his lips, and the head 
of Emily fell on her bosom, and her heart sunk with a 
strange foreboding. 

It seemed as if words choked Stephen Wetherald 

33 
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cool and polished man of the world as he was, but 
they came fast enough at last to stamp him as the be- 
trayer of a trusting faith, and to bow the heart of that 
fair girl in the very dust before him. 

He spoke of change in the heart of man, of en- 
gagements early formed and soon repented, of his 
youth and inexperience when they were first acquaint- 
ed, and ended with esteem and friendship, but love 
grown cold, and separation of heart from heart for 
ever. 

Emily Morgan rose from her seat and stood one 
moment before him, with her sweet eyes filled with 
gushing tears, but looking yet into the deceiver's heart 
of hearts, with a gaze that seemed turning him to 
stone, as that heart had been before. There came a 
shudder over her frame, his name burst forth from her 
lips convulsively, and she fell on the floor before him, 
with the blood oozing from her mouth. 

There came the sounds of feet upon the floor in 
the outer room, and Stephen Wetherald stooped not to 
raise her, but crept like a creature of shame towards 
the opening door, and attempted to pass out. An 
older sister of Emily entered, and three or four female 
friends came with her, and they stooped above the 
prostrate form, and took her up and laid her on the 
sofa. Wetherald crept back, and stood, hat in hand, 
beside his victim. 

There was no word spoken for a moment ; it needed 
not a word to those who were present, long suspicious 
as they had been of Wetherald's truth, to tell why that 
poor girl lay so silent and death-like upon the sofa, 
where half an hour before she sat in hope and youth 
and health. 
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But a moment more, and over the still insensible 
Emily, whom no efforts seemed to restore, her sister 
poured upon the guilty the heart-thrilling denuncia- 
tions of outraged woman, bitter, yet true, with a male- 
diction at the end that seemed to startle even the poor 
victim from her insensibility. 

Slowly, and with an effort, Emily rose, putting 
away the hands that would have assisted her, and raised 
her hand to her forehead for a moment, as if striving 
to clear away sotne mist that hung over the troubled 
brain. She lifted her head at last, and looked arounf 
upon her companions, and saw Wetherald yet standing 
there, with head bowed as by a palsied stroke, and a 
look of shame and suffering upon his face that made 
them pity even him. Her step was weak, as if suffer- 
ing had broken her health in an hour ; but the calmness 
of innocence, outraged, yet forgiving, was in her eyes, 
and she took the hand of Stephen Wetherald in her 
own, and bowed before them all and prayed. They 
kneeled beside her, all, even Wetherald, with a feeling 
of sadness and awe as if an angePs wing was sweep- 
ing over them, as her voice rose sweetly yet power- 
fully, broken sometimes with a struggling sob, in 
prayer for him who had clouded the sunshine of her 
youth, and broken the heart that trusted him. 

Long and fervently did she pray, till the gazers 
almost believed that the spirit of past ages had de- 
scended upon her, for his prosperity and his happiness, 
and the grace of heaven to bear up her own wounded 
and broken spirit ; and when she rose, Stephen Weth- 
erald lay grovelling at her feet, grovelling as a very 
worm, so abject, so humble, that all felt the prayer had 
been to him a curse. 
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Emily Morgan rose from the sick bed of many 
weeks, with the tears passed from her eyes, and the 
traces of suffering gone from her frame, and more than 
all, with the love she had once borne rooted out from 
her heart, and lived a life, lonely, but loved by all for 
many a year afterward, while Stephen Wetherald bore 
the memory of his shame upon his face, and never 
spoke to woman of love again. 

Ajkd where, amid the pages of history, or the 
records of bygone ages, shall you point me out a more 
glorious triumph than the Prayer of Emily Morgan ! 



July, X846, 



ISCARIOT. 



BT THE SEV. J. F. 9CBR0EDER, D. D. 

Then Jndai, which had betrayed him. when he saw that he was 
MOdemiied, repented himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of 
dfier to tfie ehief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned, in that I 
bam betrayed the iimocent blood. 

Mat. zzTii. 3, 4. 

It was a cold and cheerless night. Dark clouds 
Were scudding through the sky, and the full moon 
That ushered in the sacred festival 
Of Pesach,* wont to bring joy and gladness, 
Would once more light up, with her mild radiance, 
Tbt Holy City's turrets, domes and hills. 
And the green slope of Olivet ; but now. 
Her meek orb veiled by murky vapours of 
A world which else she would have cheer'd, she cast 
Upon the heights and valleys, every where, 
Strange and unearthly shadows, that would seem 
Harbingers and presages of sorrow 
To, be soon witnessed in Jerusalem. 

A solemn stillness reigned without the walls ; 
But, from the High Priest's palace, afar off, 

*■ The Jewidi PotfOMr, at the seafCMi of the fall moon, in spring month 
Nisan. 
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Lights were seen gleaming through the misty air, 
And a confused noise was heard. A multitude 
Had gathered at the spot, where Caiaphas, 
And the Chief Priests, scribes and elders sat in 
Judgment, while before them, brought into their 
Presence by the band, the captain and the 
Officers who took him, as he came forth 
From the retirement of Gethsemane, 
Stood Jesus, bound with cords, his eyes downcast. 
His visage covered with the blood-damp of 
His agony. It was now midnight, when 
The assembled Sanhedrim, prepared to 
Utter their decree of death, deferred their 
Final sentence till the early dawn ; and, 
Through the night, their victim was committed 
To the revilings of a ruthless mob. 



Oh, who that knew him in his majesty, 
As Christ, the Son of God, Emmanuel ; 
Who, that beheld his matchless deeds on earth, 
Anc} heard his gracious words ; who, that had seen 
Him heal the sick, bind up the broken-hearted. 
Still the fierce elements, and raise the dead ; 
Who could look on him, at his dark hour of 
Humiliation, outraged by the scoffs 
Of blasphemy, and not be pierced with an 
Intense emotion at this solemn sight ! 
There mingled, with th' angelic hosts that came 
From heav'n to earth to view the spectacle, 
The sympathies of thousands hov'ring there : 
The fervent orisons of the poor bless'd, 
The mourner comforted, th' afflicted cheered. 
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There, too, were yearnings of a mother's love, 
Who, in her fears, now sought him sorrowing. 

Th' apostles, who forsook him, and had fled, 
Could not forget their Lord at this dread crisis, 
But all, wrung with anguish, were the victims 
Of alternate doubts, and fears, and hopes, and 
Sad forebodings of his cruel verdict. 
The beloved disciple had e'en ventured 
Into the palace-court, to watch the fates 
Of his dear Master ; and there, too, was seen 
Amid the crowd, with pallid look, and a 
Faint heart, the once intrepid, daring Peter. 
He who betrayed his Lord was not found there ; 
And yet, of all the glorious company 
Which he renounced, there was not one to whom 
That night revealed as agonizing thoughts. 
His soul was shudd'ring at his dreadful deed. 

He had not followed with the multitude, 
To see the end ; but had withdrawn, as soon 
As he beheld them bear away, in their 
Unholy triumph, the meek Lamb of God 
His perfidy betrayed into their hands. 

'Neath a tall cedar's* spreading boughs he sat 
Just at the foot of Olivet, alone. 
His heart was full. His eye, averted from 
The city, looked tow'rd the sullen darkness 
Of the deep Vale of Hinnom, on the left ; 
And from its death-like gloom he sought oblivion. 

• The Talmud of Jenualem tcUiof two large eedan in the BfbvDt of Olhroo. 
T^tmitk, 69 : 1. 
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Yet did his memory recall each scene 

Id the dread plot, that led him, step by stepi 

Tathe last deed, by which his Master was 

Delivered up. His restless spirit then 

Impelled to take relief in change of place, 

He ventured forth into the dark vale, by 

The brook Kidron, seeking there solitude 

And silence. But the meand'ring, gentle 

Rivulet seemed to reproach him by her 

Soft murmur. He retraced his anxious steps, 

Entered the city by the water-gate,* 

And, with a faltering step, went on, he 

Knew not whither. Now he passed by the Castle ;t 

Thence, through the murky windings of a lonely 

Street he hastened ; and as the moon looked out 

From a gray cloud that hooded her, he rushed. 

Affrighted, from his own spectral shadow 

Which she cast before him ; and, by the temple's 

Northern wall, he hid him close, in its deep 

Shade. But vain was every effort to be 

Rid of the bewild'ring thought, that followed 

Him, like an implacable avenger. 

When no refuge-city, and no guardian 

Altar is at hand. His quick ear, open 

To the faintest sound, heard every footstep 

Of the guard on night-watch at Antonia. 

And he fancied, in the rustling leaflets 

Of the rose-gaJrdensJ that were near, and in 

* The east gate, by the temple. 

t The Tower of Antonia, on the north aide of the temple, occnpied by t 
garrison of Roman soldiers. 

t There were rot-garienM in the city. All others were (brbidden, with- 
in the walls. 
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The yelek's* drone, portentous, distant signals 
Of the betrayed one's destiny ; or else 
Some menaces of angry justice, that 
Reproached him with the guilt of his atrocious 
Deed ; and said, with a dread voice of vengeance, 
Not suffering such an one to live, " Drink to 
The dregs the bitter cup of tribulation 
And repeated, with full many a still, small 
Voice, " Wo (o that man by whom the Son of 
Man 's betrayed : it had been good for that man 
If he had not been born.'' As by the touch 
Of death, there was a chill damp on his brow : 
He could endure his wild suspense no longer. 

By the temple's eastern gate of Shushan, 
In the room Hanoth t met the Sanhedrim. 
It was now early dawn, and the first light 
Of day discovered a vast concourse there. 
While the whole Council were again intent 
On the completion of their murd'rous plot. 

The traitor, softly, cautiously, drew near 
The place, as if he feared some messenger 
Of wrath, or miracle of judgment, might 
On a sudden overwhelm his soul. He 
Dared not venture to the council door ; but 
As a turban'd elder, passing from the 
Hanoth-room, with a half-recognition 
Glanced at him, Judas said, Rabbi, what of 
The Nazarene ?" The elder, frowning, and 

* A winged night-in§ect of Palestine, remarkable for its peculiar him. 
t The Rabbins designate this, m the place of the Sanhsdrim'f iiieetiDg% at 
that period. 

. 34 
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With a harsh, hollow voice, that fell upon 

Iscariot's ear, as from a being not 

Of this world, sternly said : " Guilty; condemned." 

And the mysterious elder hurried on. 

While Judas, with unwinking gaze, kept him 

In sight, until lost in the dim distance. 

" Guilty ; condemned ! The Lord, the Holy One, 

The Lamb of God, guilty ! Jesus, condemned !" 

So spake the conscience-smitten traitor, with 

A quivering lip : " Guilty ; condemned And with 

A look of desperation, smiting his 

Swollen heart, convulsed with agony, he 

Uttered a loud, sharp, piercing shriek of horror. 

In an instant, passed before his mind, in 
Swift succession, all the incidents, and 
The attendants, and the memorable 
Tokens of his perfidy : — the coffer* 
That was intrusted to him by his Lord 
And brethren, sacred in their sight, but by 
Him desecrated with foul sacrilege ; — 
The alabaster boTj that Mary brought. 
When, lx)wing at the Saviour's feet, she poured 
On them the costly ointment, while a cold 
Heart had indignation at the offering, 
As a tribute far too precious for the 
Son of God. Then, too, the sad remembrances 
Of his last interrieic with Jesus came 
Before him ; and the betraying kiss of 
Treachery, and the loud plaudits f of the 

* The Dloslema of the Rabbins, and the Glonokomon of the Greeka, waa a 
eontribation-box. called the hmg in our translation of the New Testament 

t The Jewish tract, Ttidt Jesm, says, that when Simeon Ben ShetacL 
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Chief Priests, at his proffer of betraying 
Christ to them ; and the alluring shekels^ 
That he had borne with him the livelong night, 
The witnesses and proofs of his foul deed. 
While he exclaims, in bitterness of soul. 
At every recollection of his shi, 
" Guilty ; condemned !" this startling thought bows 
down 

His heart, and leads him to repent himself. 

And is it true ? he says, as waking from 
A dream, — The Master doomed to death ! Have I, 
Then, reckless, sold and betrayed my Lord ? I, 
Who so often shared his smiles of love ! who 
Have been numbered with his chosen friends ; have 
Heard his heav'nly teachings, seen him work his 
Miracles of mercy : I, been lured to 
Barter, for the price of blood, my Saviour ! 
Master, I have wronged thee! It is cruel 
Beyond utterance, to render such a 
Recompense to thee, my Lord ! Repentance 
Is too late, perhaps, and reparation ; 
Yet will I now repair at once to the 
Chief Priests ; I will restore their fatal bribe ; 
I will declare thee innocent before 
The world. In future ages, I would stand. 
If not a monument of mercy,* yet 

and his associate Chief Priests heard the proposal of Judas, they rejoiced exceed- 
ingly— rybrt2 nnc« nrrcr. 

• The Cainiies, a sect of the second century, spoken of by Tertullian and 
Epiphani'js, held Judas in the highest veneration, as the prominent ageot in de- 
Uyering up Christ, by whow dfaih salvation is now offered to all men. 

Others among the ancients taught, that Iscariot alone, of all the twelve, had 
the true idea of the myetery of the betrayal, rd rUt vpo^iwr«f /i*#r4piov, and that 
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A glaring beacon to all men, who may 
Beared away by their cupidity, 
And love of self, to shipwreck faith and a 
Good conscience. In the centuries yet to come, 
Thine apostolic servants. Lord, may see 
In me the fate of a perfidious 
Chief Shepherd, and take warning, as they read 
Of Judas, and his bishopric, from which 
He by transgression fell. Yes, thy whole flock. 
My injured Master, at my fate may tremble. 
When they behold how avarice can blight 
All that is good and gentle in our nature, 
. Close Pity's eye, stop Mercy's ear, shut the 
Kind hand of Charity, seal her sweet lips, 
And hush her soothing voice ; steel Sorrow's heart, 
Quench the celestial flame of Sacred Love, 
Absorb all other passions and emotions ; 
And, desecrating every hallowed sign 
And pledge of Christian fellowship, put Jesus 
T9 an open shame, and make him and his 
Hoiy cause the taunt of the blasphemer. 
Then the fierce terrors of a guilty conscience 
Under the scorpion lashes of Remorse, 
May, at too late an hour, perhaps, reveal. 
That Jesus is forsaken and betrayed. 
To that soul's bitter anguish, which can sell 
The Christ of God for such mere worthless shekels. 

Yes, I will cast them down before the Chief 
Priests, in the temple ; and although I may 
Be doomed to perish in despair, and not 



lie hastened to the world of spirits, to anticipate and welcome the appearance of 
Christ there, and obtain his pardoning mercy. 
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Die the common death of all men, but meet, 

Perchance, a doom unspeakably appalling, 

I will at least confess, that I am guilty. 

And that I have betrayed the innocent. 

Men may revile me. They may execrate 

My perfidy ; and they may call Iscariot 

False apostle, traitor ; but all slaves of 

Avarice, all thy false friends, my injured 

Master, may be taught by me, to make an 

Open, full acknowledgment of guilt, to 

Proclaim thee righteous, and repent themselves, 

With restitution of their wicked gains, 

Brought back, and cast down with these silver pieces. 



ir 



A TALE OF THE HOSPITAL. 



BY RICBA&D GRAin WHITB. 

Perhaps the reader has noticed in her walks about 
this vestibule of the Temple of Mammon, New- York, 
a few small and respectably aged houses, generally of 
wood, but sometimes of brick, which, contrary to the 
usual American manner of building dwellings as near 
the middle of the street as is possible, are placed near 
the farther end of the lot, thus having a space in front, 
occupied by a garden or grass and shrubbery, and be- 
ing in reality the private houses, which others are only 
in name. Had this story been written at the time 
when the incidents which it relates took place, the 
reader's daily airings would have been spoken of as 
his, not her walks ; for as yet the feminine had not 
taken precedence of the masculine pronoun. Women 
of that day were well content that the moon should 
be called *she,' and the sun 'he,' and felt complimented 
that a man-of-war was spoken of as * she ;' though 
I recollect that my maiden aunt bridled a little, when, 
with the inquisitiveness of youth and nascent purism, 
I asked my father as to the propriety of calling a man 
*she.' They rested happy although the whole human 
race was spoken of as mankind; and had they heard 
some of our modern philosophers giving it the sexless 
name, humanity, would have supposed them talking of 
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the virtue of benevolence, — which, by the way, they did 
not know resided at the top of their foreheads, just be- 
tween the two huge bunches of huge curls with which 
they used to disfigure themselves,— but the more learned 
of them might have supposed the gentlemen to \fe 
speaking of Greek and Latin. Now, nous avons 
change tout cela. Women lecture, preach, hold legal 
offices ,when they marry, keep all their own money, if 
they have any, and take prospective possession of one- 
third of their husbands', and present means to spend 
the other two, lay claim to unconditional suffirage, 
which necessarily involves eligibility to executive office, 
and ere long will doubtless determine that men should 
have one rib less than themselves, in virtue of their 
descent from Adam, and at a mass meeting resolve 
that the next male generation shall be born in that 
condition, that thus an anatomical deficiency may put 
a stop to the boasted physical superiority of their former 
tyrants. Consequently it will soon be the fashion to 
call the sun, the ocean, and Mont Blanc *she,' the 
moon and the men-of-war will still maintain their femi- 
ninity, and the reader will always — by right, not by 
courtesy, which is to be abolished — be addressed in 
the feminine gender. 

As was said before^ when the incidents of this story 
took place, this was not so. And yet that was but a short 
time since, but little more than twenty-five years. The 
same quarter of a century which has made this out- 
ward and seeming change in the condition of women, 
has performed the infinitely smaller task of sweeping 
away almost all the quiet little houses at first men- 
tioned. Before that time there were niany of them, 
standing sometimes alone with a small garden on each 
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side, sometimes in clusters of three or four. Now, 
there are hardly more than a dozen left, which are 
scattered here and there over the city in desolate lone- 
liness. There are, even now, the remnants of an air 
of quietness and taste about them, which, despite their 
almost humble appearance, forbids the mind to join 
with them any thing like vulgarity. Not that high 
birth or high breeding should be sought in them ; these 
are not needed to refute the charge of vulgarity. He 
who does his duty in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him, and is content therewith, 
without aping the manner or dress of his superiors, 
cannot be called a vulgar man, although he may be rude 
and illiterate ; and Miss Pecco, who always thinks of 
herself as the daughter of the firm of Pecco, Hyson, 
Skin & Co., which is good for two millions and a half, 
is a far more vulgar person than her tidy little English 
chambermaid, whom she will insist on calling her fem 
de shambur ; and the little chambermaid knows it. 
These houses, retaining their steady, respectable look, 
seem, as the great staring, many-windowed brick 
buildings have risen around them, and their numbers 
have gradually dwindled before the blows of utilitarian 
improvement, to have retreated farther and farther 
from the bustling street, and to sdLjyproculjprocul este 
profanij to all which partakes of modern dash and 
glitter. 

At the time of which I spoke, Talbot Oliphant, 
who was senior walker in the Surgical Department 
of the New- York Hospital, passed, as he went to his 
daily duties, one of these houses which attracted his 
particular attention ; somewhat because it was larger 
than usual and had an air of superior elegance, but 
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more, Iiecause, although passing it twice a day, he 
never saw any of its occupants either in-doors or passing 
in and out. The flowers and shrubliery around it 
were much rarer and better cared for than usual, and 
once when the blinds Wfre open he caught a glimpse 
of an elegantly furnished apartment shaded by rich 
damask curtains ; and at another time when strolling 
by on a summer's evening, he heard, through the open 
window of the unlit parlour, Haydn's lovely canzonet, 
* She never told her love,' sung by a soprano voice of 
exquisite purity and melting tenderness* He waited 
for more, but ere the song was finished the window 
was shut with a slam, and the curtains drawn close. 
His curiosity was sufficiently roused to cause him to 
ask several times of the servant maids about, who lived 
there, but none of them knew ; Longworth's Directory 
was not as yet; and the grocer on the corner, who kept 
a little place about as large as a dry goods box, with a 
sign announcing " choice wines and family groceries 
wholesale and retail," when interrogated, "didn't 
know nothin about 'em. They might be very genteel 
people, but they never bought nothin of us." As the 
only fruit of his efibrts was to discover that a young 
lady and an old one, and a male and female servant 
lived there, and that these were occasionally visited by 
an old gentleman who was their only guest, he soon 
gave up thinking about the matter, and might have for- 
gotten it altogether had not chance set him agtun oa 
the alert. 

He was called to assist at the amputation of a 
sailor's arm, which had been crushed by the falling of 
some part of the cargo which he was landing. As the 
accident happened early in the morning and the artery 

35 
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bled very freely, the operation was to be performed im- 
mediately, although it was only six o'clock, the usual 
time being twelve. As on his accustomed route to (he 
hospital at this unaccustomed time, balancing in his 
mind the respective advantages of silk and catgut liga- 
tures, he approached the house which had attracted his 
attention, and to his surprise heard voices, male and 
female, from the garden. He stopped where he would 
not be seen, and heard the following dialogue. 

" Sure, Miss Catherine, but he and the likes of 
him kapes up sich a hulabaloo o' nights, an' tears up 
the flowers so ; an', savin yer prisence, he's a durty 
baste too." 

I know it, James, but don't kill him ; take him 
far away, and give him to somebody who wants a cat." 

" Lord love ye, miss, but it's kind ye air always to 
the doomb crathers; but he'd be back before the night. 
Thim cats knows their ways betther nor christians." 

" Well, James, you must not kill him ; but do what 
else you please witli him." 

Oliphant stepped forward and saw a pair of 'melt- 
ing dark gray eyes enforcing what the loveliest of all 
lips had just spoken. The owner of these charms, a girl 
of about eighteen, was certainly very beautiful. Her 
figure, tall, lithe and rounded, which promised to 
be commanding at full maturity of womanhood, satis- 
fied his taste, naturally fastidious, and rendered still 
more so by the study of anatomy, and was evidently 
guiltless of th )se worse than barbarian abominations, 
French corsets, so that its outline from the shoulder 
downward was a luxury to his eye at that time, when 
e;H'h woman seemed to have a more rectilinear and 
smaller waist than the other. His step had attracted 
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her attention, and as she turned to look at him his gaze 
of ardent admiration was full upon her. She coloured 
wixh embarrassment and went immediately into the 
house, but without any assumed air of displeasure. If 
possible, Oliphant was as much pleased with her exit as 
her presence, for she moved like Juno. " Incessu patuit 
deUj^' murmured he as the door closed upon her. 

The servant, a smart young Irishman, cauie out of 
the gate bearing the cat, the ignorant cause of Oli- 
phant's gratification, and was walking away, when the 
latter stepped up to him and asked : — " What will you 
take for your cat, my man ?" 

" Who tould yez 1 was Wcmtin to sell the cat?'' 
" Nobody ; but I just heard that lady tell you to 
give it away, and I suppose that you would rather sell 
than give." 

" Did yez ? Well, Pll not sell the baste, it's afther 
killin him 1 am." 

" Your mistress forbad you to do that, and you had 
better sell it to me. I will give you half a dollar for 
it if you will tell me your master's name." 

" Niver a masther have I," said he, preparing to 
move off. 

" Well then, your young mistress'." 
" Maybe ye think I'll tell it yez :" eyeing Oliphant 
suspiciously. 

" Come," said the latter, " I will give you a dollar 
for your cat, — two," offering him the money, "if you — " 

"Done, by Sr. Paihrick !" said the fellow, and 
thrusting the cat hasiily into Oliphant's hands, and 
snatching the money, he started round the corner with 
a very comical twist of his face and a step that forbad 
pursuit. 
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" Come back, you Irish scamp !" But it was use- 
less. There stood Mr. Talbot Oliphant, A. M., pros- 
pective M. D., and senior walker of the New- York 
Hospital, with a cat in his hands, staring after hb 
rapidly retreating two dollars, and despite his goodly 
inches, looking and feeling very small, and having in 
addition the pleasing consciousness that he was directly 
under the eyes of one before whom, aliove all others, 
he at that time wished to appear to advantage. 

But Oliphant soon reflected that all this time Dr. 
Fox was waiting for his instruments; and off he 
started, wishing cats, complicated fractures and Irish- 
men at the devil. 

To catch such a glimpse of such a girl, apparendy 
having cause for strict privacy, after long and hitherto 
fruitless endeavour, to have hopes of discovering some- 
thing about her destroyed, and that in so provoking a 
way, was fitted to disturb the mind of a young man of 
twenty-two not a little ; and so it happened that when 
Dr. Fox said to Oliphant, "Mr. Oliphant please to 
hand me that tourniquet and we will take off this poor 
fellow's arm," he hastily and ardently answered: — 
" Beautiful arm, sir, 1 am sure of it." 

« Sir?" 

" O ! the tourniquet. Yes, sir, here it is." And 
knowing that no wool-gatherers are in place at an 
operation, he gave his usual attention, and committed 
no other blunder than that of handing the operator a 
tenaculum point foremost. 

Al)out a month had elapsed after this, during which 
time Oliphant had seen his young Juno but once, and 
that at the same early hour, — I acknowledge that he 
rose early for that very purpose many times, in spite of 
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his night watches by the beds of dying patients, where 
her image often flitted before him in his waking dreams 
by the side of death ; — when one morning the house 
surgeon said to him, " Olipliant, there's a man down 
stairs who wishes his sister to be admitted. He says 
that Dr. A. thinks there must be an amputation, and 
as I shall leave town to-morrow it will be for your in- 
terest to get her in. 'Twill be a fine ease fcr you. 
You had better go with him." 

I don't feel at all like it," said Oliphant. " I'm 
completely tired, sitting up these two nights with that 
poor fellow in No. 11. He will surely die to-day. Be 
sure to let me know when the post mortem is made, 
for I must go to bed soon, and you must send Steb- 
bins," — the junior walker, — to seeabout this woman." 

Passing through the upper hall he heard the man 
directing his junior as to the whereabouts of the pa- 
tient. Ye'll know the house ; it's a beautiful one 
intirely, jist fornint Goold-street, wid a hape o' flowers 
and threes by the doore. An' docther, honey, come 
quickly, for she's a gashpin for the breath, and the mat- 
ther running out of her nay in a sthrame." Oliphant 
instantly stopped and called out to his assistant that he 
would go himself, for these few words had revealed to 
him the hero of his cat adventure. 

"So, James," said he, coming down to him, "your 
sister wants to come here?" 

The fellow recognized Oliphant instantly, and his 
face immediately assumed such a whimsically combined 
expression of melancholy and fun as only an Irishman's 
face can bear. Grief for his sister fillet! his eyes with 
tears, but a sparkle in them, and a comical twist of his 
cock nose, showed his enjoyment of the recollection of 
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having: ^done' him, while his mouth seemed doubtful 
whether to break into a broad grin, or assume a depre- 
cating air for his sister's sake. But, Irishman-hke, he 
plunged at once in medias res: " Sure, sir, — but maybe 
it's docther ye are, — ye'll not be remembrin against me 
the — the little baregin I made wid yez. Bate me if 
ye plaze ; but, docther, do come to Biddy." 

1 have no desire to beat you, and will gladly go 
to your sister. Let us forget all aliout the other affair." 

" Long life to yer honor ! Sure it's my misthress 
that scoulded me well for doing that same." 

" So she saw us ? And who is your mistress ?" 

" Well thin, an' where ud be the harum in tellin 
yez now ? Sure it's Miss Catherine, Miss Catherine 
Grattan." 

This name Oliphant murmured over to himself as 
they continued their walk, as if he would make its 
sound familiar to his ear, but without much seeming 
success, for ere he arrived at his destination it had 
been metamorphosed into simple Kate ; and so much 
more pleased did he seem to be with it in its new form, 
that he added to it some epithets which were very in- 
dicative of his admiration ; and for which I am certain 
no reader will find fault with him. Surely *dear Kate' 
sounds much better than *Miss Catherine Grattan.' 
This delightful occupation was practised during a re- 
relation of the state of affairs at home, which James 
began. For the young Irishman was one of those who 
keep a secret very close from those they do not like, or 
when they sec nol)ody to whom to tell it, but pour it 
out without stint to those of whom they are fond, and 
in whose company they are thrown. Oliphant had 
completely won James's heart by his good-humoured 
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treatment of the jm|iertinent joke, and his evident ad- 
miration of his )oune: mistress, whom the fellow loved 
dt^votedly, but especially hy the alacrity he showed in 
going to see his sister; and so by the time they had 
arrived before the house, James had told him that 
Miss Grattan, an old housekeeper, whom he styled "a 
bloody-minded ould crather,'^ his sister Biddy, the sub- ' 
jeet of their visit, and himself, were its only inmates ; and 
that Miss Grattan was the daughter of an Irish officer, 
one " come iv the rale ould ginthry," but the only son 
of a younger son. Her father entered the army when 
very young, and while he was still an ensign his regi- 
ment was ordered to Quebec, where he remained 
during the revolutionary war. There he married, and 
until he was past middle life had no children, when Kate 
was born to gladden, as he hoped, his declining years. 
The winter succeeding her birth he received news that 
a large estate in Ireland had unexpectedly fallen to 
him, through the death of his brother and of a cousin 
of whom he knew little. He would have instantly 
resigned his commission and gone to Ireland, but an 
incipient decline, consequent upon a severe wound, 
had then taken a decided and alarming form, and he 
postponed his departure until summer ; but ere spring 
he died. By his will he committed his wife and child, 
with his affairs, to a Scotch merchant in New- York, his 
wife's relative and his own tried friend, until they 
should take possession of the estate. At that time 
such matters were not arranged so easily as now, and, 
what with this and other causes, nearly a year had 
rolled by since Capt. Grattan's death before his widow 
and child were ready to start from New-York, when a 
letter was received informing them that immediately on 
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the arrival in Ireland of news of the Captain's death, 
the next heir, a liold, reckless, and bad man, had taken 
immediate possession. What was to be done ? The 
estate was in a remote part of a country seldom visited 
by the law, its forcible possessor a man surrounded by 
dependants as brutal as himself, and bound to him by 
all the bonds of common wickedness and interest. 
Measures were taken to oust the intruder, but such 
was the state of affairs in Ireland at that time that 
years passed before this was accomplished, and Mrs. 
Grattan preferred New- York to England for her resi- 
dence, upon the half pay of her husband. Feeble 
health, grief for her tenderly loved husband, her un- 
settled state and retiring nature, had caused her to live 
in almost perfect seclusion, and Kate grew up to eaHy 
womanhood with little more knowledge of the world 
than could be obtained from her intercourse with her 
mother, her tutor, Mr. Jamieson, the old Scotch bache- 
lor, who loved her as if she were his own child, and 
Mrs. Briggs, the housekeeper, Vho had lived in the 
family ever since her birth, and who loved to domineer 
over her during her mother's fits of illness. These 
became more and more frequent, and about a year be- 
fore the opening "of our story, she died. Such being 
the lonely, unprotected state of the daughter, Mr. 
Jamieson determined that as soon as he could wind up 
his affairs he would go himself with her to Europe, to 
place her among her relatives, distantly connected and 
unknown as they were, and to see her established in 
possession of her fortune. This story, begun during 
their walk homeward, Oliphant learned at subsequent 
times from the now communicative James, whose ac- 
count of himself and his sister was, wasn't the two 
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iv uz born on Col. Grattan's own coozin's own land, 
an' when we came over, six years bcgann, and was 
looking for a place, an' found the niisihress, rest her 
sowl, wantin, wasn't it proud we wuz to serve any iv 
the family ?" 

They entered the house, and James was leading 
Oliphant directly up stairs, when the latter hinted that 
perhaps he had better wait a little, as the invalid might 
not be prepared to see him. " Doclher, docther, it's 
dyin she is, sure isn't that prepared ?" and he motioned 
as if to drag him up stairs. Oliphant went immedi- 
ately, however, and entered the room. 

His patient, a girl of about eighteen years, lay 
languidly on the bed, with her head, not upon the pil- 
low, but in the lap of her young mistress. Her eyes 
were half closed, and her blanched lips slightly parted 
and drawn tight upon the teeth. Her hair was wet with 
the chill sweat-drops which stood thick upon her brow, 
and the cold and clammy hand and quickly caught 
breath seemed to waf!*ant James' idea that she was 
dying. Her mistress had evidently been watching 
with her most of the night, and was now so much ab- 
sorbed in her care for the sufferer that she forgot the 
dishabille in which she was surprised by a stranger. 
She was dressed, as when Oliphant first saw her, sim- 
ply in a white morning gown, that most bewitching of 
all dresses that woman can wear; which has about it 
so much of domesticity and refinement, and which, 
more than any other, suggests the idea of a near ap- 
proach to her real self; which, in short, gives her that 
wife-like air which is her most winning and most potent 
charm. Kate's hair had become unfastened, and fell 
in a dark, wavy flood, upon her gleaming shoulders, 
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from which the light robe had fallen; and her fair, futti 
rounded arms, bared to the elbow for some homely of- 
ficc of kindness, remained uncovered, a full confirma- 
tion of Oliphant's skill in judging on the principle? 
ex pede Herculem. As he entered she was speakin^^ 
some soothing words to the suffering girl, and h^^ 
thought that he had never si»en so sweetly compassion — 
ate a look as that which accompanied them, nor onc=7 
more thankfully confiding, given in return. 

"Biddy love," said James, "here's the docther, an ^ 
it's a kind heart he has, 1 know be the glance iv hi^^ 
eye." Miss Grattan turned her head and bowed, anc9> 
Oliphant, with some vexation, saw by the transience 
curl of the hidden corners of her sweet, full lips, ancK 
the merry, flitting gleam of her glowing eyes, that h& 
was recognized as the hero of the cat adventure. The 
invalid languidly turned her eyes from her mistress' face 
to his, and with that trusting, grateful look, which is 
the physician's great and dearly prized recompense for 
his interest in those committeS to his care, for which 
no foe can reward him, said : — "Thank ye kindly, doc- 
ther, for comin to the likes o' me ; it's sorry I am to 
throuble yez, let alone Miss Catherine here." 

" She was very faint just now," said her mistress ; 
" Mrs. liriirgs has just gone for some stimulant for 
her." 

Mrs. Briggs immediately entered the room. In 
her lank visage, attenuated nose, compressed lips, and 
malicious eyes, the selfish soul, the female martinet in 
matters of propriety, and the heart as hard as the 
nether millstone, were easily seen without the aid of 
James's " bloody-minded ould crather ;" and Oliphant 
instantly set down the shut window and the lost music 
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to her credit. In obedience to a look of astonishment 
and a sign from this Cerberus, and, now that her pre- 
sence was unnecessary, from an instinctive conscious- 
ness of her disordered dress, Miss Grattan was about to 
retire ; when Oliphant puUed out his case of instruments. 

" Ah, sure ye'il not lave me. Miss Catherine, an' 
the docthcr goin to cut me," said Biddy with an ap- 
pealing look ; and her gentle nurse, drawing her dress 
upon her shoulders, sat quietly down, took her suffering 
servant's hand, and neither blushed nor turned her 
head as Oliphant bared the diseased leg and probed 
the knee, while Mrs. Briggs held her handkerchief 
before her face, and accompanied each sigh of the 
patient with a long-drawn groan. The young physi- 
cian discovered that the disease was an aggravated 
white swelling, requiring amputation within a day or 
two to save life. As he replaced his instruments. Miss 
Grattan pressed Biddy's hand and left the room. 

As she passed the door, Oliphant heard a broad 
Scotch voice ask, Whar ye gaun, Katie, and how's the 
lassie?" and a short, stout, red-faced, bald-headed man 
of about fifty years entered. Him Oliphant immedi- 
ately recognized for the merchant guardian of bis mis- 
tress, for such she was now. It was evident that Mrs. 
Briggs and Andrew Jamieson agreed in nothing but 
that they would disagree, and seeing a warm heart un- 
der the huge gray waistcoat of the latter, Oliphant 
determined that through its promptings he would gain 
further access to his ward, and that the efforts of the 
former to the contrary, if any were made, should but 
further his end. 

" This is the doctor from the Hospital, Mr. Jamie- 
son," said Mrs. Briggs. 
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" Guid day, sir. "The pheezeecian frae the Spittle? 
an ye were in E'nbro ye suld hardly be pheezeecian to 
the Spittle an' ye sic a lad." 

Oliphant mentioned his name, and explained that 
he was but an assistant. " VVeel, weel, nae offence, 
nae oifence, yeV a braw callant an' aiblins mair, a 
kind ane, an' so ye take this puir lassie to your Spittle 
an' cause her get well, it's a' ane to Andrew Jamieson." 

Mrs. Briggs, who could contain herself no longer, 
even before a stranger, here hinted to Mr. Jamieson 
her horror of Miss Grattan's conduct in remaining in 
the room while in an undress. 

" Hout awa, woman ! An' what for no ? did she 
not tend the lassie ? She might do mony waur things, 
mony waur ; let her gang, an' mind ye dinna do waur y 
yersel. Ye'U tak puir Biddy ?" 

" Certainly, sir, but it is my duty to ask you if you 
will pay her board." 

" Oh, of course sir," said the housekeeper, who 
seemed rejoiced at the idea of being rid of the poor 
girl ; " and you know, Mr. Jamieson, we can stop her 
board out of her wages." 

"The deil ye wull ! woman, ha ye nae bowels? 
to claw at the puir lassie's bit wage ! I believe ye ha 
nae mair than thac lang leg2:ed fouls that gae lawpin 
aboot the marsh, as hungry for fish as ye are for siller. 
Mr. Oliphant — 1 think ye said that's ye'r name, it's a 
guid Scots ane — we'll aye j)ay the lassie's living an' a' 
that, so I'se opine ye'll tak her the day." 

" C/crtainly, sir, I will send down a covered litter 
for her immediately." 

As they went down stairs the old Scotchman told 
Oliphant that their reason for sending the young 
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woman to the Hospital was, that, owing to their 
limited household, he being a bachelor, and not living 
there, it would be exceedingly inconvenient to have 
the operation performed in the house. "But Pse opine 
ye aye treat them kindly, an' Katie can see the lassie 
ance an' aiblins twice the day, an' ye'U let her hae a' 
she speers for, an' mair, and I'se be yer warrant. Guid 
day." 

Oliphant went on his way, happy that he might be 
instrumental in relieving the sufiering girl, happy that 
he had eflbcted an entrance into the house where he 
most wished, and least expected to go, and happy — 
forgive him, reader, he was a medical student — that 
he should have a capital operation under his immediate 
care. 

Biddy soon arrived at the Hos})ital in the litter, 
accompanied by her brother, and followed by Miss 
Grattan and Mrs. Briggs in a carriage. The latter 
seemed to appear only as self-constituted body-guard 
to her mistress, for she was as little anxious for the 
comfort of Biddy as if she were a blind puppy. In- 
deed she spent most of the time while she remained 
in finding fault with the arrangements of the ward in 
which Biddy was placed, the best in the house, and 
in endeavouring to get up a small fight with the nurse, 
a fat, quiet, kind-hearted little old Connecticut woman, 
who spoke to and acted towards her patients as if they 
were her own children. 

Nothing could exceed James's surprise and trouble 
when told that he could not remain in the women's 
ward by the bedside of his sister. The poor girl too was 
much grieved, and her eyes filled with the tears her 
sufferhig had been unable to wring from her. James 
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begged hard : — " Sure it's I that 'uU make a woman 
meself, an' be noorse to the hape of them ; it's but 
wan ye'll want at all at all, an' that's meself. Ah, 
docthcr, docther ! it's but uz two that's alone wid ach 
other from Ireland, an' would ye part uz, an she not 
expicted ? ah ivutra ! tvurra /" 

It was in vain to attempt to explain to him the 
impropriety of allowing him to remain there, or the 
impossibility of giving him a privilege refused to others, 
but he was forced to leave with a heavy heart, mourn- 
ing that his sister was to lose that nate illigant leg, 
wid as tight a heel as ever stepped," and only partially 
comforted by the assurance that he should return with 
his mistress in the afternoon, and also accompany Oli- 
phant to his sister's bedside on his regular visits, morn- 
ing and evening. He put his arms about her, and 
kissing her tenderly, bade her "Farewell! Christ an' 
the blessed Vargin be wid ycz;" and the party left the 
room, Mrs. Briggs muttering, " So much to do about 
the Irish trolloping hussy : she was sure if she was ill 
nobody would beg to stay with her," which last propo- 
sition, if any one heard, no one seemed inclined to 
dispute. 

Biddy watched wistfully their departure, listened 
eagerly to their fading footsteps, and, when all was 
still, turned her face to her pillow and wept bitterly. 
Oliphant went to her : — "Are you in so much pain, my 
poor girl?" "No, docther, but I'm alone." He at- 
tempted to comfort her, and partially succeeded, and 
then left the ward to send for Doctor Fox, the sur- 
geon in attendance. 

Doctor Valentine Fox was at that time a young 
man, just elected to a vacant surgeonship in the Hos- 
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pital, and his accurate anatomical knowledge, sound 
judgment, quick perception, and steady nerve, promised 
to make him the first surgeon in America. It did 
make him one of the first, perhaps the first, in the 
world. Even when cutting within a hair's breadth of 
a man's life, so calmly, so boldly, and so gracefully 
does he use the knife, which seems to lie between, not 
to be clasped by, his two first fingers and thumb, that a 
looker-on would imagine it no such painful nor dan- 
gerous matter to be cut in that way. A casual ob- 
server might have described him as a handsome, mild 
looking, dandyish young man, in breeches and top 
boots. And the observer would have been right, for 
dandyish he was, but no fop. Dandies usually have 
brains, fops never. Solomon and Sir Walter Raleigh 
are two of a host of dandies of the same kidney. Be 
that as it may. Dr. Fox was certainly a dandy, and it 
seemed almost impossible for the rich folds of his white 
cravat and neat and spotless top boots, to be soiled. At 
least the man was never seen who saw them so, and 
yet he never shrank from the most disagreeable posi- 
tions in the operating theatre, nor the dirtiest corner of 
the city, if he could relieve a patient or profit in liis 
profession. Although of a Quaker family, he retained 
the dress of that sect, a little modified however, less 
from any bigotry than from the consciousness that it 
became him in general, and in particular displayed 
to advantage a form, the admiration of his lady 
patients. His enemies accuse bim of want of feel- 
ing, and in proof of it, among other things, quote 
an instance in which he was known to stop and 
brush a bit of dust from bis gracefully cut brown 
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coat, when about to perform an operation under 
which it was expected the patient would die. The 
charge is false; no physician is more kindly welcomed 
nor more gratefully remembered than he ; and the case 
spoken of is but an exhibition of that neatness which 
is an integral part of his nature, and which he exhibits 
as much in his instruments and operations as in his 
dress. If he were to be beheaded, he would go to the 
block dressed with as much taste and neatness as ever, 
and would be seriously annoy(*d if the axe appeared 
soiled, or the executioner slovenly. 

Oliphant led Dr. Fox directly to the patient, whet 
trembled at the sight of him, in expectation of being 
*kilt intirely' upon the instant, a feeling very common 
among the lower classes, particularly among the Irish, 
in such situations : but his kind tone of voice and gcnde 
manner soon reassured her, and even brought a flitting 
smile over her wan features. After an examination of 
the diseased limb, and a few questions to her, he sat 
with his finfrer ui)on her pulse, his tongue slightly 
protruded from his moutli, with the point a little turned 
up and lightly pressed against his upper lip, and his 
eyes uj)on the ceiling, thinking — of the best time and 
manner of operation r No ; for splendidly as he ope- 
rated. Dr. Fox thought his skill as well as his heart 
more honoured by rendering mutilation unnecessary, 
than by the most brilliant operation ; and now he sought 
to save Biddy's leg by the actual cautery. It sounds 
like the " tender mercies of the w icked,'' does it not ? 
Biddy watched the Doctor's face for some time in 
silence, and then said in a sad tone: — ''In coorse ye'll 
take the leg iv me, docther, an' sore throuble it is to 
me to walk on wan leg to me grave ; but Pm ready 
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intirely, an' '11 take it as asy as a babe unborn — but yer 
not mindin a haporth what the likes o' me says." 

" Indeed I am, my good girl, and I am just think- 
ing that perhaps 1 could save your leg." 

"Long life to ye — " 

" But stay. I shall be obliged to put you in great 
pain, to burn your knee with hot irons, and after all 
perhaps be obliged to take it off." 

"Niver you mind, docther, niver you mind, sure 
wouldn't I walk from Dooblin to Donnybrook on glash 
to save it. Lord love ye, docther, for thinking to save 
me leg!" 

So the cautery was determined on for the next day. 

Miss Grattan came again in the afternoon, attended 
by her body guard and James, whose attention went 
no farther than the first door, whence he bolted for the 
ward in which his sister was. Oliphant called to him 
that the situation of his sister's bed had been changed, 
but he heeded not; and when they entered, he had 
caught in his arms and was kissing a young woman, a 
pretty Irish girl, whose bed occupied the place of his 
sister's, and had, in his haste, kicked over a foot-bath 
which stood in his way. The girl was screaming 
" bloody murther," and the little fat nurse wheez- 
ing and puffmg after the overturned vessel, which was 
flying in irregular ellipses round the room, dispensing 
its contents upon the floor at every whirl. James soon 
discovered his mistake and the accident, and in spite 
of his anxiety about his sister, he must enjoy the race. 

" Darn his ugly picter," said the old woman, " it's 
a — whew — sloppin up my floor, and 'uU smash agin 
these here — whew — bed posts teu." 

" Head it off, ould woman, head it off." 

37 
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She took his advice, and as she passed him with 
the captured vessel, looked as many daggers as her be- 
nevolent old face could muster, saying : — " I rayther 
guess you Ve jist come over actin in a sick-room like 
a jackass in a chaney store." But James was proof 
against this, and now sprang to his sister to embrace 
her as if they had been separated for months, and 
nothing ludicrous had happened meanwhile. 

Mrs. Briggs had stopped in the hall to rate a poor 
little boy, just well enough to crawl about, for wiping 
his proboscis on his sleeve ; telling him it was horrid 
vulgar, and he didn't desarve to be so well taken care 
of, to use his clothes in that way. If she was mistress 
there, she wished she might catch him at it." She 
now came into the ward, and seeing the wet condition 
of the floor, up went hands and eyes to the ceiling; — 
" Lauk, \yas the like ever seen ? Sich a hole ! — ^well, 
1 never! — the floor drippin wet, and sick folk lyin 
about. If that's the way some people manages, no 
wonder that Mrs, Smith that lives over the way's cook, 
died of the rheumatiz, and Mrs. Jones that lives up 
the street's chambermaid, died of the agy. I wonders 
how some people keeps their places. Thank my stars, 
I've no sich thing to lay at my door." This was too 
much for the old nurse to bear; she had been sufficiently 
* riled' before, and she now let her tongue loose with 
an accumulation of vengeance, and between the two 
such a hubbub was raised that Oliphant was fain to 
send the old woman for something in another part of 
the building. 

Old Mr. Jamieson now came in to speak a few 
kind words to Biddy. Oliphant then mentioned the 
operation to which she was to submit on the morrow. 
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Miss Grattau shuddered, and tears rose in her eyes as 
she looked at the sufferer. The old Scotchman said, 
" Puir lassie, she has na muckle strength to bear \vi' it, 
but He aye tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, an' 
why suld she no be manfully borne through ?" James 
became uproarious : — " Divil a docther should touch her 
wid a hot iron, sure wasn't could bad enough? It 
was more like divils nor Christians, to be roastin an' 
brilin the girl, an' puttin her in purgalhory before her 
time." By the united efforts of his sister and 
Miss Grattan, he was pacified, but insisted that he 
should be present, which was reluctantly permitted. 
Mrs. Briggs declared that she would not come within 
a mile of the place. Mr. Jamieson said, very sensibly, 
that his room was better than his company ; " what 
gude was an auld carle like him amang the pheezee- 
cians, an' by a' that it would gar him greet, whilk he 
had na done this mony a year." But Miss Grattan, un- 
derstanding the appealing look of Biddy, on Oliphant's 
telling her that the operation would be in the women's 
ward, and strictly private, promised to be present, and 
with this understanding they all departed. 

Though on the morrow the poor girl said she "felt 
the heart lavin her," she revived after taking stimu- 
lants, and with perfect firmness saw the furnace and 
irons brought in. Dr. Fox soon arrived, and was fol- 
lowed by Miss Grattan, with a very pale face. He 
took a seat on one side of the bed, with his fingers 
on the patient's pulse. Miss Grattan, one on the other, 
to sustain her weary head. 

" Now, Mr. Oliphant, let us have one here," said 
Dr. Fox, as coolly as if he were asking for a com- 
posing draught. Oliphant approached with one at a 
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white heat. "Not so hot, docther!" said James, 
springing up, "not so hot !" No one had time to ex- 
plain to him that the pain was less from very hot irons, 
and his disturl)ance was unnoticed, save by Dr. Fox, 
who very blandly said : " Keep quiet, my friend.'' 

Excepting a painful closing of the eyes and lips, 
and a rigidity of the muscles, poor Bridget remained 
perfectly composed while six irons were applied, but, 
as the seventh touched her mangled limb, nature could 
endure no more, and she uttered a piercing shriek. 
Thinking they were killing his sister, James sprang at 
Oliphant like a madman. The latter had no other 
resource, and felled him to the floor. Bridget had 
fainted from exhaustion and excitement ; and now, in 
the midst of the confusion, Kate Grattanwas perfectly 
self-possessed, and giving her whole attention to the 
sufferer, who in a few minutes sighed, and opened her 
eyes, and after the moment of bewilderment which 
follows syncope, her first question was to Oliphant, 
" Sure, docther, ye haven't kilt Jamie?" " No no, my 
good girl," said Doctor Fox, " we have just sent him out 
of the room, and he was well enough to resist stoutly." 
She was then kindly cared for by the nurse and by Kate, 
who remained some time, winning Oliphant more and 
more by her gentleness, beauty, and grace. The jia- 
tients could not but observe that the handsome doctor, 
as they called him, remained unusually long in that ward, 
and was particularly attentive to the poor Irish girl, on 
that day and on several succeeding, and that he and 
that angel, as they called Kate, seemed to like nothing 
better than to be waiting upon her or talking with her. 
^ Candour compels me to state, however, that they were 
quite as attentive to each other as to their patient. 
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As Dr. Fox hoped, the joint anchylosed, but the 
poor girl's convalescence was slow ; and as Miss Grat- 
tan discontinued her visits, Bridget, with woman's^ 
tact, gave Oliphant welcome opportunities of seeing his 
beautiful mistress at her own house more frequently 
than he otherwise would have felt justified in doing. 
His mother was dead, and sisters he never had, and to 
his father and brothers he felt a reluctance in speaking 
of his affection for, or even his acquaintance with one 
who had become known to him in so strange a man- 
ner, and who was so peculiarly situated as was Kate ; 
so that in his intercourse with her he lacked all those 
little aids and restraints which social life, even in its 
most limited form, gives and imposes. 

Kate's peculiar situation, acting upon her natural 
character, had formed her into an enchanting piece of 
womanhood. The universal respect, far from servility, 
paid to gentle birth and breeding in this country before, 
and for a short time after the Revolution, gave to the 
higher circles, especially to the women, an easy dig- 
nity of carriage, now but seldom met with. Kate's 
father and mother were, as we have seen, persons of 
quality, as was the phrase then ; and under the care 
of her mother she had received that polished and 
dignified repose of manner which so well suited her 
style of beauty ; while the secluded life she had led 
from her childhood to her mother's death, and since, 
though giving her a little reserve, which in one of less 
character might have amounted to bashfulness, had 
protected her natural modesty from any shock, and had 
left her free from that affected coyness towards men, 
behind which so many women entrench themselves, as 
if, fearing to trust their natural purity and dignity, they 
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would erect an artificial barrier, from which they 
hope successfully both to provoke and resist attack. 
%he was in person and manner, in fact and in spirit, 
independent of the ungraceful restraints of mere 
fashion. She was full of all impulses of soul and 
sense," which beamed from the fathomless depths of 
her warm, dark-gray eyes, mantled her oval cheek, and 
were told, unuttered, by her classic, winning mouth. 
Add to this her full, lithe, and graceful figure, and you 
have Kate Grattan as she was at nineteen, a natural, 
true-hearted, beautiful and accomplished gentlewoman. 
Aye, a gentle woman, that most lovely, most fascinating 
of all created things. What a warm, glad feeling, 
there is about my heart when I meet one. I mean a 
gentle woman, not a lady. Every human female is a 
lady now-a-days ; and Augustus Csesar Polish, the boot- 
black, calls Mrs. Polish his lady instead of his wife. 
But he only apes his betters, who seem about to make 
obsolete that sweet word wife ; the only word dearer 
than woman, and dearer only because it expresses that, 
and suggests a world of happiness beside. 

Kate saw that Talbot loved her, and did not conceal 
that she saw it, nor her pleasure in his society ; and 
from her manner and her character he felt that he was 
safe in loving on. Mr. Jamieson, when at the house, 
always made him welcome, and told the blushing Kate 
to " gang her ain gait. The lad's a braw lad, I ken 
his forbears in Scotland weel, an' his father on the 
Change. He's weel to do; no that muckle pains- 
taking, but weel to do, weel to do." But Mrs. Briggs 
was the torment of Talbot's life. She always con- 
trived to be present when he was with Kate, looking 
terribly sour the while, so that he had never had an 
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opportunity of saying one word to her in private. 
Bridget was now nearly well, though still weak, and 
her mistress had long ceased her daily visits, sending 
messages and litde niceties by James, and very rarely 
coming herself. 

One morning, as James delivered a message to Oli- 
phant while the latter was making the rounds of the male 
wards, he observed the pati(jnt whom he had just left, 
on the mention of Miss Grattan's name, turn suddenly 
in his bed, with a wild stare on his countenance. 
Talbot's face expressed some surprise, and, unques- 
tioned, the man began to complain of severe pain. So 
much interested was the young lover in the message 
from his mistress, that he would hardly have noticed 
this circumstance, but that he knew the man's disease 
to be one which would not give him acute pain. He 
also observed that the patient was very attentive to all 
that James said in his presence. He would have 
ascribed this to impertinent curiosity, but there was 
something about the man himself which attracted his 
attention. He was evidently above the class of per- 
sons usually found in hospitals. His English, though 
marked with an Irish accent, was purer, his hands 
whiter, his tone of voice more quiet, and he spent the 
little money he had in satisfying wants which those 
around him never had. But he was evidently a bad 
man and a dissipated. His face was bloated ; his eyes, 
dull, sunken, and malignant. His malady occasionally 
required stimulants, and Oliphant found him unaffected 
by them except in vast quantities. He seemed to feel 
no compassion for those around him, no gratitude for 
the kindness shown to him by the nurse and by Talbot 
himself ; and yet he was but twenty-five. But as 
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nothing further occurred, and the man was recovering, 
he ceased to occupj any of Oliphant's attention. 

Soon after this the old Scotchman announced that 
he was ready to leave for England, and that he had 
taken passage for the whole family in the next Liver- 
pool packet. This announcement was made one 
evening in the parlour, while Talbot and Kate were 
playing chess. 

Kate looked up; — "What! so soon?" said she. "I 
hoped, — that is, I thought, that we would not go for a 
long while yet." 

" Ye hoped ? yc thought ? Why, what's come 
ower ye, lassie ? It's na abunc sax weeks back that 
ye'd gie me nae rest frae ane day to the tither, wi' 
speering when we suld gang till Ireland. Ye hae 
said naething aboot it syne — " 

" Since poor Biddy was so ill. I know it, sir; but 
I was so troubled about her, she's such a kind good 
girl, and loves me so much." 

" Weel, weel, Pse opine ye hae guid cause, an' ye 
can talk it ower wi' the doctor there. Sae guid night." 

Oliphant felt that no time was like the present, 
and bending over the chess-board asked Kate if she 
could not send Mrs. Briggs out of the room for some- 
thing which he should take to Bridget. The con- 
scious maiden blushed to her brow at this, moved her 
king across the board into check, but did as she was 
requested. Talbot knew that the she-dragon would 
return instantly, and hurriedly said : — " Miss Grattan, 
I had forgotten that you must go to Ireland. I thought 
of you as one who would always be near me; and now 
you — I must tell you what you must surely know 
already, that 1 cannot lose you and be happy. Need 
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I say that you are more to me than all else in the 
world ? Need I tell you how I love you ? Must I ask 
if you can — " 

Kate, trembling, raised her glad and gleaming eyes 
to Talbot's for an instant. 

"Kate, Kate, dear Kate — ^Must you go? — My own 
Kate, will you stay 

" If you wish it." 

" Dearest — " 

" Miss Catherine, here's what you wanted," said 
Mrs. Briggs, who had almost burst a blood-vessel in 
her haste to interrupt the happiness of the two young 
people, whom the late hour soon obliged to separate. 
As Oliphant went out he met James, and asked him, 
" Who was that I saw you talking to this afternoon as 
I came in. His head was turned away, but I thought 
I knew him." 

" Sure, docther, an' wasn't it Montgomery, that 
walked down here wid me from the Hoshpital whin it 
was afther seein Biddy that i was. An' he wanted to 
coom in wid me, but that's what I lets no one, an' 
barrin that, he's a bad boy intirely." 

"He is, James, and I advise you to have nothing 
to do with him." 

It was the man whose attention was attracted by 
Miss Grattan's name, who now having nearly recov- 
ered, was allowed to walk out in the afternoon. Oli- 
phant determined that he would have him discharged * 
on the morrow. But with the day came many duties, 
and among them two operations ; and these, with his 
happy thoughts, so filled his mind that he forgot his 
determination. Indeed he was so much occupied with 
the image of Kate, that when, after having seen his 

38 
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two patients to their beds, he returned to put awa^^ 
the instruments, and . missed a short catling — a larger* 
two-edged knife — ^he, with unusual carelessness, post- 
poned looking for it until the morrow, and hastened 
off to spend the rest of the day with his betrothed. 
On his way out of the operating room, however, he 
was reminded of his determination about Montgomery, 
by meeting him, though the latter evidently did not 
wish to be seen. 

Talbot passed a happy evening, and returned to 
the Hospital. After a long and delightful reverie, in 
which he built many castles in the air, and one in 
Ireland, he was about retiring to rest, when a nurse 
knocked at his door to tell him that Montgomery, 
having gone out late in the afternoon with a bundle 
in his hand, had not^et returned, and that now the gates 
were locked. " Strange," said Oliphant. " However, 
it matters little, he would have been discharged to- 
morrow." The nurse left him, and he continued to 
undress. But the more he considered the circum- 
stance, the more strange he thought it. All that had 
ever attracted his attention to this man, came up 
vividly before his mind: Montgomery's start on hear- 
ing Miss Grattan's name ; his evident superiority to the 
usual inmates of Hospitals, and his equally evident 
malignity and brutality ; his walking home with James, 
and his desire to enter the house. Each of these was 
nothing by itself, but in his present excited state of 
mind, when thought of in connection, they alarmed 
him, and yet he knew not why. He stopped undress- 
ing, and sat on the foot of his bed, thinking strange 
and unconnected thoughts, when it flashed across his 
mind where he had last seen Montgomery. It was 
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shuffling away near the operating theatre, just after he 
had missed the knife. Why he did so he did not 
know, but he instantly determined that Montgomery 
had stolen it. But for what? Horrid thoughts began 
to rush tumultuously through his brain. He deter- 
mined instantly to go to the house. And yet what for ? 
He hurried on a few clothes, and in his slippered feet 
slid out alone and unseen, for he felt ashamed of his 
fears. But still they goaded him on, and his step, at 
first moderate, quickened every moment, till he rushed 
through the darkness at his highest speed ; his 
thoughts and fears becoming more tumultuous as he 
ran. He approached the house. All was still save 
the sighing of the wind through the shrubbery, and 
again he felt ashamed of his terror. He stood still for a 
moment's thought, when the sound of a window- 
shutter blown back startled him from his troubled 
reverie. How was it that a window-shutter was open 
at that time? He sprang through the gate, to the 
window, which he found had been forced. The sill 
was low, and he leaped in. Should he give the 
alarm ? The burglar would be the first to hear it, and 
it would at least prevent his detection. No. He 
glided quickly but noiselessly through the room to the 
hall, and as he did so the faint light showed him both 
the sideboard and plate closet untouched. The most 
awful of his incoherent fears seized him with renewed 
force. He sped up the stairs. Led by a faint gleam of * 
light he passed along the upper hall to a half-open 
door. He looked in, and his heart stayed its beatings. 
It was Kate's roonii and there, by the bed-side of the 
tranquilly sleeping girl, his back to Oliphant, stood 
Montgomery, with the stolen knife gleaming in his 
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hand, and, by the light of an opened dark lantern, 
gloating upon the unutterable beauty of the bosom m 
which he was about to plunge it. One moment more 
of Oliphant's pulseless terror, and it would have been 
too late. But indignation at the sacrilege sent that blood 
which horror had chilled and stagnated, bounding and 
boiling through his veins, and springing upon the mur- 
derer like a lion, he huded him to the floor. The con- 
test was short, and ere the screams of Kate had brought 
James to her assistance, — Mrs. Briggs remained 

* screaming in her bed, — or she herself had become 
conscious of any thing save a vague sense of horror, 
and of danger, with which her lover's image was min- 
gled, Oliphant had wrested the knife from the assas- 
sin and plunged it into his throat. As she saw Talbot 
covered with blood, Kate, with one faint cry, sprang 
to him, and then fell fainting in his arms. His first 
care was to place her in charge of the housekeeper ; 
his next to send James for Mr. Jamieson, and such po- 
lice authorities as the city then boasted. For the city 
watchmen of that time were literally watchmen of 
those days, and of that ancient and quiet order so 
much lauded by the worthy chief of the Municipal 
Police of Messina ; and a few female screams, in a 
somewhat isolated house, would not be apt even now 
to alarm a sleeping neighbourhood. 

The motive of the intended assassin, and every 

• thing connected with him, remained a complete mys- 
tery to the authorities who investigated the affair. 
No one appeared to know any thing of the man, and 
nothing was found on his person save a little money. 

^ He had applied for admission at the Hospital, given 
his name as John Montgomery, and had paid his dues 
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regularly. No one had ever called to see him, and he 
held no communication with his fellow-patients. The 
knife Oliphant recognized as his lost catling. This 
was all that could be discovered, and the matter made 
a nine day's wonder, and was then forgotten. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant, accompanied by James and 
his sister, soon left New- York for their estate in Ire- 
land, which was yielded to them with a tolerably good 
grace by the distant relative who had at first seized 
upon it. But it was not until after they Bad been 
some time in possession that they learned that the 
brutal old man had had a desperate quarrel with his 
equally brutal son ; that he had cursed him and driven 
him from his house, declaring that rather than he 
should have the estate, which was not entailed, he 
would leave it to be claimed by the "girl in the 'Meri- 
kees,'' there being no other heir at law ; and that the 
son soon after left the country, for America it was sup- 
posed, and never returned. 

Talbot never took his degree, but always, by the 
grateful Irish girl, and by her mistress in her merry 
moods, he was called " the Doctor," and Kate's nur- 
sery, where he would go, " the Hospital." 



CHRIST BETRAYED. 



BT AXm C. LYNCH. 

Eighteen hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done — 
Was that sacred, thorn-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed — 
And Iscariot's traitor name 
Blazoned in eternal shame. 
Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follower of the faith sublime. 
Who with high and holy scorn 
Of that traitorous deed dost burn, 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore. 
The Christ-spirit ever lives, 
Ever in thy heart he striries. 
When pale misery mutely calls ; 
When thy tempted brother falls ; 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate and anger and disdain, 
Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart ; 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest ; 
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Though unconscious thoa may'st be. 
The Christ-spirit pleads with thee. 

When he trod the Holy Land 
With his small disciple band, 
And the fated hour had come 
For that august martyrdom ; 
When the man, the human love, 
And the God within him strove, 
As in Gethsemane he wept, 
They, the faithless watchers, slept. 
While for them he wept and prayed. 
One denied and one betrayed. 
If to-day thou turn'st aside. 
In thy luxury arid pride, 
Wrapped within thyself and blind 
To the sorrows of thy kind. 
Thou a faithless watch dost keep. 
Thou art one of those who sleep. 
And if waking thou dost see 
Nothing of Divinity 
In this fallen, struggling race ; 
If in them thou seest no trace 
Of a glory dimmed, not gone. 
Of a Future to be won, 
Of a Future hopeful, high, 
Thou like Peter dost deny. 
But if seeing thou believest, 
If the Evangel thou rcceivest, 
Yet if thou art found to sin, 
False to the Ideal within, 
Slave of ease, or slave of gold, 
Thou the Son of God hast sold. 



AUTUMN LEAVES. 



BT JOHN M. XEESB. 

Ye arc falling, leaves of autumn, 
Ye have cheered our summer hours ; 

But ye're fading, fast ye're fading, 
Like the early summer flowers. 

We have sported 'mid your freshness. 
We have slumber'd in your shade ; 

But ye're dying, fast ye're dying, 
And your shroud will soon be made. 

The spring-time saw you budding. 
And the summer saw you bloom ; 

But ye're falling, fast ye're falling. 
And we're weeping at your tomb. 

The breeze is sighing sadly. 

And the summer birds have fled ; 

For the autumn leaves have faded. 
And are numbered with the dead. 

'Tis ever thus with mortal ; 

His longest life is brief ; 
He is fading, changing, dying. 

Like the falling autumn leaf. 



